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CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 


We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  within  the 
County  of  Cayuga  and  State  of  New  York,  and  being  also  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  do  hereby  associate 
ourselves  and  form  a  corporation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  known  as  chapter  267  of  the  laws  of  1875,  as  amended 
by  chapter  53  of  the  laws  of  1876. 

The  name  by  which  such  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law,  is  "  The 
Cayuga  County  Historical  Society." 

Said  corporation  is  formed  for  social,  literary  and  historical  purposes,  and 
the  particular  business  and  objects  thereof,  shall  be  the  discussion  of  general 
and  local  history,  and  the  discovery,  collection  and  preservation  of  the  histori- 
cal records  of  Cayuga  County,  aforesaid,  comprising  books,  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, maps  and  genealogies  ;  and  also  of  paintings,  relics  and  any  articles  of 
materials  which  may  or  shall  illustrate  the  growth  or  progress  of  society,  relig- 
ion, education,  literature,  art,  science,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  the  trades  and  professions  within  the  United  States,  and  especially  within 
the  County  of  Cayuga  and  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  and  place  of  business  of  said  Society,  shall  be  in  the  city 
of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  seven  trustees.  The  names  or 
said  trustees  for  the  first  year  of  existence  of  said  corporation,  are,  Benjamin  B. 
Snow,  Blanchard  Fosgate,  James  D.  Button,  Lewis  E.  Carpenter,  David  M. 
Dunning,  John  H.  Osborne,  and  J.   Lewis  Grant,  all  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hereby  intended  to  incorporate  an  association  heretofore  existing  under 
the  name  of  "The  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society."  but  heretofore  unin- 
corporated. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  23d  day  of 
January,  1877. 

CHARLES  HAWLEY,  [l.  s.]  BLANCHARD  FOSGATE,   [l.   s.] 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  [l.  s.]  JOHN  S.  CLARK,  [l.  s.J 

JAMES  D.  BUTTON,  [l.  s.]  A.  W.  LAWTON,  [l.  s.] 

B.  B.  SNOW,  [l.  s.]  W.  D.  BALDWIN,  [l.  s.] 

F.  L.  GRISWOLD,  [l.  s.]  D.  M.  OSBORNE,  [l.  s.] 

J.  H.  OSBORNE,  [l.  s.]  OTIS  M.  GODDARD,  [l.  s.j 


CERTIFICATE   OF   INCORPORATION. 

W.  A.  BAKER,  [l.  s.]  BYRON  C.  SMITH,    [l.  s.J 

I).   M.   DUNNING,  [l.  s.]  GEO.  R.  PECK.  [i..  s.) 

L.   E.  CARPENTER,   [l.   s.]  JOHN  UNDERWOOD,  [l.  s.] 

DENNIS  R.  ALWARD,  [l.  s.]  CHAS.  A.  SMITH,  [l.  9.] 

!.   \V.   DUNNING,  [l.  s.]  E.  S.   NEWTON,  [l.  s.] 

J  I.  j.   KNAPP,  [l.  s.]  J.  T.   M.  DAVIE,  [l.  s.] 

A.  G.  BEARDSLEV,  [l.  s.]  JAS.  SEYMOUR,  Jr.,  [l.  s.] 

S.  L.  BRADLEY,  [l.  s.]  D.   H.  ARMSTRONG,    [l.  s.] 

C.  J.  REED,   [l.  s.]  GORTON  W.  ALLEN,   [l.  s.J 

SAMUEL  W.  DUFFIELD,  [l.  s.]       W.   H.  CARPENTER,  [l.  s.] 

NELSON  B.  ELDRED,  [l.  s.]  F.   P.  TAPER,   [1..  s.] 


State  of  New  York,  )_  gs 
Cayuga  County.  ^ 

On  this  first  day  of  February,  1S77,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  Notary 
Public,  in  and  for  said  county  :  Charles  Hawley,  William  H.  Seward,  James 

D.  Button,  Blanchard  Fosgate,  Benjamin  B.  Snow,  John  S.  Clark,  Franklin 
L.  Griswold,  John  H.  Osborne,  William  A.  Baker,  David  M.  Dunning,  Lewis 

E.  Carpenter,  Dennis  R.  Alward,  Joseph  W.  Dunning,  Horace  J.  Knapp, 
Alonzo  G.  Beardsley,  Jr.,  Silas  L.  Bradley,  Charles  J.  Reed,  Nelson  B.  Eldred, 
David  M.  Osborne,  Otis  M.  Goddard,  Byron  C.  Smith,  Charles  A.  Smith, 
fohn  Underwood.  George  R.  Peck,  John  T.  M.  Davie,  James  Seymour,  Jr., 
David  H.  Armstrong,  Frank  P.  Taber,  Ed.  S.  Newton  and  A.  W.  Lawton,  to 
me  personally  known  to  be  thirty  of  the  persons  described  in,  and  who  exe- 
cuted the  foregoing  instrument,  and  severally  acknowledged  that  they  executed 
the  same.  CHARLES  M.  BAKER, 

Notary  Public,  Cayuga  County. 

Cayuga  County,  ss. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February,  1S77,  personally  appeared  before  me,  Samuel  W. 
Duffield,  Gorton  W.  Allen  and  William  H.  Carpenter,  to  me  known  to  be  three 
of  the  persons  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and 
severally  acknowledged  the  execution  thereof. 

CHARLES  M.  BAKER, 

Notary  Public. 

The  undersigned,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  hereby  consents  to  and  approves  of 
the  filing  of  the  foregoing  certificate. 

Dated  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  February  2,  1877. 

CHARLES  C.  DWIGHT, 
Jus.  Sup.  Ct.,  ythjud.  Dist.  S.  N.   Y. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


February  19,  1889. 


ADDRESS   OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 


This  is  our  twelfth  annual  meeting,  the  society,  as  you  are 
aware,  having  been  founded  in  1876.  The  prosperity  which 
attended  the  early  years  of  the  organization,  seems  to  have 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time.  Many  earnest 
and  good  workers  have  given  a  helping  hand,  and  each  year 
brings  valuable  addition  to  its  store  of  historical  collections. 
More  than  fifty  different  persons  have  contributed  to  its  literary 
archives.  Many  of  these  authors  are  with  us  now,  while  others 
have  passed  away,  leaving  honorable  records  as  citizens  of  Cay- 
uga county,  whose  worth  will  long  perpetuate  their  memories. 

It  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to  note  how  diversified  are  the 
avocations  of  those  who  have  contributed  papers  to  the  society. 
In  rather  a  hasty  examination  of  the  records,  I  find  among  the 
contributors,  nine  lawyers,  five  doctors,  five  manufacturers,  four 
merchants,  three  theological  professors,  three  ministers,  three 
bankers,  two  authors,  two  editors  and  publishers,  one  farmer, 
one  superintendent  of  schools,  one  civil  engineer,  one  journal- 
ist, one  artist,  one  railway  superintendent,  one  claim  agent,  one 
mechanic,  seven  ladies. 

Fourteen  of  our  active  members  have  died  since  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  society.  These  are  :  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Duffield,  J.  Lewis  Grant,  Dr.  James  D.  Button,  Dr. 
Blanchard  Fosgate,  Dr.  David  H.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Lansingh 
Briggs,  Dr.  Sylvester  Willard,  David  M.  Osborne,  Rufus  Sar- 
gent, William  H.  Carpenter,  William  Gr.  Wise,  Silas  L.  Bradley, 
and  Franklin  L.  GriswolcL  Six  of  these  were  among  our 
literary  contributors. 
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More  than  eighty  original  papers  and  addresses  have  been 
read  before  our  society,  most  of  which  have  been  published  in 
the  local  papers,  and  twenty-five  of  these  have  been  officially 
published  in  book  form  under  the  auspices  of  this  association. 
These  publications  embrace  six  regular  numbers,  or  an  average 
of  one  book  for  each  two  years  since  our  organization. 

No.  1,  issued  in  1879,  contains  Hardenburgh's  journal  of 
General  Sullivan's  campaign  in  1779,  compiled  and  arranged  by 
General  John  S.  Clark,  with  biographical  sketch  by  Eev.  Charles 
Hawley. 

No.  2,  issued  in  1882  :  Addresses  of  President  Hawley  at 
the  fourth  and  fifth  annual  meetings  of  the  society  ;  also  invent- 
ors and  inventions  of  Cayuga  county,  by  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and 
D.  M.  Osborne.     This  number  is  finely  illustrated. 

No.  3,  issued  in  1884  :  Early  chapters  of  Seneca  history  and 
addresses  of  President  Hawley  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  annual 
meetings. 

No.  4,  issued  in  1886 :  Memorial  proceedings  of  the  society, 
with  the  remarks  of  its  members  upon  the  death  of  Rev. 
Charles  Hawley;  also  memorial  address  of  Willis  J.  Beecher 
on  the  life  of  Dr.  Hawley;  also  address  of  W.  H.  Seward, 
upon  Auburn  and  its  resources,  delivered  at  our  ninth  annual 
meeting. 

No.  5,  issued  in  1887  :  Address  of  W.  H.  Seward  at  the  tenth 
annual  meeting ;  Sewers,  ancient  and  modern,  by  C.  Wheeler, 
Jr. ;  Local  hobbies  by  W.  H.  Seward. 

No.  6,  issued  in  1888  :  Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting ;  Wool  culture  and  manufacture  in  Cayuga  county, 
by  William  Hayden ;  Memoir  of  David  D.  Thomas,  by  J.  D. 
Thomas  ;  Biography  of  William  Bostwick,  by  H  H.  Bostwick  ; 
Recollections  of  my  early  life  in  Auburn,  Mrs.  Deborah  Bron- 
son ;  Reminiscences  of  my  early  life  in  Auburn,  Mrs.  S.  Ben- 
ton Hunt ;  Cayuga  joint  stock  company,  by  W.  A.  Ogden  ; 
Biography  of  General  George  Fleming,  by  C.  M.  Baker.  Burn- 
ing of   the  St.  James  hotel,  by  B.  B.  Snow.     There  have  also 
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been  issued  by  the  society,  as  special  publications,  proceedings 
of  the  first  annual  meeting,  with  address  by  President  Hawley ; 
Address  of  President  Hawley  at  third  annual  meeting ;  Histori- 
cal sketch  of  Cayuga  county  bank,  by  D.  W.  Adams. 

The  papers  read  before  the  society,  in  the  year  just  closed, 
are  as  follows :  February  11,  1888,  Memorial  upon  the  life  of 
Dr.  Blanchard  Fosgate,  by  Warren  A.  Word  en  ;  Poem,  "The 
Numerator,"  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher ;  Record  of  current 
events  for  1887,  by  B.  B.  Snow ;  March  20,  1888,  Biography 
of  Dr.  James  D.  Button,  by  William  P.  Allen ;  A  paper  on 
natural  gas,  by  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  April  10,  1888  ;  two  sketches 
of  visits  to  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  by  David  Wright,  read  by 
Thomas  M.  Osborne  ;  May  15,  1888,  "  Weed's  Basin,"  by  Hon. 
Wm.  I.  Cornwell,  read  by  F.  W.  Richardson  ;  Narrative  of 
sealing  voyages  of  Joel  Root,  by  Col.  H.  D.  Woodruff,  June 
12,  1888  ;  Biography  of  Gen.  George  Fleming,  by  C.  M.  Baker; 
January  15,  1889  ;  Biographical  sketches  of  Judge  Joseph  L. 
Richardson  and  Col.  John  Richardson,  by  Frank  W.  Richardson. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  society 
is  year  by  year,  gathering  local  history  and  biography,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  value  to  our  own  generation,  and  to  those 
which  are  to  come  after  us.  Our  roll  of  active  members  now 
contains  seventy-five  names,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  association  keeps  full 
pace  with  that  of  former  years. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  C.  W.  Smith  was 
selected  as  assistant  librarian,  and  has  already  entered  upon  his 
duties.  Under  his  supervision,  it  is  proposed  to  open  the  rooms 
of  the  society  for  two  afternoons  and  evenings  each  week,  viz : 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  3  to  5:30,  and  from  7  to  9:30 
p.  M.  By  this  arrangement,  a  better  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  the  members  and  their  friends,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  increase  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
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bers.  In  this  connection,  I  am  requested  by  the  trustees  to  ask 
the  members  and  their  friends,  to  call  at  the  rooms  as  frequently 
as  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  do  so. 

Any  citizen  not  a  member  of  the  society,  who  may  wish  to 
consult  the  library  or  records  of  the  society,  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so  during  the  hours  designated.  Chess  and  backgammon 
have  also  been  provided  for  the  use  of  our  members.  Oar 
library  is  to  be  carefully  catalogued  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  com- 
plete record  made  (and  kept  in  the  rooms)  of  the  various  dona- 
tions which  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  our  historical  collec- 
tion. The  complete  history  of  Cayuga  county  and  all  its  citi- 
zens, will  probably  never  be  written,  but  the  Cayuga  County 
Historical  Society  has  already  done  much  to  rescue  from  obliv- 
ion, valuable  data  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Let 
us  go  on  with  the  work,  while  yet  we  may. 


EARLY  DAYS  AND  COLLEGE  LIFE 


LATE  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society,  at  its 
Annual  Meeting,  February  19,  i88q. 

BY  GENERAL  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE    LIFE  OF  THE  LATE 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Several  times  since  the  organization  of  the  Cayuga  County 
Historical  Society,  I  have  been  solicited  to  prepare  for  preserva- 
tion among  its  biographical  papers,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
late  William  H.  Seward. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  spirit  prompting  the  suggestion, 
the  work  has  always  been  declined  on  my  part,  for  what  seemed 
to  me,  three  quite  sufficient  reasons. 

First  :  Mr.  Seward's  life  and  public  works,  having  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  publications,  orations,  and 
addresses,  such  a  sketch  by  me  could,  therefore,  be  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  what  had  already  been  said  or  written. 

Second  :  His  public  career,  covering  as  it  did  nearly  half  a 
century  of  great  activity  and  diversity,  could  hardly  have  even 
partial  justice  done  to  its  recital  in  any  paper,  which  should 
come  within  the  limits  of  those  sought  for  this  association. 

Third  :  Because  a  natural  embarrassment  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  son  to  speak  unreservedly  of  the  public  character  of  his 
father,  especially,  if  much  of  what  should  be  said  must  needs 
be  largely  tempered  by  warm  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  request,  however,  is  again  renewed  by  several  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  society,  coupled  with  the  statement 
that  while  they  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  Mr.  Seward's  life 
and  works  after  he  became  prominent  as  a  public  man,  they 
know  but  little  of  his  boyhood  and  college  career,  a  period  in 
which  surrounding  influences  do  so  much  to  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  the  future  man. 
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The  statement  thus  made  now,  leads  me  not  to  reconsider  my 
previous  determination  but  to  depart  so  far  from  it  as  to  give 
to-night  a  few  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Seward's  earlier  days  and 
his  college  career,  stopping  short  where  his  life  as  a  public  man 
commenced. 

In  doing  this  I  have  drawn  from  three  sources — publications 
already  made,  family  letters,  and  personal  recollection  of  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Seward  during  his  later  life. 

William  Henry  Seward  was  born  at  the  village  of  Florida, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1801.  The  large  frame  dwell- 
ing occupied  by  his  family  during  his  boyhood  is  still  standing, 
and  is  now  used  by  the  S.  S.  Seward  institute. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  Colonel  John  Seward,  of  Sussex 
county,  N.  J.,  was  of  Welch  descent ;  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  died  in  1799.  His  wife, 
Mary  Swazy,  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  intellectual  and  pious 
woman,  who,  although  her  relatives  adhered  to  the  British 
crown,  was  herself  exceedingly  active  and  patriotic  in  behalf  of 
the  American  cause. 

Mr.  Seward's  maternal  grandfather  was  Isaac  Jennings,  of 
English  lineage,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Orange  county,  who 
joined  the  militia  of  Goshen,  and  was  with  them  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Minisink,  where,  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  com- 
panions, he  escaped  the  Indian  massacre. 

Margaret  Jackson,  his  wife,  was  of  Irish  birth,  and  was 
remembered  by  Mr.  Seward  as  an  excellent  woman  and  a  zealous 
Protestant.     Her  family  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  an  early  day. 

Samuel  S.  Seward,  father  of  William  Henry,  was  one  of  a 
family  of  ten  children ;  he  received  a  professional  education  in 
lieu  of  his  share  of  his  father's  patrimony.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  place  in  New  Jersey  immedi- 
ately after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  and  soon  thereafter 
married  Mary  Jennings,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

In  1795,  they  moved  to  Florida,  N.  Y.,  just  six  years  before 
William  was  born. 
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Speaking  of  his  parents,  Mr.  Seward  said  of  his  father  :  "  He 
was  educated  a  physician,  and  during  my  minority  practiced 
his  profession,  to  which  occupation  he  added  those  of  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  country  politician,  magistrate  and  judge,  dis- 
charging the  functions  of  all  with  eminent  ability,  integrity  and 
success.  He  gradually  built  up  what  at  that  day,  in  the  rural 
neighborhood,  seemed  a  considerable  fortune." 

"  He  represented  Orange  county  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1804,  and  showed  much  vigor  and  ability  in  debate." 

Of  his  mother,  Mary  Jennings,  Mr.  Seward  said:  "She 
enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  education  in  the  common 
schools,  but  improved  them." 

"  She  is  remembered  as  a  person  of  unusual  good  sense,  gen- 
tleness, truthfulness  and  candor." 

I  have  frequently  heard  my  mother  speak  of  her,  as  a  very 
lovely  woman,  of  great  patience  and  forbearance,  which  charac- 
teristics must,  by  the  way,  have  been  sorely  tried  now  and  then 
by  her  husband,  who  in  his  latter  days,  had  become  through  ill 
health,  somewhat  exacting  and  at  times  even  unreasonable. 

Among  his  infirmities,  was  inability  to  sleep  at  night.  I  have 
been  told  that  upon  more  than  one  occasion  he  would  arise  at 
midnight,  require  the  servant  to  kill  and  dress  a  chicken,  and 
my  grandmother  to  cook  it  for  him,  which  was  done  on  her  part 
without  a  murmur. 

Mr.  Seward  always  spoke  of  his  mother  with  the  deepest 
affection,  nor  did  he  forget  that  through  her  he  had  Irish  blood 
in  his  veins. 

Upon  one  occasion  in  1840,  when  an  old  friend  had  taken 
him  severely  to  task  in  a  private  letter,  on  account  of  some  of 
his  previous  remarks  favorable  to  the  Irish  people,  he  replied, 
defending  what  he  had  said,  and  thus  tenderly  referred  to  his 
mother's  lineage  :  "  If  this  confession  of  faith  seems  strange  to 
you,  permit  me  to  explain  that  I  could  not  believe  otherwise, 
without  doing  dishonor  to  a  mother  eminent  for  many  virtues, 
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and  to  the  memories  of  humble  ancestors,  whose  names  will  not 
be  saved  from  obscurity  by  the  record  of  any  extraordinary 
vices." 

His  mother  died  in  1844,  his  father  surviving  her  until  1849  ; 
both  are  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Florida,  N.  Y. 

William  Henry  was  the  fourth  of  six  children,  one  sister  and 
two  brothers  older  and  one  sister  and  one  brother  younger  than 
he.  George  W.  Seward  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons,  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  at  his  home  in  Florida,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1888,  being  the  last  of  his  generation  in  our 
family.  The  first  nine  years  of  William  Henry's  life  were  spent 
under  the  parental  roof.  From  a  very  early  age  he  evinced  a 
decided  love  of  books  and  a  taste  for  study,  with  but  little 
aptitude  for  work  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  country  store  of  his 
father. 

His  faithful  black  nurse  "  Chloe,"  then  a  slave  in  the  family, 
watched  over  the  delicate  boy  with  great  pride  and  true  devo- 
tion. She  loved  to  tell  strangers  that  William,  unlike  most  little 
boys  of  the  village,  instead  of  running  away  from  school  to  go 
home,  would  frequently  run  away  from  home  to  go  to  school 

"  Chloe  "  afterwards  married  another  family  servant  (William 
Coe)  and  was  later  made  free,  both  continuing  to  serve  the  family 
until  overtaken  by  the  infirmities  of  age ;  when  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  comfortable  little  home  of  their  own  and  cared 
for  by  the  descendants  of  those  they  had  served  so  faithfully. 
"  Aunt  Chloe  "  died  some  years  ago,  but  "  Bill  "  or  "  Old 
Judge"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  the  villagers,  either 
because  of  his  old  master's  title  of  Judge,  or  his  own  venerable 
and  dignified  appearance,  I  know  not  which,  died  a  little  over 
two  months  since  at  the  age  of  101.  From  the  account  of  his 
funeral,  which  appeared  afterwards  in  one  of  the 'New  York 
papers,  he  seems  to  have  been  buried  with  all  the  marks  of 
respect  usually  shown  to  a  patriarch  or  to  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen. 
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Judge  Seward  early  decided  to  give  his  son  William  an 
education  superior  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
or  in  other  words  prepare  him  for  a  professional  life.  He  was 
undoubtedly  led  to  this  conclusion  by  reason  of  the  delicate 
constitution  and  docile  disposition  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  his  studious  habits. 

Of  his  fondness  for  school  in  his  very  young  days,  Mr.  Seward 
said :  "I  remember  only  one  short  period  when  the  school-room 
and  class  emulation  were  not  quite  so  attractive  to  me  as  the 
hours  of  recess  and  recreation." 

Again,  describing  the  old  village  school-house,  as  he  remem- 
bered it  at  the  age  of  five,  he  says :  "It  stood  upon  a  rock,  over 
which  hung  a  precipitous  wooded  cliff.  It  was  one  and  a  half 
stories  high,  built  half  of  stone  and  half  wood. 

"  It  had  a  low  dark  attic,  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder ; 
they  did  say  at  the  time,  that  a  whole  family  of  witches  dwelt 
in  that  wooded  cliff  above  the  school-house,  by  day,  and  that 
they  came  down  from  their  favorite  haunt  and  took  up  their 
lodging  by  night  in  the  little  attic. 

"  One  day  while  there,  all  at  once,  it  became  dark  ;  the  light 
from  the  windows  failing,  the  larger  scholars  were  formed  in  a 
circle  around  the  open  door,  to  recite  their  customary  lessons. 
I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  that  the  tyrannical  school-master  had 
kept  us  in  school  until  night,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to 
see  the  serial  inhabitants  of  the  hill  enter  the  school-house  and 
make  short  work  of  us  all  for  obstructing  them  in  their  way  to 
their  nocturnal  abode  in  the  garret. 

"  Crying  vociferously,  I  was  discharged  from  school,  and  ran 
for  my  life  homeward.  In  after  years  I  came  to  learn  that  I 
had  been  an  observer  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1806." 

Sixty-three  years  later  he  witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon 
under  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  among  the  Indians  of 
Alaska. 
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When  at  Florida  a  few  weeks  since,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  hunt  up  this  reputed  ancient  abode 
of  the  witches.  There  was  the  same  dark  wooded  cliff  over- 
hanging the  great  flat  rock,  upon  which  the  little  school-house 
used  to  stand,  just  as  described  above.  But  the  school-house 
of  those  good  old  days  was  gone,  it  had  given  place  to  a  more 
modern  structure  built  to  be  sure  upon  the  same  rock,  but  only 
one  story  high  without  the  least  sign  of  an  attic.  So  if  the 
witches  still  inhabit  the  cliff  by  day  and  come  down  for  a  night's 
revel  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  their  garret,  for  none  will  be 
found  there  now. 

While  at  the  little  village,  I  learned  why  the  beautiful  valley 
which  extends  part  way  from  Goshen  to  Florida,  stretching  off 
in  the  distance  to  Mount  Adam  and  Mount  Eve,  was  called  by 
the  curious  name  of  Wa-way-anda. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  revolution,  when  some  of  the 
British  soldiers  made  their  way  into  this  part  of  the  state,  a 
company  stopped  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  many  adrupt  cliffs 
which  overhung  the  valley. 

While  there,  they  were  visited  by  native  Indians  from  a 
neighboring  villiage  or  settlement,  among  whom  was  an  old 
chief  who  was  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  could  speak 
a  little  English.  The  captain  asked  him  the  name  of  the  valley 
below,  and  the  Indian,  thinking  that  he  inquired  "  How  far  his 
land  extended,"  mounted  a  rock  and  with  a  majestic  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  the  north,  said  "  Wa-way-anda,"  meaning  to 
say  in  what  he  considered  good  English,  that  their  land  extended 
"  Way  over  yonder."  His  auditors  however  took  his  saying 
literally,  and  so  entered  the  name  of  the  valley  in  their  field 
notes  as  "  Wa-way-anda." 

The  country  schools  of  the  time  were  but  meagerly  supplied 
with  the  more  modern  appliances  for  the  better  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  maps  and  atlases  were  rare,  and  not  often  found  in 
the  school-room.     The  text   books  most  commonly  in  use  were 
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Webster's  spelling-book,  Morse's  geography,  Daboll's  arithme- 
tic, Murray's  grammar,  Tyler's  history,  and  Flint's  survey- 
ing, and  usually  the  well  known  Westminster  catechism,  which 
every  child  was  expected  to  learn  even  if  he  could  master 
nothing  else. 

An  old  friend  of  Mr.  Seward's  thus  described  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  day  : 

"  We  had  no  fire  in  the  church  in  the  winter,  and  we  wor- 
shiped God  and  shivered  over  the  Westminster  catechism  till 
the  congregation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  freezing  was  not  a 
means  of  grace,  and  two  large  stoves  were  brought  in." 

Mr.  Seward's  mother  used  to  carry  a  little  foot  stove  to 
church  with  her ;  but  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
indulged  in  such  a  luxury.  It  was  not  unusual  at  the  time  for 
the  long  prayer  to  last  from  fifty  to  sixty  minutes,  and  woe  be 
to  the  urchin  who  went  to  sleep  during  service,  as  the  sexton 
was  provided  with  a  long  stick  to  poke  up  such  offenders. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  William  Henry  was  sent  to  the  Farmers' 
Hall  Academy,  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  had  been 
educated,  which  institution  boasted  o!:  having  had  among  its 
pupils  at  an  early  day,  Aaron  Burr  and  Noah  Webster.  Here 
he  commenced  his  study  of  Latin;  at  this  school  and  at  an 
academy  afterwards  established  at  Florida,  most  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  college  was  made.  While  at  the  latter  school  he  began 
his  studies  at  five  in  the  morning  and  did  not  finish  for  the  day 
until  nine  at  night. 

Of  other  duties  performed  for  the  household  at  the  same 
time,  he  said  :  "  It  was  my  business  to  drive  the  cows  to  and 
from  distant  pastures,  to  chop  and  carry  in  the  fuel  for  the  par- 
lor fire,  to  take  the  grain  to  the  mill  and  fetch  the  flour,  to  bring 
the  lime  from  the  kiln,  and  do  the  errands  of  the  family  gener- 
ally, the  time  of  my  elder  brothers  being  too  precious  to  permit 
of  their  being  withdrawn  from  their  labors  in  the  store  and  upon 
the  farm." 
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It  is  related  of  him,  that  to  save  time,  he  carried  his  books  to 
and  from  the  pasture  and  studied  upon  the  way,  and  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  about  twelve  years  old,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  pasture  with  the  cows,  reading  as  he  walked,  a  party 
of  boys  (much  like  the  boys  of  the  present  day,  I  presume)  saw 
the  abstracted  young  herdsman,  and  immediately  attacked  him 
from  behind  the  trees,  with  a  volley  of  small  sticks  and  stones. 

Resolved  not  to  be  thus  disturbed  in  his  reading  by  these 
mischievous  lads,  he  turned  his  back  toward  them  and  walked 
backwards  still  intent  upon  his  book.  While  thus  engaged  he 
diverged  from  the  path,  missing  the  little  bridge  which  spanned 
an  intervening  creek,  fell  headlong  into  deep  water,  where  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  drowned,  had  he  not  been  fortu- 
nately rescued  by  one  of  his  elder  brothers  who  happened  to  be 
within  call. 

His  father,  who  was  really  proud  of  so  studious  a  son,  although 
most  of  the  time  too  severe  a  disciplinarian  to  tell  him  so,  would 
occasionally  encourage  him  by  saying  that  if  he  kept  on  as  he 
had  begun,  he  might  one  day  become  as  great  a  lawyer  as 
Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  of  the  neighboring  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  he  says :  "  I  do  not  know  how  near 
I  came  to  losing  my  destined  preferment  by  failure  to  satisfy 
my  father's  expectations  of  my  progress.  He  once  placed  me 
upon  the  counter  of  the  store  and  directed  me  to  recite  a  poeti- 
cal address,  which  I  had  committed  to  memory,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  admiring  neighbors.  When  I  had  performed  the  task, 
amid  great  applause,  one  of  the  persons  present  asked  me  which 
one  of  my  father's  many  callings  I  should  adopt  I  had  not 
been  unobservant  of  the  deference  paid  to  the  magistrate.  I 
answered  therefore  innocently,  that  I  intended  to  be  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  When  the  store  was  cleared,  my  father  took  me 
severely  to  task,  for  not  knowing  that  the  office  of  magistrate 
was  to  be  obtained  through  the  favor  of  others  and  not  to  be 
ambitiously  usurped.     I  can  now  see  that  surrounding  influences 
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early  determined  me  in  the  bent  toward  politics.  Addison's 
'  Cato  '  was  presented  in  one  of  our  school  exhibitions,  and 
although  I  was  too  young  to  take  part  in  the  representation  it  made 
me  for  life  a  bitter  hater  of  military  and  imperial  usurpation." 

The  children  of  those  days,  and  especially  those  in  the  rural 
district,  were  frequently  disturbed  and  alarmed  by  the  prevail- 
ing superstition,  a  feature  which  happily  intellectual  progress 
has  since  done  much  to  wipe  out.     Speaking  of  this  he  said : 

"  The  first  mental  anxiety  which  I  recall  was  manifestly  an 
effect  of  the  fearful  presentation  of  death  and  its  consequences,  in 
the  sermons  and  exhortations  of  the  clergy  of  that  day.  I  re- 
member I  hurried  rapidly  past  the  grave-yard,  the  monuments  of 
which  were  usually  ornamented  with  skull  and  cross  bones,  and 
I  made  an  especially  wide  circuit  around  the  reputed  resting 
place  of  a  man  who  had  taken  his  own  life.  The  murky- 
theology  of  that  period  had  filled  the  popular  mind  with  a  belief 
that  not  only  the  Evil  one  himself  but  hoards  of  spirits  he  had 
seduced  and  ruined,  were  lurking,  prowling  and  intruding  every- 
where into  human  affairs,  seeking  to  destroy  the  unsuspicious, 
and  that  continually.  I  often  was  watchful  at  night  through 
fear  that  if  I  should  fall  asleep  I  should  awake  in  the  consum- 
ing flame  which  was  appointed  as  a  discipline  that  allows  no 
reformation. 

My  mother  unwittingly  cured  me  in  a  large  degree  of  these 
painful  imaginings.  I  overheard  her  earnestly  protesting  in 
debate  with  her  orthodox  neighbors  that  she  could  not  believe, 
would  not  believe,  that  there  were  infants  in  hell  not  a  span  long. 
I  thought  that  I  was  but  little  longer  than  that  measurement  and 
T  supposed  my  mother  knew  whereof  she  affirmed  her  faith." 

The  war  of  1812  was  now  in  progress,  and  was  the  subject 
most  thought  of  and  discussed  in  every  circle.  Seward,  like 
his  young  companions,  was  of  course  a  staunch  Madisoniau. 

Among  some  of  the  disheartening  incidents  of  the  day  which 
created  no  little  excitement  was  the  blockade  of  Commodore 
Decatur,  then  spoken  of  as  the  "  Lion  of  the  American  Navy." 
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In  1813  he  attempted  to  go  to  sea  with  his  fleet  through  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  sound.  Commodore  Hardly,  the 
British  commander,  who  had  been  captain  on  Nelson's  flag- 
ship at  Trafalgar,  chased  Decatur  into  New  London  with  a 
larger  force,  and  there  blockaded  him  for  more  than  a  year, 
making  frequent  incursions  on  shore  and  keeping  the  local 
militia  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  sorely  frightening  the 
good  people  of  that  locality. 

Among  the  doggerel  verses  which  were  used  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  the  militia  and  people  at  the  time,  the  following 
were  the  most  common : 

"  Brave  boys,  don't  be  afraid  or  skittish, 
But  go  and  learn  to  fight  the  British." 

Also,  in  derision  of  the  red  uniform  of  the  British  soldiers, 

"  If  you'll  boil  a  lobster  in  a  stew, 
He'll  look  as  red  and  gay  as  they  do." 

William  Henry  had  now  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  after 
six  months  of  preparatory  study  at  the  Goshen  academy,  in  the 
year  1816,  he  was  ready  to  enter  college. 

Union  college  at  Schenectady,  then  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  was  the  place  selected.  The  acquaintance 
there  formed  by  the  young  student,  with  that  learned  preceptor, 
ripened  into  a  life  long  friendship  and  intimacy  which  undoubt 
edly  had  its  marked  influence  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Seward. 

Dr.  Nott  was  born  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1773,  and 
died  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1866. 

He  was  always  a  popular  preacher,  a  man  of  strong  intellect 
and  vigorous  action,  combining  gentleness  with  patience  and 
firmness.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  students,  because  of 
his  appreciation  of  their  individual  characteristics  and  interest 
in  their  personal  welfare. 

Among  his  many  rare  qualifications,  was  keen  insight  of 
character,  and  unusual  political  sagacity. 

He  made  eloquent  addresses  against  slavery  and  intemperance 
as  early  as  1811,  and  was  always  an  advocate  of  civil  and  relig- 
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ious  liberty.  Among  his  amusements  or  pastimes,  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  them,  was  study  and  experiment  of  the  laws  of 
physical  science,  especially  those  of  heat  and  ventilation. 

He  invented  the  first  anthracite  or  hard  coal  burning  stove, 
which  bore  his  name  and  was  so  extensively  used. 

At  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  incumbency  at 
Union  College,  in  1854,  at  least  six  hundred  of  his  former  stu- 
dents assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  greet 
him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave  to  the  college 
property  valued  at  $500,000. 

Union  College,  in  1816,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  under 
the  vigorous  and  wise  management  of  Dr.  Nott,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  least  sectarian  of  the  colleges  of 
that  day. 

In  fact  it  received  its  name  "  Union  "  from  the  co-operation 
of  several  religious  denominations,  among  which  were  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  and  not  from  the  union  of 
states  as  might  naturally  be  supposed. 

Established  Feb.  25th,  1795,  it  received  its  first  endowment 
from  ninety-nine  citizens  of  Albany,  contributing  $7,935,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  citizens  of  Schenectady  contributing 
$3,425,  in  all  $11,360,  a  rather  insignificant  sum  when  compared 
with  the  great  endowment  of  New  York  state's  latest  university, 
established  by  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Ezra  B.  Cornell  at 
Ithaca 

This  endowment  was  afterwards  considerably  increased, 
through  the  efforts  of  Gren.  Phillip  Schuyler,  but  was  still  quite 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  institution  when  Dr.  Nott  was 
elected  president  in  1804. 

Through  his  influence,  however,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  state 
legislature  about  1805,  authorizing  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college,  by  lottery  scheme,  a  mode  common  and 
unquestioned  in  those  days,  although  now  fallen  into  disrepute 
and  unlawful.     This  scheme  was  again  resorted  to  in  or  about 
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1814;  the  funds  then  secured  with  other  subscriptions  and 
endowments  had  reached  in  1822,  $331,612. 

The  college  under  Dr.  Nott  was  conducted  upon  the  parental 
system  rather  than  by  rigidly  conventional  rules. 

While  a  good  disciplinarian,  the  doctor  always  believed  in 
giving  an  erring  student  another  chance,  provided  he  showed 
the  least  sign  of  repentance  or  regret  for  his  folly. 

To  this  kindly  element  in  the  great  preceptor's  character,  was 
undoubtedly  due  the  fact  that  many  a  young  man  was  encour- 
aged to  better  aims,  where  the  opposite  course  would  have 
resulted  very  differently  and  left  him  to  struggle  under  the  dis- 
grace of  college  expulsion. 

Young  Seward,  for  now  he  was  so  known,  was  at  this  time, 
under  sized,  pale,  and  delicate,  with  red  hair  and  sandy  com- 
plexion, his  appearance  being  that  of  a  boy  even  younger  than 
he  really  was.  His  examinations  however  showed  how  well  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  the  task  before  him. 

It  was  found  that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  enter  as  a  junior. 
It  was  however  decided  that  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  should 
enter  in  the  second  or  sophomore  class  in  order  that  he  might 
gain  longer  experience  from  college  life. 

His  trip  from  his  home  to  Schenectady  was  made  by  steam- 
boat on  the  Hudson  river  from  Newburg  to  Albany,  and 
although  it  was  more  than  ten  years  since  the  first  steamboat  had 
commenced  to  ply  upon  the  Hudson,  this  was  the  first  one  he 
had  ever  seen.     Of  it  he  says  : 

"What  a  magnificent  palace!  What  prodigy  of  power! 
What  luxury  of  entertainment!  What  dazzling  and  costly 
lights!" 

Here  he  first  saw  Chancellor  Kent,  whom  he  described  at  the 
time  as  a  short,  thick  set,  cherry  cheeked  man,  not  at  all  like 
the  great  judge,  whom  his  fancy  had  pictured. 

When  years  afterwards  the  great  chancellor  had  lost  his  office 
and  its  dignity  he  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  never  experienced 
any  disappointment  worth  grieving  over,  saying : 
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"A  gentleman  wants  only  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shilling  every 
day,  and  I  have  never  been  without  them." 

Seward's  trip  to  Albany  was  full  of  interest  in  many  ways 
for  him,  among  which  he  mentions  that  the  fare  was  only  eight 
dollars.     I  believe  the  fare  is  now  seventy -five  cents. 

Of  Albany,  as  it  appeared  to  him  the  first  time,  he  said  : 
"  Have  I  ever  seen  in  after  life  a  city  half  so  vast,  so  splendid  ? 
Not  Paris  !  Not  Constantinople!  inspired  me  with  so  much  awe. 
And  then  the  figure  of  blind  justice  with  her  sword  and  scales, 
that  surmounted  the  little  red  stone  capital.  What  patriotic 
pride  it  inspired." 

This  building  has  long  since  given  place  to  the  new  and 
magnificent  structure  which  now  crowns  Capitol  Hill,  the  most 
elaborate,  expensive  state  building  in  this  country.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  at  that  time  was  less  than  15,000. 

Arrived  at  Schenectady,  after  a  seventeen  mile  stage  journey 
from  Albany,  he  alighted  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
which  at  that  time  was  navigated  by  flat  boats,  used  for  freight- 
ing purposes,  neither  railway  nor  canal  being  then  in  existence. 

The  passengers  who  continued  on  to  Utica  by  the  same  line 
might  well  quote  Campbell's  verses, 

"  From  break  of  day  to  set  of  sun 
I  see  the  mighty  Mohawk  run." 

After  breakfast  at  Givens's  Hotel,  a  public  house  still  main- 
tained and  now  in  full  view  of  the  passing  trains  of  the  New 
York  Central  rail  road,  he  repaired  to  the  college  where  a  new 
life  as  it  were,  commenced  to  open  for  the  country  school-boy. 
One  of  his  biographers  thus  refers  to  his  college  life  : 

"  The  college  career  of  young  Seward  as  related  by  his  con- 
temporaries, gave  brilliant  indication  of  the  rare  qualities  for 
which  he  has  long  since  become  distinguished. 

The  traits  of  the  future  legislator  and  statesman,  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  character  of  the  modest  youth  during  his 
period  of    academic  retirement;    even  then  he  displayed  the 
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manly  originality  of  conception,  the  sturdy  independence  of 
purpose,  the  firm  adherence  to  his  convictions  of  right,  the 
intrepid  assertion  of  high  moral  principles,  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  cause  before  appearing  in  its  defence,  the  sympathy 
with  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  intellectual  vigilance  and 
assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  truth,  which  have  formed  such  a 
conspicuous  and  admirable  feature  in  his  public  career." 

While  at  Schenectady  his  favorite  studies  were  moral  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric  and  the  ancient  classics,  but  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  equal  energy  to  the  several  other  branches 
which  were  taught  in  the  college  at  the  time. 

Like  other  boys,  he  had  many  trials  and  curious  experiences 
at  college,  one  of  the  first  being  the  ridicule  which  his  awkward 
carriage  and  home-spun  sheep's  gray  clothing  evoked  from  his 
fellow  students. 

He  also  found  that  his  composition  was  confused  and  unsat- 
isfactory, having  had  but  little  practice  in  that  direction,  also  that 
his  elocution  was  poor,  and  that  a  measured  drawl  in  his  delivery 
excited  laughter  and  unfavorable  comment  Diligent  applica- 
cation,  however  overcame  these  defects,  and  as  others  were  from 
time  to  time  discovered,  he  set  himself  resolutely  at  work  to 
correct  them.  Among  other  college  incidents,  Mr.  Seward  used 
frequently  to  relate  how  he  first  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

His  tutor  in  Homer  had  so  rotated  the  lessons,  that  each 
individual  in  the  class  knew  pretty  well  when  and  what  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  recite.  Most  of  the  class  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  prepared  only  for  what  was  expected. 

The  tutor  finally  discovered  this,  and  without  any  notice  to 
the  class  of  a  change  in  previous  mode  of  procedure,  called 
upon  the  man  the  next  to  Seward  to  recite  an  unexpected  part 
of  the  lesson.  He  applied  to  Seward  to  help  him  out  of  the 
emergency,  and  was  advised  to  answer,  "  not  prepared  "but  the 
student  made  the  attempt  and  failed  ignominiously.      Others 
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were  similarly  called  and  each  by  agreement  responded  "  not 
prepared." 

Seward  came  next  and  as  he  knew  the  whole  lesson  perfectly 
he  could  not  say  with  truthfulness  "  not  prepared  "  as  his  class- 
mates had  done;  so  he  answered  instead  "I  decline  to  recite 
today."  This  was  taken  by  the  tutor  as  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion, for  which  he  was  asked  to  apologize  ;  he  declined  to  do  so. 
On  the  following  day,  although  he  attended  with  his  class 
his  name  was  not  called  and  the  next  day  he  had  the  same 
experience.  This,  without  further  explanation,  he  took  to  mean 
that  he  was  dropped  from  the  class,  and  he  left  the  college  tak- 
ing up  his  quarters  in  the  town.  After  two  weeks  Dr.  Nott 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  his  study,  asking  why  he  was  absent. 

Seward  told  him  the  facts  truthfully  as  they  occurred. 

"  Why  then  did  you  not  come  back  my  son  ?"  "  Because  the 
tutor  requires  me  to  apologize." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  apologize?"  "Because  the  tutor 
did  me  the  first  wrong  and  ought  to  apologize  first" 

"  If  the  tutor  should  apologize  to  you,  would  you  apologize 
to  him  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  was  wrong, 
but  he  was  wrong  before  me." 

"  Well  then,  my  son,  suppose  I  should  apologize  for  him, 
would  you  apologize  to  me  for  his  benefit?"     "  Certainly." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Dr.  Nott  gravely,  "  I  do  say  that  I  think 
the  tutor  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  telling  the  class  that 
he  had  discovered  the  erroneous  practice  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  appealed  to  them  as  gentlemen  to  correct  it" 

"  Well  then,"  said  Seward,  "  I  confess  that  it  would  have 
been  better  and  more  becoming  in  me,  to  recite  my  lesson  with 
an  explanation  of  my  sense  of  the  grievance  of  the  class." 

"  Now  my  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  Gro  to  your  room,  resume 
your  studies,  and  reflect  upon  this  incident,  whenever  you  are 
tempted  to  stand  upon  the  punctilio  of  anyone." 

In  his  junior  year,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  which  then 
had  chapters  at  Harvard,  Yale  and  Dartmouth  determined  to 
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establish  a  chapter  at  Union  also,  and  that  its  membership  should 
be  conferred  on  those  of  the  junior  class  who  excelled  in 
scholarship. 

Of  this  he  says,  "  Ought  I  not  to  be  ambitious  to  have  my 
name  enrolled  in  a  society  of  which  DeWitt  Clinton,  Chancellor 
Kent  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  were  members  ;  would  it  not  be  a 
disgrace  to  be  left  out  ?  So  I  determined  to  make  the  trial,"  which 
he  did,  and  was  successful.  His  badge  of  this  society,  a  flat  gold 
key,  is  still  among  the  family  relics. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  year  1819  he  made  his  first 
political  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  students  of  Union 
College,  welcoming  to  Schenectady,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  then 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  time  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  speech  was  prepared  with  great  pains,  but  seems  to  have 
been  of  little  avail  as  DeWitt  Clinton  was  re-elected  governor 
instead  of  Tompkins. 

One  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day  said  of  Seward's  maiden 
political  effort :  "  His  speech  was  so  much  above  the  common 
run  of  political  harangues  as  to  excite  general  interest,  and 
Tompkins'  friends  will  remember  the  fervent  kindness  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  eloquent  and  generous  effort  of  his  youth- 
ful champion." 

During  the  first  term  of  his  senior  year  in  1818,  an  episode 
occurred  in  his  life  which,  aside  from  any  other  of  its  aspects, 
perhaps  had  a  material  effect  in  establishing  his  strong  anti-slav- 
ery views. 

A  financial  misunderstanding  with  his  father,  who  flatly 
refused  to  pay  his  tailor  bill  and  some  other  small  expenses 
which  young  Seward  had  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
incur  to  maintain  his  appearance  of  respectability  among  his 
class-mates,  brought  on  a  crisis. 

The  whole  amount  involved  was  not  large,  in  fact  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  but  his  father  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to 
liquidate  the  bill,  saying   that   home-spun   clothes   were   good 
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enough  at  home  and  therefore  ought  to  be  at  Union  College,  and 
as  for  society  dues  which  made  up  the  balance  of  the  debt,  he 
did  not  propose  to  encourage  them  and  therefore  would  not  pay. 

Smarting  under  the  disgrace  of  debts  which  he  had  no  means 
to  liquidate,  young  Seward  decided  at  once  upon  independence 
and  an  effort  to  earn  his  own  living. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1819,  he  left  the  college  secretly  in 
company  with  a  class-mate,  who  was  going  to  Georgia  to  take 
charge  of  an  academy.  Passing  through  Newburgh  with  great 
care  to  avoid  recognition  from  his  own  or  his  father's  friends, 
he  went  to  New  York  and  immediately  embarked  upon  the 
schooner  for  Savannah.  The  schooner  was  not  to  sail  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  although  he  was  naturally  desirous  to  see 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  great  city  which  were  wholly  new  to 
him,  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  possible  recognition, 
by  remaining  on  board  in  the  cabin  until  the  vessel  sailed.  He 
arrived  at  Savannah  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  and  went 
thence  by  stage  to  Augusta,  the  destination  of  his  companion. 

Seward  now  found  that  he  had  but  nine  shillings  and  six 
pence,  left.  In  the  meantime  he  had  learned  of  a  new  academy 
about  being  established  in  Putnam  county,  Ga.,  which  was  in 
want  of  a  principal.  He  immediately  determined  to  apply  for 
the  place,  and  traveled  thirty  miles  on  foot  to  reach  his  destin- 
ation. 

His  application  after  due  consideration  and  examination  as  to 
his  qualifications,  was  successful  and  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  new  academy,  soon  to  be  opened,  at  a  salary  of  $800, 
out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  $100  for  board.  Here  was  his 
opportunity  to  earn  an  independent  living  and  pay  off  his  har- 
assing debt,  and  he  joyfully  closed  an  engagement  with  the 
trustees  for  one  year. 

His  father  had  now  learned  his  address  and  wrote  urging  him 
to  return  to  college,  offering  to  pay  his  fare  back  but  making 
no  proposition  to  liquidate  his  debts. 
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Seward  replied  in  a  respectful  letter  declining  the  proposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  forwarded  a  local  newspaper  containing  a 
flattering  account  of  the  new  school  and  its  principal.  This 
brought  back  an  indignant  letter  to  the  president  of  the  acad- 
emy saying  that  their  principal  was  a  minor  and  that  he  should 
prosecute  him  and  the  trustees  if  they  continued  to  harbor  his 
truant  son,  and  demanded  his  immediate  discharge  from  the 
situation.  The  letter  was  quietly  and  kindly  shown  to  young 
Seward  who  at  once  explained  the  situation  frankly  to  the 
president,  who  thereupon  decided  to  take  no  notice  whatsoever 
of  the  letter  or  threat  of  the  elder  Seward. 

The  academy  was  opened  and  successfully  conducted  for  six 
months.  Continued  appeals  from  his  family  and  especially 
from  his  mother  for  his  return,  finally  induced  him  to  recon- 
sider his  determination  to  remain. 

Discussing  the  matter  with  the  trustee  and  his  kind  friend 
the  president,  he  proposed  to  bring  from  Union  College  a  suc- 
cessor, who  if  found  in  every  way  satisfactory  should  take  his 
place.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  in  due  time  a  Mr.  Woodruff 
arrived,  was  accepted  and  installed.  Seward  being  thus  honor- 
ably relieved  started  homeward  in  the  summer  of  1819. 

While  in  the  south  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  view  in 
its  different  aspects  the  system  of  African  slavery,  and  at  once 
became  firmly  convinced  of  its  injustice,  an  impression  which 
grew  deeper  and  stronger  in  his  mind  from  that  time  forward. 

One  of  his  adventures  while  traveling  in  the  interior  of 
Georgia  has  been  thus  related  : 

"One  day,  approaching  a  rapid  stream,  spanned  by  a  dilapi- 
dated bridge  that  was  almost  impassable,  he  forded  the  river 
with  no  little  difficulty  and  met  on  the  opposite  side  a  negro 
woman  with  an  old,  blind  and  worn  out  horse  bearing  a  bag  of 
corn  to  mill.  The  poor  slave  was  in  tears  and  manifested  great 
distress  of  mind,  was  afraid  to  venture  on  the  bridge  and  the 
stream  seemed  too  rapid  and  violent  for  the  strength  of  her 
horse.     She  was  reluctant  to  return  to  her  master  without  ful- 
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filling  her  errand,  being  fearful  of  punishment.  The  heart  of 
the  young  northerner  was  moved. 

He  went  to  her  assistance  and  attempted  to  lead  the  horse 
across  the  bridge,  but  the  wretched  beast  was  not  equal  to  the 
effort,  he  made  a  false  step,  falling  through,  became  wedged 
among  the  plank  and  timber.  Seward  tried  in  vain  to  extricate 
him,  but  despairing. of  success,  he  mounted  his  own  horse,  rode 
to  the  master's  residence,  informed  him  of  the  accident,  and 
attempted  to  excuse  the  slave.  In  return  for  his  kindness  he 
was  met  with  a  volley  of  imprecations  on  himself,  the  slave,  the 
horse,  the  bridge  and  all  parties  and  things  concerned." 

His  disgust  at  this  adventure  taught  him  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
which  he  never  forgot. 

On  his  return  home,  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  go 
back  to  Union  College  and  join  the  senior  class  of  that  year  at 
the  same  stage  at  which  he  left  his  own  class  the  year  previous. 
He  had  already  found  that  his  father  was  still  as  obdurate  and 
unrelenting  about  the  payment  of  his  college  bills  as  before,  so 
he  looked  about  to  see  how  he  could  best  occupy  the  interven- 
ing six  months  before  joining  his  class,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  little  money. 

He  entered  an  attorney's  office  at  Goshen  and  studied  dili- 
gently the  elementary  books  of  law. 

He  now  began  the  process  of  liquidating  his  old  debts  by 
earning  fees  as  an  advocate  in  justice's  court,  and  applying  the 
money  received  to  that  purpose. 

He  returned  to  college  in  1820,  and  entered  the  senior  class 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  energy  he  had  displayed  before  leaving 
the  year  previous. 

His  complete  success  under  the  embarrassing  circumstances 
which  surrounded  his  return  and  re-admission,  showed  conclu- 
sively his  force  of  character,  his  ability  to  triumph  over  adverse 
circumstances  and  to  be  able  to  regain  and  hold  his  influence 
among  his  associates.  During  this  part  of  his  senior  year,  there 
happened  at  Union  a  political  division  among  the  members  of 
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the  Philomathean  society  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
from  it,  of  some  thirty  of  the  southern  students,  and  an  attempt 
on  their  part  to  form  another  society. 

Party  strife  ran  high  and  their  right  of  secession  became  the 
issue  which  was  put  upon  trial. 

Seward,  from  his  acknowledged  fairness,  was  chosen  umpire. 
After  hearing  both  sides  patiently,  he  decided  against  the 
seceders.  The  union  of  the  old  society  (to  which  he  did  not 
belong)  was  maintained,  but  the  discontent  of  the  defeated 
southerners  was  not  appeased,  and  they  sought  revenge  upon 
him  by  fomenting  a  strong  opposition  against  him  in  his  own 
society,  the  Adelphic.     Of  this  he  says  : 

"  They  caused  me  to  be  indicted  and  arraigned  for  some 
offense  against  the  institution,  the  nature  cf  which  I  do  not 
remember,  but  the  punishment  for  which  was  expulsion. 

The  college  honors,  whatever  they  might  be,  lay  beyond  that 
preliminary  trial ;  I  appeared  and  met  the  charges  with  such 
proofs  as  I  could  command,  I  spoke  alone  in  self-defence,  and 
when  I  closed,  asserted  that  I  did  not  know  the  opinion  of  any 
member,  that  even  if  the  decision  was  one  of  expulsion,  I 
should  never  inquire  how  any  member  cast  his  vote,  and  that  I 
disdained  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  summing  up  of  my 
accusers,  as  well  as  the  debate  preliminary  to  the  final  vote. 
With  this  speech  I  left  the  chamber. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  there  was  a  rush  of  generous 
young  men  into  the  ante-chamber,  where  I  sat  waiting,  who 
informed  me  that  I  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted." 

Seward,  as  a  member  of  the  Adelphic  society,  was  at  all 
times  ardent  and  zealous  of  its  support.  In  1820,  his  closing 
year,  the  commencement  orators  were  to  be  appointed  from  this 
society. 

These  appointments  were  looked  upon  at  the  time,  as  one  of 
the  highest  college  honors.  After  an  earnest  canvass,  main- 
tained for  several  weeks,  Seward  by  reason  of  his  acknowledged 
eloquence  and  scholarship  was  one  of  those  selected. 
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The  subject  of  his  oration  was,  "  The  Integrity  of  the 
American  Union."  It  was  spoken  of  as  a  chaste  manly  address 
with  vigorous  patriotic  feeling,  which  called  forth  much  com- 
mendation in  the  college  and  in  the  newspapers. 

In  July  1820,  Seward  graduated  among  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  in  his  class  and  shared  his  academic  honors 
with  several,  who  afterwards  arose  to  eminence  in  literary  and 
other  walks  of  life.  The  relations  between  him  and  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Nott,  as  before  mentioned,  had  during  his  academic  course 
become  very  cordial  and  soon  thereafter  grew  into  an  affection- 
ate confidence,  which  led  Seward  to  consult  his  friend  frequently 
in  after  life  upon  matters  of  public  or  political  interest.  He 
was  wont  to  say,  "If  Dr.  Nott  approves,  I  feel  absolutely  con- 
firmed that  the  measure  is  right." 

Seward  always  remembered  his  early  college  attachments  and 
seldom  if  ever,  forgot  a  friend  of  his  youth.  His  fidelity  to 
associates  was  sincere  and  lasting ;  a  friendship  once  formed 
was  never  afterwards  broken  by  him. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  returned  to  the  little  law 
office  of  John  Duer  in  Goshen,  where  he  remained  about  a 
year. 

He  then  entered  the  office  of  John  Anthon,  in  Beekman 
street,  New  York.  While  there  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  works  on  practice,  one  of  which  Mr.  Anthon  had  just 
written. 

He  entered  a  society  of  young  lawyers  called  the  "  Forum  " 
where  cases  were  tried  in  mock  court,  thus  gaining  experience 
which  he  soon  found  useful  in  real  practice.  Here  he  had 
evidence  as  he  had  had  before  at  Union  College  that  his  elocu- 
tion was  defective,  due  perhaps  in  part,  to  catarrhal  trouble, 
and  in  part  to  embarrassment.  But  whatever  the  cause,  he 
saw  that  it  must  be  overcome  and  worked  diligently  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  an  effort  in  which,  he  in  the  main  succeeded. 
He  thus  told  of  this  embarrassment :  "  When  I  delivered  my 
addresses  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  '  Forum  '  I  found  that 
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applause  accorded  to  my  associates,  was  denied  to  me  ;  this  was 
discouraging,  and  made  me  even  doubt  my  ability  as  a  writer. 

A  fellow  law  student,  who  afterwards  attained  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  divine,  always  carried  away  the  audience  by  his  dec- 
lamations in  the  debates.  He  assured  me  that  my  essays  which 
fell  upon  the  audience  with  much  less  effect,  were  superior  in 
merit  to  his  own  and  generously  offered  me  a  chance  for  a 
trial.  He  wrote  and  gave  me  the  best  essay  he  could  produce, 
and  1,  in  exchange  gave  him  one  of  mine.  I  pronounced  his 
speech  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  did  not  take  at  all.  He  fol- 
lowed with  my  speech  and  I  think  Broadway  overheard  the 
clamorous  applause  which  arose  on  that  occasion  in  Washing- 
ton hall." 

While  here  he  retained  the  habit  of  early  rising  and  faithful 
application  to  study,  which  he  had  practiced  during  his  college 
life ;  he  thereby  completely  mastered  every  elementary  work 
put  into  his  hands  making  a  written  analysis  of  each. 

In  the  spring  of  1822  he  returned  to  Goshen  and  entered 
into  a  limited  partnership  with  Ogden  Hoffman,  then  an  elo- 
quent advocate.  Though  not  yet  admitted  he  could  practice 
in  the  justice's  court,  and  make  himself  generally  useful  in  the 
office.  This  partnership  continued  for  six  months,  and  the 
money  received  therefrom  was  applied  to  liquidate  in  part, 
small  college  debts,  and  in  part  to  maintain  his  position  in 
society. 

During  this  time  he  attempted  to  acquire  some  of  the  more 
polite  accomplishments.  A  music  teacher  was  engaged  to 
instruct  him  in  singing,  but  gave  up  in  despair  after  the  second 
lesson.  The  dancing-master  was  but  little  more  successful, 
informing  him  that  he  wTas  too  awkward  to  execute  even  the 
preliminary  position. 

The  French  teacher  had  better  succes  and  found  him  an  apt 
scholar,  but  after  going  through  the  first  two  chapters  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  Seward  found  that  it  withdrew  from  him  too 
much  of  the  time  that  was  required  for  the  study  of  "  Coke  on 
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Lyttleton,"  and  "  Lilly's  Entries,"  and  therefore  postponed  this 
accomplishment  to  a  later  day. 

In  October,  1822,  having  fitted  himself  for  admission  to  the 
bar  he  closed  the  partnership  of  Hoffman  &  Seward,  receiving 
as  the  balance  due  him  from  the  firm  sixty  dollars. 

His  father  now  furnished  him  means  to  visit  Utica  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  sixty  dol- 
lars he  retained  to  enable  him  to  explore  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  later  with  a  view  of  locating  there. 

He  passed  his  legal  examination  at  Utica  without  difficulty, 
mentioning  which,  he  said,  "  Chief  Justice  Spencer  won  me  to 
grateful  and  confiding  friendship  by  the  affectionate  kindness 
with  which  he  delivered  to  me  the  diploma  for  which  I  had 
labored  so  hard. 

The  immediate  incentive  of  his  desire  to  explore  western 
New  York  may  be  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  previous  year  his  younger  sister,  then  a  pupil  at  Miss 
Willard's  seminary  in  Troy,  had  brought  home  with  her  for  a 
visit,  a  young  classmate  by  the  name  of  Frances  Adeline  Miller 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  decided 
partiality. 

At  Utica  he  took  a  packet  boat  on  the  Erie  canal  for  a  jour- 
ney of  eighty  miles  to  Weedsport,  the  landing  place  for 
Auburn.  While  at  Auburn  he  was  most  hospitably  received 
by  Judge  Elijah  Miller,  and  soon  after  offered  a  partnership  in 
his  office,  which  he  accepted. 

Another  partnership  which  seeemd  more  advantageous  was 
also  tendered  to  him  about  this  time,  but  declined  because  it 
involved  his  running  into  debt  for  a  law  library.  Of  this  he 
wrote : 

"  I  returned  home  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  parents  that 
I  had  made  that  engagement,  and  on  December  20th,  1822 
receiving  fifty  dollars  from  my  father,  with  the  assurance  of  his 
constant  expectation  that  I  should  come  back  all  too  soon,  I 
took  leave  of  my  native  home  and  arrived  at  Auburn  by  stage- 
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coach,  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  on  Christmas 
morning. 

His  partnership  with  Judge  Miller  began  January  1st,  1823, 
and  in  it  the  judge  generously  stipulated  that  if  Seward's  share 
of  the  earnings  fell  short  of  $500  during  the  first  year,  he,  the 
judge,  would  make  that  amount  good  to  him.  Much  to  the 
gratification  of  both,  however,  his  share  exceeded  that  amount. 

It  was  the  custom  of  that  time  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  bar  to  employ  their  elder  brethren  to  try  their  cases  in 
court,  and  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Seward  that  he  shocked  the  bar, 
almost  from  his  first  advent,  by  trying  all  of  his  own  cases, 
where  the  rules  of  the  courts  permitted. 

This  course  seems  to  have  cost  him  a  great  effort,  for  he 
used  afterward  to  say,  "  Scarce  anyone  would  believe  me  if  I 
had  told  them  that  when  I  came  to  the  responsibilities  of  a 
trial,  or  of  an  argument,  I  would  have  paid  a  larger  sum  to 
be  relieved  from  them  than  the  fees  which  I  had  before  received 
or  stipulated  for."  During  Mr.  Seward's  first  year  in  Auburn, 
he  boarded  with  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brittan  and 
lodged  in  the  back  room,  which  during  the  day  served  him  as 
a  counsel  chamber. 

He  soon  acquired  the  warm  esteem  and  confidence  of  Judge 
Miller,  who  gradually  thereafter  resigned  most  of  the  office 
business  to  him. 

The  second  year  after  his  settlement  in  Auburn,  when  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  well  established  in  his  business,  he 
wrote  to  his  father  that  he  might  give  up  all  fear  of  his  return- 
ing home  to  be  a  charge  upon  him,  and  invited  both  his  parents 
to  visit  him  that  they  might  become  better  acquainted  with  his 
prosperity  and  future  prospects.  This  invitation  they  accepted, 
and  while  here  he  planned  and  carried  out  for  them  a  trip,  by 
private  conveyance,  to  Niagara  Falls,  accompanied  by  Judge 
Miller's  family  and  Wilhelm  Mynders  of  Seneca  Falls. 

Near  Kochester,  then  smaller  than  Auburn,  they  visited  a 
suspension  bridge  which  spanned  the  Genesee  River  just  below 
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the  falls.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  suspension  bridge  in  our 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  year  or  two  after,  of  its 
own  weight. 

Returning  through  the  town,  in  one  of  its  muddy  streets, 
their  coach  suddenly  broke  down,  precipitating  them  into  the 
mud.     Of  the  rescue  he  said  : 

"Among  the  crowd  which  quickly  assembled,  one  taller  and 
more  effective,  while  more  deferential  and  sympathizing  than  the 
rest,  lent  the  party  his  assistance.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Thurlow  Weed." 

On  the  twentieth  of  October,  182-i,  he  was  married  in  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Auburn,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sitgraves,  to  Fran- 
ces Adeline,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Elijah  Miller.  He  was 
then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  she  nineteen.  Judge  Miller 
gave  his  consent  to  their  marriage  only  upon  condition  that  his 
daughter  should  not  leave  home  while  he  survived.  Thus  Mr. 
Seward  became  an  inmate  of  Judge  Miller's  household,  and  the 
old  family  residence,  still  standing  on  South  street,  continued  to 
be  his  home  with  occasional  intervals  of  absence,  for  the  next 
forty  eight  years.  ~ 

The  occupants  of  the  old  home  at  that  time  were  Judge 
Elijah  Miller,  then  a  widower,  his  daughters,  Frances  Adeline 
and  Lazette  M.,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Alva  Worden, 
Judge  Miller's  mother,  Mrs.  Pauline  Miller  and  Mr.  Seward. 
These,  as  well  as  others  mentioned  in  this  paper,  have  since 
passed  away. 

The  old  house,  however,  stands  today,  much  as  it  did  then, 
although  now  occupied  by  a  succeeding  generation. 

Here  then  Mr.  Seward  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  and  here  we  take  leave  of  him  tonight. 

As  we  look  for  a  moment  through  the  now  open  door  of  his 
then  future,  we  see  a  life  of  great  activity  diversified  by  many 
trials  and  many  triumphs,  but  through  all  the  vicissitudes,  one 
who  ever  sought  to  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society, 
December  ii,  1877, 

BY  ELLIOT  G.  STORKE. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    PRESS    OF    CAYUGA 
COUNTY,  FROM   1798  TO   1877. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  am  with  you  tonight  to 
present,  as  best  I  may,  "  The  History  of  the  Press  of  this 
County." 

But  it  is  no  easy  task  which  you  have  assigned  me, — for  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  collate  History,  which  is  a  record 
of  facts,  from  the  vague  memories  of  individuals,  or  from  frag- 
mentary data,  widely  scattered,  and  difficult  of  access. 

Tradition,  it  is  true,  for  thousands  of  years,  was  the  main 
reliance  of  the  historian,  and  the  memory  the  chief  depository 
of  his  facts.  Yet  those  facts  were  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  song  and  story,  and  other  rude  devices ;  but 
so  imperfectly,  as  to  be  unreliable — little  better  than  legends, 
or  fables. 

The  memory  of  today,  in  the  absence  of  records,  has  not 
even  those  imperfect  aids — is  not  trained  to  the  retention  of 
facts,  which  rapidly  escape  it.  Many  intelligent  gentlemen, 
who,  in  former  years  were  interested  in  our  local  press,  now  find 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  recall  the  events  with  which  they 
were  connected,  with  sufficient  distinctness  for  our  purpose ; 
and,  as  many  records  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  or  are  other- 
wise lost  to  us,  there  are,  therefore,  many  blanks  left — all  diffi- 
cult, and  some  impossible  to  fill. 

I  have  sought  materials  for  this  paper  from  every  available 
source ;  and  am  indebted  to  the  venerable  Thomas  M.  Skinner 
for  complete  files  of  the  Auburn  Gazette,  from  1816  to  1818, 
and  of  the  Cayuga  Republican,  from  1818  to  1833,  inclusive — 
seventeen  unbroken  years — not  a  paper,  nor  a  paragraph  miss- 
ing —and  the  only  complete  files,  extending  over  many  years, 
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of  any  of  our  older  journals,  which  I  have  been  able  to  find. 
These  very  valuable  papers  have,  I  am  glad  to  know,  recently 
been  placed  in  your  collection  ;  also,  to  the  following  gentlemen 
for  valuable  notes  on  the  press  of  their  time,  or  for  files  of  their 
journals,  namely  :  Isaac  S.  Allen,  Oscar  F.  Knapp,  Wm.  J. 
Moses,  T.  B.  Barber,  Kendrick  Vail,  Fred.  W.  Prince,  A.  B. 
Hamblin,  J.  M.  Austin,  Michael  S.  Myers,  Henry  A.  Hawes, 
and  to  various  gentlemen  in  Moravia,  Weedsport,  Port  Byron, 
Union  Springs  and  Meridian,  for  notes  upon  the  journals  printed 
in  their  respective  localities;  also  to  the  Histories  of  Auburn, 
by  Henry  Hall  and  E.  A.  Thomas,  and  to  the  Historical  and 
Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  State,  by  J.  H.  French. 

The  Press  History  of  this  county  embraces  a  period  of 
seventy -nine  years — beginning  with  1798.  Since  then  there 
have  been  established  in  it  some  sixty  different  journals,  besides 
important  book-publishing  houses. 

Hence  you  will  see  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
and  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  errors  or  omissions  which  may 
have  been  made. 

Hence,  also,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  noble  object  of  this 
Society — that  of  rescuing  from  oblivion,  while  it  was  possible, 
important  events  in  our  local  history — was  not,  in  this  case, 
undertaken  any  too  soon. 

Before  describing  the  several  Newspaper  and  Book-publish- 
ing establishments  of  the  county,  I  would  ask  your  brief  atten- 
tion to  some  general  consideration,  suggested  by,  and  appro- 
priate to  our  subject,  namely :  What  our  Press  Indicates ; 
Influence  of  our  Press ;  The  Press  as  a  Mirror;  and  The  Press 
and  Early  Settlements. 

WHAT  OUR  PRESS  INDICATES. 

The  printing-press  of  this  country  is  a  fair  index  of  the 
tastes  and  the  intelligence  and,  also,  of  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  no  other  age,  nor  in  any  other  country  have  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  been  so  generally  distributed  among  all  the 
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people  as  in  New  England,  and  among  their  descendants  in  the 
Central  and  Western  States.  The  axe  and  the  plow  of  the 
pioneer  were  quickly  followed  by  the  school  house  and  the 
church,  and  these  by  their  just  complement — the  Printing- 
Press.  To  read  and  to  have  something  to  read  were  Yankee 
birthrights,  which  have  descended  to  their  children  wherever 
found.  The  circulation  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
exceeds  that  of  similar  journals  in  the  four  great  nations  of 
Europe,  namely  :  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy, — 
a  fact  embodying  in  itself  a  most  expressive  commentary. 

Our  printing  press  not  only  indicates  the  culture — the  literary 
tastes  of  the  people — but  also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  their 
mechanical  and  general  material  progress.  Had  we  before  ua 
here,  models  of  the  different  presses  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  used,  since  their  first  introduction  into  the  country, 
it  would  furnish  a  most  interesting  museum  of  mechanical  pro- 
gress. What  a  wide  contrast  between  the  rude  press  on  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  learned  and  practiced  his  art,  and  the  mar- 
velous perfection  of  the  press  of  today,  and,  by  extending  the 
view,  we  should  observe  an  equal  contrast  between  the  means 
and  condition  of  our  people  then  and  now. 

Then,  after  a  day  of  excessive  toil  by  two  strong  men, 
stripped  to  their  work  as  in  athletic  games,  changing  hourly 
from  Balls  to  Lever,  and  from  Lever  to  Balls,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred small  sheets  could  be  printed,  and  manual  power  only  was 
employed. 

However,  the  little  which  the  press  could  produce,  met  the 
demands  of  the  time — the  existing  wants  of  the  people.  But 
the  wonderfully  complex,  delicately  adjusted,  yet  powerful  and 
rapidly  operating  press  of  today,  flings  off  in  a  single  hour,  its 
score  of  thousands  of  mammoth  sheets,  printed  on  both  sides, 
from  continuous  rolls  of  paper,  separated  into  its  proper  sheets, 
and  folded  and  directed  ready  for  the  mails — all  by  mechanism, 
working  automatically,  aided  only  by  the  slender  lingers  of 
delicate  girls  ! 
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There  is,  therefore,  more  of  fact  than  of  fancy  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza : 

"  Thus  the  prolific  press,  whose  tablet,  wrought 
By  graphic  genius,  from  his  painted  thought, 
Flings  forth  by  millions,  the  prodigious  birth, 
And,  in  a  moment,  stocks  the  astonished  earth." 

But  seventy-nine  years  ago  it  was  not  so.  Steam  then  floated 
free  and  had  not  been  made  the  servant  of  man  ;  nor  had 
genius  yet  wrought  out  the  skillful  devices  since  employed, 
not  only  by  the  printer,  but  in  most  of  the  arts  of  life.  Had 
they  existed,  they  could  not  then  have  been  used.  The  demand 
for  them  had  not  yet  arisen.  They  could  not  have  been  borne 
thro'  the  forests,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  rude  homes  of  the 
pioneers,  nor  used  by  them.  Other  things  must  precede — the 
steam  engine,  the  railroad,  a  denser  population  and  greater 
wealth.  In  due  time  they  came,  and  necessities  as  they  arose, 
were  met  by  the  needed  appliances,  until  the  wonderfully  rapid 
productions  of  the  modern  press  were  rendered  not  only  possi- 
ble but  profitable. 

INFLUENCE   OF   OUR  PRESS. 

Our  Press  not  only  indicates  the  literary  tastes  and  the 
mechanical  and  general  material  progress  of  our  people,  but  it  is 
also  largely  instrumental  in  forming  and  guiding  public  opinion 
— transcending  in  that  respect,  the  influence  both  of  the  Pulpit 
and  the  Forum.  In  Great  Britain,  where  their  newspaper  cir- 
culation, relatively  to  population,  is  not  one-fourth  of  ours, 
their  press  is  styled  the  "  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Kealm," — the 
other  three  being  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal  and  the 
commons.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  our  Press,  that 
instead  of  being,  as  is  the  press  of  Great  Britian,  the  "  Fourth 
estate"  it  is  really  the  first — no  other  agency  in  the  country 
being  of  equal  influence  and  potency.  Please  notice  its  won- 
derful growth.  In  1840 — the  year  in  which  many  of  us  voted 
for,  or  against  General   Harrison  for  the  Presidency — we  had 
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1,631  newspapers.  Now  we  have  over  7,000.  Then  their 
average  annual  circulation  was  195,000,000  copies.  Now  it  is 
over  2,000,000,000,  ten  times  greater  than  in  1840  !  An  average 
annual  increase  in  circulation,  for  thirty-seven  years  of  nearly 
thirty  per  cent!  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  size  of  the  sheets,  the 
quality  and  variety  of  matter,  in  the  style  of  letter-press  and 
engravings,  the  change  has  been  greater  still.  This  explains 
the  source  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  our  press.  In 
France,  "  Legitimacy  "  so  dreads  the  influence  of  a  free  press, 
that  she  places  it  under  the  most  rigid  and  cruel  censorship. 
Even  here,  at  times  of  peril,  we  have  been  led  to  restrict  the 
free  utterances  of  our  press.  Burke  remarked  in  one  of  his 
terse  sentences,  "  Read  a  newspaper  a  year  and  it  will  become 
your  master.''  This,  long  ago,  was  said  of  the  British  press, 
and  addressed  to  the  British  people.  It  has  with  us  even 
greater  force,  because  of  our  more  general  use  of  newspapers. 
With  us,  the  press  is  the  great,  all-encompassing  band,  which 
binds  and  holds  together  the  various  organizations  of  the 
country,  of  whatever  name,  and  wields  over  the  members  of 
the  respective  organizations,  an  influence  and  a  power  which 
may  well  be  called  "  masterly."  Each  party  and  each  sect,  all 
associations  of  individuals,  have  their  "  advocates  "  and  "organs," 
to  which  they  become  very  closely  attached,  and  by  which  they 
are,  in  a  large  degree,  controlled. 

THE   PRESS   AS   A   MIRROR. 

The  press  is  not  only  largely  instrumental  in  forming  and 
guiding  public  opinion,  but  it  mirrors  forth,  day  by  day,  the 
very  elements  and  details  of  the  social,  business,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  people  everywhere,  as  no  other  agency 
ever  has  done.  Its  two  great  adjuncts  are  the  telegraph  and 
phonography.  The  telegraph  masses  the  whole  civilized  world 
into  a  single  auditory,  and,  by  the  aid  of  phonography  and  the 
press,  daily  addresses  the  world's  inhabitants!  The  prominent 
events  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  are  thus  daily 
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laid  before  us,  the  news  outstripping  the  earth's  diurnal  motion, 
which  exceeds  one  thousand  miles  per  hour  !  A  daily  recurring 
marvel ! 

Society  as  it  is,  throughout  the  world,  by  the  aid  of  the 
omnipresent  correspondent,  is  thus  daily  transferred  to  the 
enduring  page,  which  will,  if  preserved,  be  referred  to  by 
succeeding  generations  with  more  and  more  interest  the  farther 
they  advance  from  us.  That  consideration  should  induce  us  to 
carefully  collect,  and  securely  to  preserve,  not  only  our  own 
newspapers,  but,  at  least,  one  complete  file  of  a  leading  city 
journal. 

Greater  value  and  interest  would  be  given  to  such  collections, 
if,  at  stated  periods,  say  once  each  decade,  and  while  the  facts 
could  be  ascertained,  concise  papers  were  collated,  embodying 
a  brief  history  of  the  journals  and  books  published,  with 
incidents  of  the  press,  and  brief  notices  of  those  who  had  been 
prominently  connected  therewith. 

THE   PRESS   AND   EARLY   SETTLEMENTS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  press  brought  into  this  country 
was  but  nine  years  after  the  first  settler  had  fixed  his  home 
here.  To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  fact,  we  should 
reflect,  that  settlements  eighty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  first 
settler  came  into  the  country,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  as 
rapidly  made  as  now.  Settlers  then  could  not  dart  through 
the  country  at  forty  miles  per  hour ;  but,  as  a  rule,  must  either 
wend  their  way  on  foot,  through  dense  forests,  the  abodes  "  of 
wild  beasts  and  of  wilder  men,"  hundreds  of  miles,  carrying 
their  food  in  knapsacks,  and  their  axes  upon  their  shoulders, 
or,  if  bringing  families,  by  the  ploding  aid  of  oxen,  often  cut- 
ting their  own  roads,  fording  streams  and  bridging  swamps. 

If  then,  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties  a  sufficient  population 
in  nine  years  had  gathered  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake  to 
justify  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  do  we  not  see  in  that 
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fact  ample  reason  why  the  descendants  of  such  ancestors  should 
love,  and  liberally  sustain,  as  we  know  they  do,  institutions  of 
learning  ? 

The  County  of  Cayuga  in  1798,  or  of  Onondaga,  as  it  was 
then  called,  comprised,  besides  its  present  territory,  the  counties 
of  Onondaga,  Seneca,  and  a  part  of  Tompkins.  The  county 
business  of  this  large  region  was,  at  first,  transacted  in  barns 
and  private  houses,  in  what  is  now  Onondaga  County;  then  for 
a  short  period  at  Levanna,  in  this  county,  and  for  several  years 
after  at  Aurora.  Hence,  and  because  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  facility  of  transportation  afforded  by  the  lake, 
Levanna  and  Aurora  became  the  centers  around  which  the  first 
settlers  gathered,  and  in,  or  near  which,  the  first  newspapers 
were  started. 

OUR   NEWSPAPER   PRESS. 

John  Delano,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1798,  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Levanna  Gazette  and  Onondaga  Advertiser,  at 
Levanna,  the  first  paper  published  in  the  State,  west  of  Whites- 
town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ontario  Gazette,  published  the 
year  previous,  at  Geneva.  Perfect  bound  copies  of  the  latter 
paper,  from  1797,  had  been  kept  until  a  recent  date,  but,  being 
stored  in  a  wooden  building,  adjoining  a  carpenter  shop  and 
sash  and  blind  factory,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  thus  blotting  out, 
at  once,  the  local  records  of  about  eighty  years !  I  have  also 
found  several  instances  in  this  county  where  carefully  arranged 
files  of  our  local  papers  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  second  paper  published  in  the  county  was  the  Western 
Luminary,  at  Watkins  Settlement,  now  Scipioville,  by  Ebenezer 
Eaton,  on  March  24th,  1801. 

On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1806,  the  brothers  Henry  and 
James  Pace,  established  the  Aurora  Gazette,  at  Aurora  ;  but 
not  succeeding,  they  removed  their  office  here,  and  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1808,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Western  Federalist, 
which  they  continued  for  eight  years.     It  was  printed  upon  a 
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blue  sheet,  about  the  size  of  cap-paper,  and  very  coarsely 
executed. 

The  Paces  were  of  English  birth,  with  decided  sympathies 
with  the  mother-country  on  the  questions  which  led  to  the  war 
of  1812.  Their  radical  federal  doctrines  were  not  well  received 
by  many  of  their  readers.  Yet,  as  their's  was,  for  some  time,  the 
only  local  paper  having  the  monopoly  of  legal  advertising,  and 
printing  their  small  sheet  quite  cheaply,  they  held  the  field, 
until,  by  the  competition  of  the  Cayuga  Patriot,  and  the  grow- 
ing unpopularity  of  Federalism,  they  were  forced  to  yield  to 
the  Auburn  Gazette,  in  1816,  a  neutral  paper,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

In  March,  1799,  the  County  of  Cayuga  was  organized,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  question  began  by  removing  the  county 
business  from  Aurora.  It  was  finally  settled  in  1805,  by  fixing 
it  here.  That  decision  changed  the  current  of  emigration  and 
of  business  to  the  latter  point,  and  the  publishing  enterprises 
outside  of  Auburn  were  soon  abandoned. 

The  fifth  paper  published  in  the  county  was  the  Cayuga 
Tocsin,  at  Union  Springs,  in  1812,  by  R.  T.  Chamberlain.  But 
business  interests  soon  induced  its  transfer  to  Auburn.  The 
Patriot,  being  then  well  established,  so  held  the  field  as  to  leave 
little  chance  for  the  success  of  another  Democratic  newspaper, 
and  the  Tocsin  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  sixth  paper  in  the  county  was  the  Cayuga  Patriot,  first 
published  by  J.  G.  Hathaway,  who  was  succeeded  in  1814  by 
Samuel  R  Brown.  It  was  politically  opposed  to  the  Federalist, 
advocating  the  doctrines  of  the  party  which  sustained  the  war, 
supported  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  in  opposition  to  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, and  was  the  organ  here  of  the  party  of  which  Enos  T. 
Throop  was  a  leading  representative.  It  was  a  small  quarto, 
coarsely  printed,  but  conducted  with  fair  ability,  and  well 
received.  It  made  such  rapid  inroads  upon  the  field  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Federalist,  as,  within   two  years,  to  compel  its 
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discontinuance.  Its  office  was  over  a  wagon-maker's  shop,  near 
the  river,  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Mecbanic  street.  A 
young  man,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  tbe  leading  jour- 
nalists of  the  country — Thurlow  Weed — worked  here,  and 
gives  us  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  editor,  his  consort,  and  the 
village : 

"Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  upper  story  of  a  wagon- 
maker's  shop,  where  the  Cayuga  Patriot  was  printed,  for  there 
we  worked,  and  laughed  and  played  away  the  winter  of  1814. 
Samuel  R  Brown,  who  published  the  Patriot,  was  an  honest, 
amiable,  easy,  slip-shod  sort  of  a  man,  whose  patient,  good- 
natured  wife  was  cut  from  the  same  piece."  He  adds  that 
"Auburn  was  then  a  small  village,  without  sidewalks,  or  a 
pavement,  and,  save  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  muddiest  place  we 
ever  saw."  Kichard  Oliphant,  then  a  lad,  was  a  type-setter  in 
this  office,  and  Mr.  Weed  compliments  him  for  his  skill  and 
fidelity,  which  his  after-life  fully  exemplified. 

James  Beardsley  published  the  Patriot  in  1817 ;  David 
Rurnsey,  father  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  of  that  name,  in 
1819  ;  and  in  that  year  U.  F.  Doubleday  purchased  the  estab- 
lishment. He  had  had  some  four  years'  previous  experience 
as  a  publisher,  and  in  his  hands  the  paper  prospered.  He  pub- 
lished it  for  eight  years;  when,  on  April  1st,  1827,  Isaac  S. 
Allen  became,  with  him,  an  equal  partner,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Doubleday  &  Allen.  They  published  the  paper  for  four  and 
a  half  years,  or  until  Sept.  21,  1831,  when,  on  Mr.  Doubleday's 
election  to  congress,  he  transferred  his  interest  in  the  paper  to 
Mr.  Allen.  The  latter  continued  the  publication  until  Dec.  30, 
1833,  when  Willett  Lounsbury  became  a  partner,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Allen  &  Lounsbury,  by  whom  the  journal  was 
published  about  nine  and  one-half  years,  and  until  Mr.  Louns- 
bury's  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  May  18,  1843.  Mr. 
Allen  then  purchased  the  interest  which  Mr.  L.  had  held  in  the 
paper,  and  individually  continued  its  publication  until  June  12, 
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184.5.  Mr.  Doubleday  was  employed,  at  this  time,  to  write, 
each  week,  the  leading  editorial,  though  then  the  Agent  of  the 
Auburn  Prison.  At  the  latter  date  Mr.  D.  became  again  the 
sole  owner  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Allen  retiring. 

On  Nov.  17,  1846,  Mr.  Doubleday,  being  about  to  remove  to 
Illinois,  transferred  his  interest  in  the  Patriot  to  Henry  A. 
Hawes  and  Henry  M.  Stone,  who  published  it  under  the  firm 
of  Hawes  &  Stone,  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Tocsin, 
second,  in  June,  1847,  the  combined  papers  receiving  the  name 
of  the  Cayuga  New  Era. 

Ulysses  F.  Doubleday  was,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable 
man.  His  mind  was  exact,  mathematical,  and  closely  analytic. 
We  have  had  more  ready  and  brilliant  political  writers  than 
he,  but  few,  if  any,  whose  writings  had  more  influence  with 
their  readers.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  few  politi- 
cians who  were  careful  of  their  facts,  and  frank  and  accurate  in 
their  expression.  He  died  at  Belvidere,  111.,  March  11,  1866. 
A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  L  S.  Allen,  in  1862,  contained  this 
paragraph:  "I  have  three  sons,  three  grandsons,  and  one  son- 
in-law  in  the  service  of  my  country."  Abner,  Ulysses  and 
Thomas  were  the  sons,  two  of  whom  held  important  commands. 
A  patriotic  record ! 

Willett  Lounsbury  was  as  marked  and  peculiar  in  his  mental 
characteristics  as  was  Mr.  Doubleday.  His  mind  was  strong 
and  accurate,  rather  than  quick  or  brilliant.  He  was  no 
dissembler.  His  pen  and  his  tongue  gave  true  expression  to 
his  thoughts  and  opinions.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  the  principles  and  theory  of  which  he  loved,  but  he 
was  of  too  diffident  and  retiring  a  nature  to  fight  his  way  to 
success  in  practical  litigation.  The  quiet  work  of  the  editor 
was  more  congenial  to  him,  and  here  he  gradually  won  success. 

Isaac  S.  Allen,  though  now  in  what  is  usually  the  winter  of 
life,  retains  still  much  of  its  autumn  vigor  and  fruitfulness. 
His  step  is  still  elastic,  his  eye  is  not  dimmed,  and  the  linea- 
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merits  of  health  and  happiness  are  clearly  defined  in  his 
features,  and  in  every  expression  of  voice  and  manner.  He 
has  been  successful  in  business,  has  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way  in  "  the  happy  mean  between  the  little  and  the  great,"  and 
his  last  days  give  evident  promise  that  they  are  to  be  his  best 
days. 

Auburn  Gazette  was  issued  in  June,  1816,  by  Skinner  & 
Crosby — Thos.  M.  Skinner  and  Wm.  Crosby — Mr.  Skinner 
being  the  manager  and  principal  owner.  He  came  here  from 
New  London,  Conn.  Frederick  Prince,  who  had  worked  in  the 
same  office  with  Mr.  S.,  came  on  with  him,  and  worked  in  his 
office  here  for  many  years.  He  had  then  just  attained  his 
majority.  Between  those  gentlemen  a  close  and  life-long 
friendship  has  existed,  and,  I  may  add,  that  no  one  who  could 
appreciate  true  worth  and  sterling  personal  merit  could  know 
them  intimately  and  not  be  their  friend. 

The  Gazette  was  ably  and  carefully  conducted,  and,  for  the 
time,  neatly  printed.  It  was  independent  in  politics,  with  a 
leaning  toward  the  Clintonians,  and  so  continued  for  two  years, 
when  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Cayuga  Republican,  a  decidedly 
Clintonian  sheet.  The  nominal  publisher  was  Augustus  Buck- 
ingham, an  employee  in  the  office,  but  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  paper.  His  name  was  so  used  because  he  was  free  from 
any  taint  of  Federalism,  and  as  a  measure  of  business  and 
political  policy.  A  few  months  later  the  name  of  Frederick 
Prince  appeared  as  publisher,  Mr.  Skinner  appearing  only  as 
printer,  though  the  sole  owner  and  real  publisher  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Crosby  being  dead.  The  paper  soon  became  a  leading  and 
thorough  party  organ,  and  secured  for  itself  a  liberal  patronage. 
It  was  continued  by  Mr.  Skinner  for  fifteen  years,  under  the 
title  of  Cayuga  Republican,  when,  in  May,  1833,  it  was  united 
with  the  Free  Press,  the  new  paper  taking  the  name  of  the 
Auburn  Journal  and  Advertiser,  published  by  Oliphant  &  Skin- 
ner— Henry  Oliphant  and  T.  M.  Skinner — both  experienced 
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and  successful  newspaper  publishers.  They  continued  its  pub- 
lication for  six  years,  when  Mr.  Skinner  retired. 

The  Cayuga  Republican  was  always  a  well  conducted  and 
printed  journal,  received  with  favor  by  its  readers,  and  liberally 
patronized.  Its  editors  were  seldom  announced,  or  publicly 
recognized.  Eichard  L.  Smith  and  G.  A.  Gamage  are  the  only 
ones  so  made  known.  The  latter  gave  to  the  paper,  for  one 
year,  his  entire  time,  and,  while  in  his  charge,  it  gave  clear 
evidence  of  his  erudition,  his  elegance  as  a  writer,  and  skill  as 
a  journalist.  But  original  articles,  except  on  the  eve  of 
elections,  were  not  then  common.  The  matter  consisted  mainly 
of  extracts  from  the  city  papers.  Editorial  and  local  depart- 
ments were  not  then  regularly  maintained. 

During  the  great  agitation  which  the  subject  of  Anti-Masonry 
produced  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  from  1827  to 
1837,  this  journal  was  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Masonic  parly,  and 
so  continued  till  its  union  with  the  Free  Press,  in  1833.  At 
this  time  there  were  no  regular  book  stores  in  the  village,  and 
Mr.  Skinner,  and  later,  U.  F.  Doubleday,  maintained  very 
creditable  book  and  stationery  stores,  in  connection  with  their 
newspapers. 

The  Evcmgelical  Recorder,  a  Religious  Weekly  Magazine,  was 
started  in  January,  1818,  by  the  Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  as 
Editor,  printed  by  Thomas  M.  Skinner,  and  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  for  the  want  of  patronage. 

In  1818  Henry  C.  Southwick  issued  here  the  Advocate  of  the 
People,  and  continued  it  for  a  short  period  only,  the  ground 
being  then  fully  occupied  by  the  Patriot  and  Republican. 

In  the  order  of  dates  the  Free  Press  was  the  next  paper  issued 
here,  by  Richard  Oliphant,  in  1824.  He  continued  it  for  five 
years,  and  then  sold  it  to  his  brother  Henry,  by  whom  it  was 
continued  four  years,  and  in  May,  1833,  it  was  united,  as  stated, 
with  the  Cayuga  Republican. 

The  Free  Press  was  always  a  creditable  and  well  managed 
journal,  the  largest  in  the  state  west  of  Albany,  and  the  politi- 
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cal  rival  of  the  Patriot,  then  the  leading  Democratic  paper,  and 
edited  by  that  close  thinker,  cogent  reasoner,  and  forcible 
writer,  U.  F.  Doubleday. 

The  Gospel  Messenger  was  started  in  Auburn  in  1827,  by 
Rev.  Jno.  C.  Eudd,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  for 
several  years  principal  of  the  Auburn  Academy.  The  Messenger 
was  published  weekly,  and  while  primarily  devoted  to  the 
Episcopal  polity,  was  liberal  to  all  sects.  It  was  very  ably 
edited,  Dr.  Rudd  having  been  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  of  writers.  The  place  of  publication  was  first  changed 
to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Utica. 

Of  Dr.  Rudd  your  reader  has  very  pleasant  and  grateful 
recollections,  as  his  early  instructor  and  friend,  to  whom  he  is 
more  indebted  for  early  mental  guidance  than  to  any — he  had 
almost  said,  to  all  others.  The  doctor's  library,  then  the 
largest  in  the  village,  was  for  years  his  regular  resort,  and  the 
genial  reception  always  given  him,  and  the  wise  counsel  as  to 
the  selection  and  use  of  books,  gave  a  direction  to  his  reading, 
from  the  fanciful  and  fictitious,  to  the  useful  and  substantial, 
that  influenced  his  whole  subsequent  life.  Pardon  this  personal 
allusion,  for  I  give  it  only  as  an  instance  of  the  great  influence 
for  good  which  a  wise  educator  may  have  over  youth,  and  as  a 
deserved  tribute  to  an  eminently  wise  and  good  man. 

The  Gospel  Advocate  was  commenced  by  Doubleday  &  Allen, 
Jan.  1st,  1828,  Rev.  L.  S.  Everitt,  Universalist,  editor ;  8  vo. 
form,  semi-monthly,  continued  for  three  years.  Rev.  0.  A. 
Brownson  was  one  of  the  contributors. 

The  Diamond  was  commenced  in  1830,  and  continued  for  a 
brief  period  only. 

In  1834  Frederick  Prince  started  the  Cayuga  Democrat,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  subsequent  journals  that  bore  the  word 
"  Democrat "  as  their  prominent  designation.  It  was,  however, 
not  a  success,  for  in  1835  he  started  the  Auburn  Miscellany, 
and  in  1839  he  became  foreman  of  the  Western  Banner,  started 
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in  that  year,  with  Francis  S.  Wiggins  editor,  the  printing  office 
having  been  purchased  of  Mr.  Prince.  Subsequently,  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Auburn  Banner,  and  in  1841 
it  was  sold  to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  New  York. 

Frederick  Prince  has  had  a  long  and  an  exceedingly  varied 
experience,  as  printer  and  publisher,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
a  brief  sketch  of  which  may  interest  his  many  friends  here, 
by  whom  he  is  pleasantly  remembered.  After  spending  five 
years  with  Mr.  Skinner,  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  started 
the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  one  of  the  editors  of  which  was 
Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author  of  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 
The  Cabinet  was  one  of  the  first  ladies'  journals  published  in 
this  country.  It  was  merged,  in  1823,  in  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  and 
Mr.  Prince  came  to  Syracuse,  established  a  job  office,  and  also 
worked  on  the  Syracuse  Gazette.  In  1827  he  removed  to 
Weedsport,  and  published  for  two  years  the  Weedsport  Advertiser, 
following  it,  for  six  months,  with  a  campaign  paper,  entitled 
the  Northern  Phoenix.  He  then  started  the  Courier,  in  Jordan, 
which  he  published  for  six  months.  Removing  thence  to 
Salina,  which  was  then  larger  than  Syracuse,  he  published,  for 
a  short  period,  the  Salina  Courier.  Returning  to  Auburn,  in 
1833,  he  started  the  Auburn  Democrat,  followed  in  1835  by  the 
Auburn  Miscellany,  and  in  1838  by  the  Auburn  Daily  News,  the 
first  daily  'paper  published  in  the  county,  and  continued  it  for 
seven  months,  with  a  brief  subsequent  revival.  He  sold  his 
office,  in  1844,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Western  Banner,  and 
became  their  foreman  ;  but  soon  removed  to  Port  Byron,  and 
established  the  Port  Byron  Herald,  issuing  it  for  two  years ; 
but  continuing  a  job  office  there  until  1849,  when  he  closed  his 
eventful  career  as  printer,  editor,  author  and  publisher — the 
most  eventful  experience  of  any  of  the  publishers  of  the 
county — and  came  here  to  reside.  He  was  for  many  years 
clerk  of  the  village,  the  second  clerk  under  the  city  charter, 
and  for  several  subsequent  years.     As  a  writer,  he  inclined  to 
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romance,  and  some  of  his  stories  were  published  in  the  Cabinet, 
in  1822.  His  "  Tales  of  Fort  Hill  "  had  a  marked  local  celeb- 
rity, and  have  been  again  and  again  republished. 

Henry  A.  Hawes  learned  his  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Banner, 
and,  on  its  sale,  engaged  with  Mr.  Oliphant,  on  the  Advertiser, 
the  foreman  then  being  O.  F.  Knapp,  and  Cornelius  S.  Under- 
wood was  an  employee.  Mr.  Hawes  was  subsequently  employed 
on  the  Patriot  and  the  Tocsin,  and  in  the  book-publishing  house 
of  Derby,  Miller  &  Co.  He  was  partner  of  H.  M.  Stone,  in 
publishing  the  Democrat ;  also  of  Stone,  Hawes  &  Co.,  in  pub- 
lishing the  New  Era,  and  is  now  on  the  Syracuse  Courier. 

Cornelius  S.  Underwood  was  for  many  years  prominent 
amongst  the  printers  of  Auburn,  in  the  capacities  of  journey- 
man, foreman  and  proof-reader.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  had 
few  equals.  His  perceptions  were  quick  and  accurate,  and.  his 
knowledge  of  his  art  complete.  He  held  that  position  for 
several  years  in  the  book-publishing  house  of  Derby,  Miller  & 
Co.,  and  afterwards  held  various  civil  and  military  positions. 

T.  B.  Barber  learned  his  trade  in  the  office  of  Henry  Oliphant 
and  learned  it  so  well,  that  it  will  be  no  disparagement  to  his 
brethren  in  the  craft  to  say  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  show 
as  many  neat  specimens  of  workmanship  as  have  come  from 
his  hands,  in  the  various  offices  in  which  his  artistic  skill  has 
been  manifested.  His  were  the  aptitudes  of  the  artist,  with 
which  but  few  are  favored,  and  his  true  employment  would 
have  been  that  of  the  designer  or  engraver. 

The  Primitive  Christian,  by  Rev.  Silas  E.  Shepard,  Disciple, 
was  commenced  in  1835,  and  continued  for  six  years.  It  was 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  religious  views  of  that  sect. 
Nearly  a  full  year's  issue  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  their 
respective  beliefs,  by  the  editor  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, which  is  very  interesting. 

The  Chronicles,  by  Ezra,  the  Scribe,  were  published  here  at 
this  time,  but  their  author  and   publishers  were  kept  secret. 
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They  were  ingeniously  and  forcibly  written,  and  very  severe 
upon  the  alleged  barbarities  of  the  officers  of  the  Auburn 
Prison.  The  excitement  was  so  great  and  general  as  to  change 
the  party  politics  of  the  couuty.  Libel  suits  grew  out  of  it 
without  discovering  who  wrote  them.  Now,  after  more  than 
forty  years,  it  turns  out  that  they  were  written  by  Rev.  Silas 
E.  Shepard,  the  then  editor  of  the  Primitive  Christian.  This  is 
no  doubt  authentic,  as  it  appears  in  a  full  biographical  notice 
of  him,  published  at  Troy,  Pa.,  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
there  on  the  18th  of  October  last. 

The  Peoples  Library  was  started  in  1836  by  Francis  S. 
Wiggins,  but  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  Conference  Record  was  begun  here  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Chamber- 
lain in  1837. 

On  April  5,  1839,  the  Cayuga  Tocsin,  Second,  was  started,  and 
became  the  organ  of  the  "  Free  Soil  "  or  "  Barnburner  "  divis- 
ion of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Patriot  being  the  organ  of  the 
conservative  or  "Old  Hunker"  division,  distinctions  which, 
were  kept  up  until  1847,  when  a  partial  truce  was  made,  and 
the  two  papers  were  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Cayuga  New 
Era, 

The  "Tocsin"  was  first  published  by  Miller  and  Hine. 
Gelem  Hine  had  published  the  Genoa  Spy,  and  the  materials 
of  that  office  were  carted  here  and  used  in  the  Tocsin  office. 
The  paper  was  next  published  by  Miller  &  Stowe,  and  after- 
ward by  Merrill  &  Hollet,  T.  Y.  How,  editor.  It  was  a  wide- 
awake journal,  and  the  political  sparring  between  it  and  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Patriot,  was  sharp  and  severe. 

The  Northern  Advocate,  Methodist  Episcopal,  was  started  by 
Rev.  Jno.  E.  Robie,  in  April,  1841,  with  Revs.  F.  G.  Hibbard 
and  William  Hosmer  editors.  It  was  continued  as  a  private 
enterprise  until  May,  1844,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Methodist  General  Conference,  and  continued  here  as  the 
Northern   Christian  Advocate  for  twenty- eight  years,  under  the 
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following  editors :  Rev.  Nelson  Bounds,  from  '44  to  '48 — four 
years ;  Rev.  Wm.  Hosmer,  from  '48  to  'SQ — eight  yeara ;  Rev. 
F.  Gr.  Hibbard,  from  '56  to  '60 — four  years ;  Rev.  Isaac  S. 
Bingham,  from  '60  to  '64 — four  years  ;  and  from  '64  to  '75  by 
Rev.  D.  D.  Lore,  D.  D. — eleven  years,  and  until  his  death 
The  paper,  however,  was  removed  to  Syraeuse  in  1872,  three 
years  before  that  event,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist 
University  there.  While  published  here,  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  William  J.  Moses,  who  was  the  agent  and  business 
manager  of  the  paper.  The  Advocate  has  always  been  a  very 
successful  enterprise. 

The  tStar  of  Temperance,  was  started  by  L.  W.  Dewey,  in 
1845,  and  removed  to  Rochester,  about  1848,  leaving  an  open- 
ing for  the  Cayuga  Chief,  which  soon  followed. 

The  Auburn  Journal  and  Advertiser,  weekly,  was,  as  stated, 
first  issued  here  in  May,  1833.  In  March,  1846,  Mr.  Oliphant 
issued  the  weekly  under  the  title  of  the  Auburn  Journal,  and 
commenced  a  daily  under  that  of  the  Auburn  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  latter  the  second  daily  paper  printed  here. 

The  telegraph  wires  were  brought  into  Auburn  in  May,  1846, 
and  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  transmission  and  pub- 
lication of  news.  Hitherto,  from  one  to  two  days  had  been 
required  for  the  receipt  of  news  from  the  sea  coast,  which  now 
was  instantly  transmitted  ;  and  at  business  centers  a  daily 
journal  became  a  necessity. 

The  Cayuga  Tocsin  therefore,  quickly  followed  the  Advertiser 
in  issuing  a  daily  paper.  Both  those  papers  had  anticipated 
the  completion  of  the  telegraph  to  this  point,  by  receiving  their 
dispatches  by  mail,  first  from  Utica,  and  then  from  Syracuse, 
as  the  telegraph  was  extended  to  those  cities. 

The  era  of  local  newspaper  progress,  at  interior  business 
centers,  really  dates  from  the  completion  of  the  telegraph,  for 
the  latest  news  was  indispensable  to  the  man  of  business,  and 
interesting  to  all — a  demand  which  could  be  met  only  by  the 
daily  press. 
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On  Sept.  14,  1846,  Mr.  Oliphant,  whose  health  had  failed, 
sold  his  papers  to  Henry  Montgomery,  by  whom  they  were 
published  until  May  26th,  1848.  The  latter  did  not  make  the 
enterprise  a  financial  success,  but  made  an  assignment  to  Chas. 
T.  Ferris.  Mr.  B'erris  subsequently  bought  the  establishment, 
and  published  the  papers  until  August  22d,  1849.  He  then 
sold  to  Geo.  W.  Peck,  Oscar  F.  Knapp  taking  a  one-half  inter- 
est therein,  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Montgomery  editors  ;  and  Mr. 
Knapp  business  manager,  the  firm  being  Knapp  &  Peck. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Peck  became  the  editor-in-chief.  That  arrange- 
ment has  since  continued,  the  former  gentlemen,  in  later  years, 
being  aided  by  his  son  Horace  J.,  and  the  latter  by  his  two 
sons,  Henry  D.  and  George  R. 

B.  F.  Hall  and  his  son,  Henry,  and  Jacob  R.  How  have  been 
prominently  connected  with  its  editorial  departments,  and  Chas. 
A.  Caulkins  was  for  some  nine  years  its  city  editor. 

This  paper  has  now  been  published  by  the  same  parties  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  has  been  signally  prosperous.  It  can 
justly  claim  the  longest  individual  ownership  of  any  paper  in 
the  county.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  marked  industry  and 
economy  of  its  management,  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  very 
favorable  circumstances,  as  the  sole  organ,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  party  largely  in  the  ascendant  here,  and  the  consequent 
possession  of  its  general,  as  well  as  its  political,  official  and 
personal  patronage.  It  holds  a  prominent  place  among  the 
larger  and  more  influential  journals  in  the  interior  cities  of  the 
State. 

George  W.  Peck,  from  eighteen  to  twenty -two  years  of  age, 
was  employed  as  an  apprentice  and  compositor  on  the  Quincy, 
111.  Herald  ;  for  about  three  years  on  the  St  Louis  Daily  Repub- 
lican, as  a  compositor.  He  was  next  engaged  for  one  year  on 
the  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Whig,  and  coming  thence  to  Auburn 
worked  here,  in  turn,  for  Henry  Oliphant  and  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  Advertiser.     He  was   next   employed   in   the 
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editorial  department  of  the  Loci-port  Daily  Courier,  and  on 
August  22d,  1849,  be  bought  the  Advertiser,  as  stated.  During 
the  current  year  his  health  failed,  and  his  disease — hemerrhoids 
and  nervous  dyspepsia — induced  manifest  and  repeated  instances 
of  mental  derangement,  with  an  impulse  to  self-destruction, 
which  he  finally  effected,  in  his  own  library,  on  the  28th  day  of 
July  last,  by  a  pistol-shot  through  the  brain. 

Kendrick  Vail  took  his  first  lessons  in  his  art  in  the  office  of 
the  Advertiser,  under  Montgomery,  and  has  devoted  thereto  his 
subsequent  life,  in  the  various  capacities  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness, as  compositor,  foreman,  proof-reader,  pressman,  editor  and 
publisher ;  understanding  practically  and  thoroughly  all  the 
departments  of  the  business,  whether  of  book,  or  newspaper 
publishing.  He  had  the  principal  charge  of  the  press  room  in 
the  publishing  house  of  Derb}*-,  Miller  &  Co.,  was  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Union,  and  is  now  business 
manager  of  the  firm  of  K.  Vail  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Auburn 
Daily  Bulletin,  which  will  be  hereinafter  noticed. 

Andrew  Shuman,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  began  his  second 
year's  apprenticeship  with  Montgomery  on  the  Advertiser,  in 
1846,  and  remained  nearly  three  years.  In  1848  he  published, 
"  on  his  own  hook,"  a  small  weekly  paper  entitled  The  Auburn- 
tan,  doing  the  work  on  overtime.  Kendrick  Vail,  a  fellow 
apprentice,  soon  became  partner,  and  their  paper  was  a  brisk 
and  lively  little  sheet.  But  it  involved  too  much  labor  for  the 
limited  time  of  the  young  men,  and  they  continued  it  for  four 
months  only.  Young  Shuman,  though  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  in  1849  formed  a  partnership  with  T.  W.  &  Emma  Brown, 
in  publishing  the  Cayuga  Chief,  and  continued  it  for  one  year. 
Feeling  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  culture,  he  spent  the 
ensuing  two  years  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  fitting  him 
self  for  college,  and  entered  Hamilton  in  1851.  While  there 
he  made  the  most  of  his  time  and  his  vacations,  even,  were 
spent  here  in  writing   for   the  Advertiser.     In   1853  he  was 
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offered  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Daily  Journal, 
which  he  accepted  and  creditably  filled  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  going  thence  to  Chicago  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal.  He  has  now  held  the  latter  posi- 
tion for  about  twenty  years,  clearly  indicating  his  success  in 
journalism.  In  politics  he  has  been  equally  conspicuous  and 
successful.  He  was  State  Penitentiary  Commissioner  of  Illinois 
from  1865  to  1871,  and  is  now  in  the  first,  year  of  a  four  years' 
term  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  that  State.  He  is  now  47 
years  of  age,  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him, 

I  introduce  and  elaborate  this  sketch  to  show  what  a  self- 
reliant  printer's  apprentice  can  accomplish,  by  diligently  em- 
ploying his  talents,  incited  thereto  by  a  resolute  will  to  do  and 
to  be,  what  the  more  favored  have  done  and  are. 

The  Cayuga  New  Era  was  started  in  June  22d,  18-17,  and 
published  for  nearly  ten  years.  Merrill,  Stone  &  Co.  were  the 
first  publishers,  and  its  editor  was  Thos.  Y.  How.  It  was 
afterwards  published  successively  by  Stone,  Hawes  &  Co.,  Finn 
&  Hollett  and  Wra.  L.  Finn,  and  discontinued  in  1857. 

Jno.  S.  Jenkins,  an  elegant  and  forcible  writer,  and  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works  which  were  published  here,  held  for 
gome  time,  the  position  of  editor  of  this  journal,  and  his  arti- 
cles merited  and  received  the  marked  attention,  both  of  their 
local  readers,  and  of  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  New  Era  was  designed  to  heal  the  old  divisions  in  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  question  of  slavery  extension  ;  but 
time  only  widened  the  breach,  and  increased  the  bitterness  of 
the  contest  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  in  1860  in  the  election  of  Lincoln,  to  be  followed 
by  the  disastrous  and  terrible  events  of  the  ensuing  four  years. 

The  Auburn  Daily  Bulletin,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  issued 
as  a  campaign  journal  in  1848,  by  Stone,  Hawes  &  Co. 

Auburn's  Favorite,  by  N.  P.  Caulkins,  in  1847 ;  The  Masonic 
Union,  by  Finley  M.  King  in   1850,  a  few  monthly  numbers 
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only  were  issued  ;  The  Spiritual  and  Moral  Instructor  in  1851  ; 
The  Farmer  and  Mechanic  in  1856,  changed  in  1857  to  The 
Teacher  s  Educational  Journal,  both  by  P.  B.  Becker ;  and  the 
Spiritual  Clarion  in  1857  ;  were  unsuccessful  experiments,  and 
of  little  public  importance. 

The  Cayuga  Chief,  owned,  edited  and  published  by  Thurlow 
W.  Brown,  was  an  outspoken,  original  and  vigorous  temper- 
ance journal,  commenced  here  January  4th,  1849,  and  continued 
for  eight  years,  when  it  was  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  con- 
tinued there  under  the  same  ownership.  Emma,  sister  of 
Thurlow  W.,  was  early  associated  with  him  in  the  literary  and 
business  management  of  the  paper  here,  and  so  continued  after 
its  transfer  to  the  West. 

Thurlow  W.  Brown,  and  his  sister  Emma,  were  "  peculiar 
people."  They  were  independent  and  fearless  in  the  advocacy 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  They  had  decided  talents, 
and  great  industry  and  perseverance.  As  serial  writers  they 
had  few  superiors,  and  Thurlow  W.  Brown  was  also  an  effective 
public  speaker.  He  published  a  very  readable  volume  on  his 
favorite  theme,  "Temperance  Tales  and  Hearth  Stone  Reveries." 

The  Christian  Ambassador  was  first  established  in  New  York 
city,  as  the  successor  of  the  Christian  Messenger,  on  the  4th 
day  of  December,  1850,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin  was  appointed 
its  editor.  It  was,  however,  removed  to  Auburn  early  in  Jan- 
uary following,  and  conducted  here  for  about  twelve  years, 
under  the  able  supervision  of  the  same  editor.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  Convention  of  Univer- 
salists,  by  a  stock  company.     The  enterprise  was  very  successful. 

The  circulation  rose  to  over  8,000  weekly,  and  gave  the 
patrons  great  satisfaction.  It  earned,  bought  and  paid  for  the 
entire  stock,  and  the  establishment  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
State  coavention,  agreeably  to  the  original  plan,  and  the  latter 
became  its  sole  owners  and  publishers.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Austin  resigned  his  position  as  editor,  to  accept  that  of  pay- 
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master  in  the  army,  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Eev.  T.  J.  Sawyer  succeeded  Mr.  Austin  as  editor,  and  the 
Ambassador  was  removed  to  New  York. 

The  Auburn  American,  daily  and  weekly,  was  issued  by  Wm. 
J.  Moses,  in  February,  1855,  and  continued  under  that  name 
until  June  20,  1859,  when  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Auburn 
Daily  and  Weekly  Union,  Moses  &  Vail  publishers. 

The  "  American  "  was  the  organ  of  the  political  party  of 
that  name,  while  the  latter  existed,  and  vigorously  and  ably 
advocated  its  principles. 

The  "  Union  "  was  continued  until  March  6,  1861,  when  the 
papers  were  sold  to  Knapp  &  Peck,  who,  for  a  short  period, 
issued  their  weekly  under  the  title  of  the  Auburn  Journal  and 
Weekly  Union,  and  their  daily  as  the  Advertiser  and  Union. 

B.  F.  Hall  was  chief  editor  of  the  "Union,"  and  Chas.  A. 
Warden  city  editor,  and  their  departments  were  conducted  with 
signal  ability.  Though  Judge  Hall  has  been  the  recognized 
editor  of  our  journals  here  to  a  limited  extent  only,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  performed  much  valuable  work  in  that  capacity, 
and  has  largely  contributed  to  give  interest  and  value  to  our 
local  press. 

The  Northern  Independent  was  established  in  August,  1856, 
by  Eev.  Wm.  Hosmer,  aided  by  a  Publication  Committee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  anti- 
slavery  zeal  of  its  projectors,  who  regarded  the  regular  church 
organs  as  too  cautious  and  not  sufficiently  outspoken  on  the 
slavery  question.  It  was  vigorously  conducted  and  well  sup- 
ported, until  the  causes  which  gave  it  birth  had  ceased,  when  it 
was  discontinued. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hosmer,  its  projector  and  principal  editor,  was 
for  about  twenty  years  prominently  connected  with  our  local 
press,  in  the  capacities  of  editor  and  author.  His  convictions 
were  earnest  and  sincere,  and  at  all  times  plainly  expressed. 
He  was  an  "  agitator  and  reformer  "  of  no  mean  ability,  and  as 
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such  always  stood  in  the  front  ranks — boldly  confronting  the 
opponents  of  his  opinions,  and  challenging  their  admiration  by 
the  firmness  and  consistency  of  his  course.  Slavery  and 
intemperance  were  especially  obnoxious  to  him,  and  no  one 
ever  contended  against  them  with  greater  zeal  and  energy.  ,  He 
has  lived  to  see  the  former  die ;  but  the  latter  will  probably 
live,  despite  the  efforts  of  philanthropists,  while  evil  exists  in 
the  world. 

The  Orphans'  Friend  was  first  issued  in  August,  1857,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  an 
effective  advocate  of  the  noble  charity  in  aid  of  which  it  was 
established.  It  is  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkie,  and  printed  by 
Knapp  &  Peck. 

The  Auburn  Democrat,  weekly,  was  started  in  August,  1857, 
by  Stone,  Hawes  &  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  continued  about  five 
years,  and  until  Mr.  Stone  entered  the  army.  The  establish- 
ment was  then  transferred  to  Wm.  S.  Hawley,  who  issued  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  for  about  18  months.  Mr.  Hawley  also 
issued  one  number  of  a  daily  of  the  aoove  title,  but  this  enter- 
prise failing  to  receive  proper  encouragement  was  abandoned, 
as  was  his  weekly. 

The  Peoples  Union,  an  advocate  of  political  reform,  was  pub- 
lished during  the  local  canvass  of  1862,  the  contributors  to 
which  were  Michael  S.  Myers,  Warren  T.  Worden,  C.  L. 
Adams,  and  others. 

The  McGlellan  Banner  was  published  during  the  political 
campaign  of  1864,  by  P.  W.  Ehodes  and  C.  L.  Adams. 

The  Semi-  Weekly  Herald,  Democratic,  was  published  in  1865, 
for  about  six  months,  by  N.  T.  Hackstaff  and  G.  E.  Bostwick. 

In  September,  1868,  another  Democrat  was  issued  by  Chas. 
F.  Durston  &  Co.  The  establishment,  however,  was  the  next 
year  transferred  to  J.  N.  Bailey,  who  published  it  under  that 
title  for  four  years,  when  the  paper  was  sold  to  Wm.  J.  Moses. 

The  Auburn  Morning  News,  daily  and  weekly,  was  first  issued 
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here  in  July,  1868,  by  Dennis  Brothers  &  Thorne.  Its  editor- 
in-chief  was  Wm.  H.  Barnes;  Charles  A.  Warden,  city  editor; 
and  Theodore  H.  Schenck  literary  editor.  It  was  the  advocate 
of  Eepublican  principles  and  conducted  with  energy  and  abil- 
ity. No  expense  was  spared  to  give  interest  and  value  to  the 
journal.  Its  proprietors,  however,  were  without  experience  as 
publishers.  The  disbursements  of  the  establishment  were  not 
justified  by  its  receipts,  and,  after  sacrificing  largely,  the  papers 
were  discontinued  in  January,  1871. 

The  Aulurn  Daily  Bulletin  was  started  February  16,  1870. 
K.  Vail  &  Co.,  editors,  publishers  and  proprietors.  It  was 
successful  from  the  first,  gaining  promptly  a  large  circulation, 
and  by  its  frank,  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  all  subjects  gave 
and  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  is  ably  and  vig- 
orously conducted  and  neatly  printed.  It  is  independent  in  all 
tiling?.  Its  local  department  is  mainly  in  charge  of  Charles 
A.  Caulkins,  and  is  characterized  by  constant  exhibitions  of  his 
original  and  peculiar  genius  in  the  description  of  local  events. 
His  style  is  emphatically  his  own,  and  is  often  remarkable  for 
the  flow,  the  rhythm  and  the  alliteration  of  words,  and  in  the 
quiet  humor  which  they  express. 

The  Auburn  Daily  News,  Democratic,  was  started  by  the 
Auburn  Printing  Co.  Wm.  J.  Moses,  President;  and  H. 
Laurens  Storke,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  on  July  16,  1872, 
and  the  Weekly  News  on  August  12th  of  that  year.  They  are 
the  only  Democratic  papers  in  the  county.  The  Daily  News  is 
a  morning  paper,  and  is  a  well  conducted  and  printed  journal. 
Its  editor-in-chief  is  Wm.  J.  Moses,  whose  common  sense  and 
vigorous  pen,  is  manifest  in  many  of  its  editorials.  As  a 
writer  he  has  few  superiors  anywhere.  For  Saxon  purity  of 
style,  clearness  of  conception  and  of  statement  his  articles  are 
often  models.  Without  any  useless  verbiage  or  attempt  at 
ornamentation,  he  presents  his  subject  plainly,  and  the  language 
clearly  expresses  the  thought 
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The  Cayuga  County  Independent  was  issued  February  8th, 
1874.  J.  N.  Bailey  &  Co.,  publishers  ;  A.  B.  Hamblin,  printer. 
It  is  a  weekly,  and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  independent  in  its 
treatment  of  men  and  things. 

The  Auburn  Daily  Item  was  started  in  June  last  by  Urban 
S.  Benton  &  Co.,  Gr.  H.  Wheeler,  editor.  It  is  a  small,  four- 
column  paper,  devoted  to  advertising  and  local  and  general 
news,  and  is  a  brisk  and  spirited  little  sheet. 

The  "  Item  "  was  merged  in  the  Evening  Auburnian  on  the 
8th  day  of  November  last,  and  the  page  enlarged  to  five  col- 
ums.  It  is  published  by  a  stock  company,  of  which  H.  1ST. 
Lockwood  is  president;  U.  S.  Benton,  Secretary;  M.  C.  Cuy- 
kendall,  Treasurer :  and  A.  W.  Lawton,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee.  The  title  of  the  company  is  the  Auburnian  Print- 
ing Association. 

OUK  COUNTY  PRESS. 

The  history  of  our  county  press  shows  very  frequent  changes 
of  ownership,  largely  owing  to  the  unequal  competition  of 
metropolitan  journals.  Their  large  and  compact  eight  page 
sheets  contain  some  ten  times  the  matter  of  the  average  country 
weekly,  and  are  furnished  at  much  less  price  than  that  at  which 
the  latter  can  be  afforded ;  and  they  come  free  of  postage, 
placing  the  latter  at  great  disadvantage. 

Since  1827  the  following  papers  have  been  published  in  the 
county,  outside  of  Auburn,  namely  : 

IN   POET   BYRON. 

The  Port  Byron  Herald,  in  1844,  by  Frederick  Prince. 

The  Port  Byron  Gazette,  in  1849,  by  Chas.  T.  White,  con- 
tinued by  him  and  his  brother  until  1860.  It  was  then  sold  to 
B.  W.  Thompson.  The  latter  sold  to  Wm.  Hosford  in  1861, 
who  sold  to  Chas.  Marsh  in  1862,  by  whom  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  North  Cayuga  Times. 

The  Port  Byron  Chronicle  was  started  by  Chas.  T.  White,  in 
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October,  1871.  In  July  it  was  sold  to  Edward  Clarke,  and  in 
November,  1873,  to  Ransom  &  Johnson.  Chas.  E.  Johnson  is 
now  its  sole  owner  and  publisher. 

MORAVIA   PRESS. 

The  Cayuga  County  Courier,  in  October,  1863,  by  A.  0. 
Hicks,  succeeded  by  his  brother,  A.  J.  Hicks,  and  in  1865  by 
W.  M.  Nickols.  In  March,  1867,  by  A.  J.  Hicks  &  A  H. 
Livingston.  In  December  following,  A.  H.  Livingston  became 
the  sole  editor  and  owner.  He  continued  its  publication  until 
Dec.  31,  1870,  having  changed  its  name  to  the  Moravia  Courier. 
At  the  latter  date  M.  E.  Kenyon  became  its  sole  owner  and 
editor,  and  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Moravia  Valley  Register. 
He  greatly  improved  both  its  literary  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments, and  that  journal  is  now  a  good  representative  of  the 
energy  and  thrift  of  the  village  of  Moravia. 

The  Weekly  News,  by  Uri  Mulford,  a  small  sheet,  was  started 
in  January,  1872,  removed  here  in  1875,  and  published  for  a 
few  months  in  the  interest  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

The  Moravia  Citizen,  a  religious,  temperance  and  political 
sheet,  begun  by  Rev.  Chas.  Ray  in  July,  1876,  is  still  continued. 

MERIDIAN   PRESS. 

The  Meridian  Sun,  by  Arthur  White,  in  June,  1854,  and 
the  Meridian  Advertiser  one  year  later,  each  continuing  about 
one  year. 

WEEDSPORT   PRESS. 

The  Weedsport  Advertiser,  in  1827,  by  Fred'k  Prince,  changed 
to  the  Northern  Phoenix,  by  the  same  publisher,  in  1830. 

The  Weedsport  Sentinel,  in  February,  1867,  by  John  Gibbs  & 
Son.  Sold  to  S.  D.  Lee  &  Brother  four  years  later ;  and  on 
October  12th,  1872,  Geo.  R.  Nash  became  the  owner  and  pub- 
lisher. The  latter,  on  February  10,  1874,  transferred  a  one-half 
interest  therein  to  J.  B.  Rogers,  and  the  paper  has  since  been 
published  under  the  firm  name  of  Geo.  R.  Nash  &  Co. 
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The  Cayuga  Chief,  Second,  was  started  on  June  16,  1877,  by 
H.  D.  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers  and  proprietors.  It  is  Indepen- 
dent, and  claims  to  be 

"  Pledged  to  no  party's  arbitrary  sway, 
We  follow  truth,  where'er  she  leads  the  way." 

UNION   SPRINGS   PRESS. 

The  Cayuga  Tocsin,  First,  was  started  here  in  1812,  and  has 
already  been  noticed. 

The  Cayuga  Telegraph,  by  William  Clark,  in  1850. 

The  Union  Springs  Advertiser  was  commenced  in  April,  1865, 
by  Jas.  B.  Hoff,  editor,  publisher  and  proprietor,  who  still  con- 
tinues its  publication.  It  is  published  weekly,  is  non-political, 
and  is  devoted  to  "Home — her  institutions  and  interests." 

The  Central  New  Yorker,  started  in  April,  1865,  by  F.  F. 
DeWolf,  weekly,  continued  for  about  one  year. 

OUR  BOOK  PRESS. 

The  firm  which  first  took  rank  as  general  book-publishers 
here,  was  that  of  Derby,  Miller  &  Co.,  organized  in  March,  1849, 
consisting  of  James  C.  Derby,  Norman  C.  Miller,  general  part- 
ners, and  James  B.  Thompson,  special  partner. 

In  May,  1850,  the  firm  was  reorganized,  Mr.  Thompson  retir- 
ing, and  Elliot  G.  Storke,  Edward  Munson  and  Charles  F. 
Coffin  becoming  members — the  former  actively  connected  with 
its  business,  the  two  latter  as  special  partners.  The  firm,  at 
different  times,  were  interested  with  Geo.  H.  Derby  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  and  Prince,  Orton  &  Miller,  Geneva — Fred  W.  Prince 
and  Wm.  Orton. 

Another  change  was  soon  made  by  establishing  their  jobbing 
and  retail  store  in  Buffalo,  and  their  manufactory  here.  The 
active  partners  in  the  Buffalo  house  were  William  Orton  and 
Eugene  Mulligan — the  former  has  since  been  honored  as  the 
incumbent  of  important  trusts  conferred  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  for  many  years  and  now  as  President  of  the 
Western    Union    Telegraph  Co.,  while  the  latter  distinguished 
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himself  as  a  swindler  and  miscreant,  by  whom  the  firm  suffered 
a  direct  loss  of  over  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent sacrifice  of  his  property,  in  1857,  caused  by  his  misap- 
propriation of  the  company's  funds,  of  another  amount  fully  as 
great.     But  he  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good. 

James  C.  Derby,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  book-publishing  here,  was  eminently  fitted  for 
special  departments  of  that  work,  and  he  was  fully  supple- 
mented by  Norman  C.  Miller  in  other  divisions  of  it.  Mr. 
Derby,  by  his  quick  perceptions  and  tine  social  qualities,  made 
many  desirable  acquaintances,  and  thus  secured  business ;  while 
Mr.  Miller  by  his  orderly,  careful  and  exact  business  habits, 
kept  the  accounting  and  manfacturing  departments  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  successfully  managed  what  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  business. 

In  1853  Mr.  Derby  retired  from  the  firm  and  established 
himself  in  New  York,  and  is  now  with  Appleton's. 

During  its  existence  here  the  firm  held  the  first  rank,  as 
general  book-publishers,  in  the  state,  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

ALDEN   &   MARKHAM — ALDEN,    BEARDSLEY   &   CO. 

The  second  book-publishing  house  established  here,  was  that 
of  Alden  &  Markham,  in  1852.  They  at  first  used  a  single 
Adams'  press  only,  but  ultimately  fitted  up  very  complete 
facilities  for   printing  and   binding  a  large  number  of  books. 

The  firm  was  soon  reorganized  by  the  admission  of  John  E. 
Beardsley,  when  it  took  the  name  ol  Alden,  Beardsley  &  Co. — 
David  Foote  and  K.  M.  Wanzer  were  for  a  time  members  of 
the  firm.  Their  business  was  continued  for  about  six  years, 
during  which  it  became  large  and  flourishing. — Their  books 
consisted  mainly  of  Family  Bibles,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
and  of  standard  Historical,  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous 
Works,  of  which  large  numbers  were  sold.  T.  B.  Barber  had 
charge  of    the  press  department  of    this  house.       As  general 
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book-publishers,  this  firm  held  the  second  place  in  the  state, 
west  of  New  York  City. 

These  two  publishing  houses,  during  their  continuance  here, 
were  important  factors  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  giving 
-employment  to  many  hands,  directly,  in  their  manufactories, 
and,  incidentally,  by  consuming  largely  of  the  products  of  our 
paper  mill,  then  an  important  interest  here. 

LARGE   SALES   OF   BOOKS. 

From  1848  to  1856  the  sale  of  books  here  and  elsewhere  was 
very  large,  and  the  book-publishing  profitable.  The  commer- 
cial collapse  of  1857,  however,  crushed,  or  greatly  crippled,  that 
interest  throughout  the  country,  closing  out  the  establishments 
here,  and,  quite  generally,  elsewhere.  That  interest  did  not 
recover  from  the  depression  until  1862,  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  vast  government  expenditures  gave  to  it  an 
impulse  before  unknown,  continuing  until  1873. 

During  that  period  a  remarkable  change  was  wrought,  both 
in  the  number  and  character  of  the  books  published,  indicating 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  reading  habits  of  the  people. 
Standard  works  were  less,  and  those  of  the  imagination  more  in 
•demand.  Excluding  theological,  educational  and  professional 
books,  the  reading  of  this  generation  has  become  largely  roman- 
tic, indeed,  most  of  its  habits  have  partaken  more  of  the  ideal 
than  of  the  real ;  and  the  tastes,  thus  created  and  so  liberally 
fed,  still  demand  the  unhealthy  supply. 

That  great  change  in  the  reading  habits  of  the  people,  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  literature, 
to  which  the  inflated  era  of  the  war  gave  a  most  marvellous 
impulse  which  still  continues.  Magazines  and  newspapers  now 
largely  supply  the  place  of  books,  and  the  books  which  are 
today  most  read,  are  reprints  from  the  serial  press. 

The  following  paragraph  will  show  how  readily  and  largely 
books  sold  here,  from  1848  to  1856,  and  their  character.  Of 
the   new   Clerk's  Assistant,  Derby,  Miller  &   Co.  sold   30,000 
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copies ;  of  the  History  of  the  Mexican  War,  35,000  copies ;  of 
the  Life  of  Gen.  Taylor,  40,000 ;  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
40,000 ;  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  50,000  ;  Lives  of  the 
Three  Mrs.  Judsons,  50,000;  Fern  Leaves,  70,000.  In  eight 
years  they  issued  about  eighty  different  books,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  remunerative. 

LOCAL  AUTHORS. 
We  refer  with  pride  to  the  long  and  brilliant  list  of  local, 
citizen  authors,  who  wrote  here  from  1848  to  1856,  namely : 
Eev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Henry  Mills,  D.  D.,  Rev.  D.  K.  Lee,  Rev.  D.  Holmes,  Rev.  Wm. 
Hosmer,  Rev.  P.  C.  Headly,  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin,  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  Hon.  Sam'l  Blatchford,  Clarence  A.  Seward,  Esq.,  P. 
Hamilton  Myers,  Esq.,  David  Wright,  Esq.,  Jas.  B.  Thompson, 
LL.  L\,  Hon.  B.  F.  Hall,  Jno.  S.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.,  Thurlow  W.  Brown  Esq.,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Parker 
aud  Miss  Margaret  Conklin.     Among 

THE   FOREIGN   AUTHORS, 

Were  Horace  Greeley,  Richard  Hildreth,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Fanny 
Fern,  and  many  others.  All  the  authors  named,  prepared 
works  which  were  published  here  by  Derby,  Miller  &  Co.,  from 
1848  to  1856. 

Samuel  R.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Patriot,  prepared  in  1815, 
a  history  of  the  late  war,  in  two  12  mo.  vols.,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  G.  Hathaway,  of  Auburn,  and  printed  by  Kellogg 
&  Beardslee,  at  Manlius. 

In  1858,  E.  G.  Storke  edited  The  Family,  Farm,  Garden  and 
Domestic  Animals,  and  in  1864  prepared  The  History  of  the 
American  Rebellion,  in  two  octavo  vols.  In  1869  Henry  Hall 
prepared  the  History  of  Auburn,  and  in  1873  James  Hall  pre- 
pared Cayuga  in  the  Field. 

I  have  thus  hastily  sketched  the  history  of  the  press  of  the 
county  for  seventy-nine  years,  nearly  two  and  one-half  genera- 
tions, with  a  running  notice  of  a  few  of  the  men  of  the  press. 
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Fall  justice  to  so  vast  a  subject  could  not  be  done  in  so  brief 
a  paper,  and  I  again  ask  your  indulgence  of  its  imperfections. 


APPENDIX. 

INCIDENTS   OF   THE   PRESS. 

In  reviewing  the  old  journals,  published  here  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  ago.  I  have  been  so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  great 
changes  which  have  since  taken  place,  in  almost  every  thing, 
as  to  believe  that  a  reproduction  of  a  few  illustrative  examples 
might  be  interesting. 

THE   OLD   ACTORS — WHERE   ARE   THEY? 

The  old  journals  abound  with  the  names  of  historic  business 
and  professional  men,  with  whom  we  have  been  personally,  or 
are  traditionally  familiar,  and  who  then  filled  the  various  posi- 
tions of  public  or  private  activity  here,  but  who  now 

"  Rest  in  their  narrow  beds  of  peace," 
having  finished  their  work  here,  and  silently  passed  from  us, 

"  Like  the  mist  above  the  meadows, 
Like  the  shadow  o'er  the  grass." 

We  see  business,  marriage  and  obituary  notices  of  the  Har- 
denburghs,  the  Dills,  the  Bostwicks,  the  Burts,  the  Crossets, 
the  Coles,  the  Hulburts,  the  Smiths,  the  Richards,  the  Lansings 
— of  nearly  all  who  were  then  the  life  of  the  village  of  Auburn. 
But  today  they  live  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  of  us.  But 
we  owe  to  the  "  art  preservative  of  all  arts  "  a  record  of  many 
of  their  deeds.  Though  dead,  they  still  live  in  that  record, 
and  will  so  live,  if  the  record  be  properly  cared  for,  even  after 
time  shall  have  obliterated  their  names  from  the  monumental 
marble  itself. 

OBITUARY   NOTICE. 

"Died.— In  this  village,  on  the  26th  inst"— 26th  June,  1825 
— "  Mr.  Wm.  Bostwick,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
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one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  place,  and  had  filled  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  operations  for  improving  the  village,  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  society ;  was  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  sustained  through  life 
the  character  of  an  honest  and  useful  citizen." 
A  simple,  yet  noble  tribute  to  a  worthy  man. 

MARRIAGES. 

We  find  recorded  here  the  marriages  of  the  same  familiar 
ones,  who,  as  manly  grooms,  then  led  their  blooming  brides  to 
the  altar,  and  there  united  their  hearts,  lives  and  fortunes  by 
the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony. 

MARRIAGE   NOTICE. 

"  Married  at  Lansingburgh,  on  the  10th  inst. ' — 10th  Febru- 
ary, 1821 — "  Abijah  Fitch,  merchant,  to  Miss  Laura  Nelson." 

ELOPEMENTS. 

Legal  divorces  were  not  then  so  common  as  now,  yet  volun- 
tary separations  were  frequent,  and  came  to  the  public  notice 
in  such  "  Ads  "  as  this  : 

"  Whereas,  my  wife,  Sabrina,  having  left  my  bed  and  board,' 
&c,  and  "  taken  her  bed  with  her,  this  is  therefore  to  forbid,"  &c. 

Sabrina  could  not  patiently  endure  this,  so  she  replies  that 
her  lord  had  no  bed,  that  it  was  hers,  and  as  for  board,  if  any 
she  had,  it  was  supplied  by  herself  ;  therefore,  she  proposed  for 
the  future,  to  look  out  for  No.  1,  and  let  her  lord  shift  for 
himself. 

Nor  were  such  troubles  confined  to  the  lower  or  common 
walks  of  life,  but  reached  even  the  King  of  England  himself, 
and,  for  years,  the  press  is  filled  with  his  efforts  to  divorce  his 
German  queen,  Caroline,  and  the  details  are  as  scandalous  as 
those  with  which,  in  a  conspicuous  case,  our  own  press  has 
lately  abounded. 
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SLAVERY  IN   AUBURN. 

To  the  men  of  today,  such  notices  as  the  following  are 
observed  with  much  curiosity. 

FOR   SALE. 

A  Colored  Boy,  who  has  seven  years  to  serve,  &c.,  &c. 
Also, 

A  Colored  Girl,  with  full  description.  Several  such  notices 
are  seen,  but  the  advertisers,  as  if  ashamed  to  appear  in  the 
disreputable  connection,  do  not  give  their  names,  but  refer  to 
the  "  printer  "  for  particulars. 

INDENTED   APPRENTICES. 

The  changed  relation  between  employer  and  employee  is 
frequently  shown  by  the  picture  of  a  boy,  slouchily  clad,  trudg- 
ing off  with  his  bundle,  and  the  notice, 

"ran  away. 

"An  Indented  Apprentice  Boy,"  offering  a  reward  for  his 
return,  &c. 

TRANSPORTATION   IN   1816. 

The  village  of  Auburn,  at  that  date,  bought  a  fire  engine  in 
New  York,  which  was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  Newburg.  A  local 
notice  adds :  "  A  team  has  been  sent  for  it,  and  its  return  may 
be  looked  for  in  about  15  days !" 

Freights  were  then  moved,  not  only  very  slowly,  but  at  an 
enormous  cost.  The  time  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
was  then  16  days,  and  the  cost  $120  per  ton — more  than  fifty 
times  the  present  cost ! 

GREAT  VARIATION  OF  PRICES 
Was  therefore  found  as  we  receded  from  the  sea-board,  produce 
in  the  interior  being  very  low,  and  manufactured  articles  very 
high.  At  one  time  flour  was  quoted  in  New  York  city  at  $12 
a  barrel,  yet  at  Marietta,  O.,  a  school  book  costing  in  New 
England  but  a  dollar  and  a  half,  could  be  readily  exchanged 
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for  a  barrel  of  flour !  and  wheat,  at  the  latter  place,  was  very 
difficult  of  sale,  it  being  sold  at  25  cents,  and  in  some  instances 
even  as  low  as  12£  cents  per  bushel !  Here  and  at  Mottville, 
it  was  sold  as  low  as  63  cents  per  bushel. 

Of  course  a  canal  was  needed  or  some  means  of  bringing  neces- 
sary articles  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another.  Hence 
the  project  of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal.  For  years  the  journals 
were  filled  with  a  very  lively  discussion  of  the  great  question, 
culminating  favorably  to  the  measure,  and  in  its  final  comple- 
tion in  1825. 

It  was  however  a  bold  undertaking  for  the  time,  and  its 
completion  wras  hailed  with  enthusiastic  rejoicings.  The  event 
was  generally  celebrated  in  this  vicinity  and  elsewhere.  A 
single  toast  given  on  the  occasion  at  Port  Byron,  will  show  the 
drift  of  the  popular  sentiment.  By  James  Luckey,  Esq.,  "  The 
Big  Ditch.  At  its  commencement  it  was  looked  upon  by  its 
friends  with  fear,  and  by  its  foes  as  an  impossibility,  but  fear 
has  been  lost  in  joy,  and  impossibilities  have  been  overcome ; 
the  work  is  completed,  and  it  is  ours  to  rejoice  '  with  exceeding 

joy.'" 

OLD   TIME   SPEED. 

"The  fast  sailing  ship,  'South  Boston,'  anchored  off  our  har- 
bor in  80  days  from  Liverpool  I'1 — Charleston,  February,  22, 
1822. 

POST   RIDERS, 

At  this  time,  bore  the  mails  to  the  country  towns  of  this  county 
on  horse  back,  and  the  pictured  speed  of  their  flying  coursers, 
illy  compared  with  the  plodding  gait  with  which  they  traversed 
their  rugged  routes. 

FIRE   ORDINANCE. 

On  January  20,  1817,  we  read :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  village,  to  repair  to  where  the 
fire  is.  *  *  *  The  President  shall  wear  a  white  belt  around 
his  body,  a  white  badge  upon  his  hat,  and  carry  a  speaking 
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trumpet"     *    *    *     "Each  trustee  shall    wear  a  white  belt 
around  his  body,  and  carry  a  white  cane." 

AS   TO   FIRE   BUCKETS, 

*  *  "  Every  store,  office,  dwelling  and  mechanic  shop  shall 
be  supplied  with  leather  fire  buckets,  with  the  owner's  name 
printed  thereon."  The  number  of  buckets  to  each  store,  &c, 
averaged  one  to  every  two  fire  places. 

AUBURN   OX   A   TRUNK   LINE. 

At  that  time  Auburn  was  on  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the 
"  Western  Country,"  as  all  west  of  Utica  was  tben  called,  and 
Eastern  travellers,  bound  thither,  passed  through  it.  We  see 
notices  of  the  arrival  here  of  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton,  Stephen 
VanRenssellaer  and  other  dignitaries. 

DEARTH    OF   NEWS. 

u  We  have  received  no  news,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  since 
our  last  issue."—  Cay.  Rep.  March  28,  1821.  What  would  this 
generation  do,  if  destitute  of  news  for  an  entire  week  ? 

OFFICIAL   SALARIES. 

In  1817  the  official  salaries  of  the  state  of  Indiana  were  fixed 
as  follows:  Governor,  $1,000;  Secretary  of  State,  $400  ;  Audi- 
tor, $100  ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  $700 ;  Members  of  the 
Legislature,  $2  per  day. — There  were  then  no  salaries  of  from 
$25,000  to  $75,000  paid  to  insurance,  or  any  other  local  officials. 

LOCAL   CHARGES, 

In  1818  Miss  Bennett,  now  the  venerable  Mrs.  Dr.  Clary, 
charged  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fire-wood  and  can- 
dles, less  than  $2.50  per  week  ;  and  at  Hamilton  College  board 
then  was  but  $1.75  per  week.  In  the  country  and  rural  vil- 
lages $1.50  per  week.  But  such  boarders  did  not  have  finely 
furnished  rooms,  spring  beds  nor  carpets. 
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BARTER 

Was  at  this  time  very  generally  practiced  by  our  dealers;  the 
products  of  the  farm  being  exchanged  for  the  goods  of  the 
merchant  or  the  news  of  the  printer.  Notice  the  following  from 
one  of  our  local  newspaper  offices :  "  Wanted,  at  this  office, 
on  newspaper  accounts,  wood,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  feathers  and  flax."  Eggs  and  potatoes  must  have 
been  overlooked. 

IMPRISONMENT   FOR   DEBT 

Was  common  at  this  time,  and  efforts  were  making  to  repeal 
the  law.  Men  "on  the  limits"  found  work  in  the  village. 
We  see  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  victim  of  that  barbarous  sta- 
tute, of  the  name  of  Matthew  McKinnie,  who  had  been  confined 
for  thirty  years  in  the  jail  at  Orange  and  Ulster  Co's  for  the 
non-payment  of  a  debt. 

CHANGE   OF   NAMES. 

From  forty  to  seventy  years  ago,  we  had  Taverns  and  Inns 
and  Houses,  "for  the  entertainment  of  man  and  beast,"  but  no 
"  Hotels ;"  so  we  had  "  Meeting  Houses,"  but,  with  a  single 
exception,  no  "Churches."  Our  people,  generally,  at  that  time 
went  to  "  meeting,"  not  to  church. 

TEMPERANCE   THEN   AND   NOW. 

A  venerable  citizen,  who,  for  half  a  century,  has  been  a  firm 
friend  of  temperance,  at  that  time,  in  an  advertisement,  invited 
«'  Tavern  keepers  to  examine  his  liquors,  which  he  will  warrant 
to  be  of  the  first  quality."— 1823. 

LOTTERY   TICKETS. 

The  sale  of  lottery  tickets  was  then  regarded  as  all  right,  and 
were  largely  dealt  in  by  such  reputable  gentleman  as  Thomas 
M.  Skinner,  U.  F.  Doubleday  and,  later,  John  H.  Chedell. 

CHANGE   OF   ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  old  journals  added  a  h  to  music  and  similar  words,  and 
u  in  honor,  &e. 
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A   GREEN   SHERIFF. 

The  Sheriff  then,  as  now,  was  prominent  in  the  press,  and 
seeing  frequently  "  A  Green,  Sheriff"  reminds  one  of  a  student 
who  once  parsed  that  word.  The  lesson  was  the  Sheriff's 
advertisement,  and  when  the  name  was  reached,  green  was 
called  an  adjective,  qualifying  Sheriff,  and  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  gentleman  insisted  that  the  boy  was  right. 

OLD   SUPERSTITION. 

Henry  Oliphant,  for  many  years  and  before  the  era  of  patent 
mendicine  almanacks,  printed  The  Farmers'  Almanack,  which 
though  not  as  famous  as  poor  Richard's,  was  still  very  popular, 
and  thousands  were  annually  sold  by  agents  throughout  the 
state.  It  had  contained  the  weather  predictions,  as  "Look  out 
for  rain  about  these  days,"  &c.  One  year,  however,  that  was 
accidently  omitted  and  that  year's  issue  came  back  to  him 
unsold.  The  Farmers'  Almanack  was  then  the  "  Weather 
Bureau"  to  the  average  farmer,  and  its  predictions  his  guida 
"  Old  Probabilities  "  today  has  taken  its  place. 

ANTI-MASONRY. 

If  the  young  men  of  today  would  look  over  the  journals 
from  1827  to  1837,  they  will  find  a  minute  view  of  the  great 
excitement  througout  the  state,  which,  during  those  years,  was 
produced  by  Anti-masonry.  Tbey  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
both  surprised  and  interested  to  find  that  they  know  so  little 
of  what,  at  that  time,  so  deeply  convulsed  the  popular  mind. 
To  those  even  of  my  age,  who  were  then  old  enough  to  see  and 
feel  the  great  popular  commotion — to  such  even  a  rapid  review 
of  the  great  movement,  brings  it  to  mind  with  surprising  force, 
and  the  wonder  is,  that  such  intense  and  widely  prevailing 
excitement  as  then  swayed  the  people,  should  so  far  have  died 
out  that  the  present  generation  hardly  know  that  it  ever  existed. 
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PRESS   APHORISMS. 

The  old  press  quite  generally  placed  beneath  its  titles,  and 
principle  departments,  terse  and  expressive  sentences  from  the 
classics  and  old  philosophers,  thus,  under  the  title,  this : 

"  Reason  is  maris  distinguishing  attribute,  the  freedom  of  speech 
his  unalienable  birthright,  the  liberty  of  the  press  his  impregnable 
safeguard" 

Under  the  editorial  head  this  : 

"  Here  shall  the  press  the  people's  rights  maintain 
Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain. 
Here  patriot  truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw, 
Pledged  to  religion,  liberty  and  law." 

Under  marriages  this : 

"  And  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentle  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes  and  their  being  blend." 

Under  obituaries  this : 

"  To  morrow  shall  the  traveller  come — he  that  saw  me  in  the 
clays  of  my  strength. — His  eyes  shall  search  the  field,  but  they 
shall  look  in  vain  for  me !" 

Under  light  reading  this  : 

"  It  is  well  to  laugh  at  any  rate,  and  if  a  straw  can  tickle  a 
man,  it  is  an  instrument  of  pleasure." 

These  incidents  of  the  old  press  and  time,  might  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  but  my  limits  are  alreadj^  much  exceeded,  and 
your  patience  equally  overtaxed. 


EARLY  MODES  OF  TRAVEL  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society, 
January  8,  1878, 

BY  J.  LEWIS  GRANT. 


THE    EARLY    MODES    OF    TRAVEL    AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr.    President,    Ladies   and    Gentlemen   of  the  Cayuga    County 
Historical  Society : 

It  is  with  feelings  nearly  allied  to  reluctance  that  I  attempt 
at  the  present  time  to  interest  you  by  the  reading  of  a  paper 
upon,  "  The  early  modes  of  travel  and  transportation  in  Cayuga 
County."  My  apology  is  therefore  due,  not  that  I  find  insuffi- 
cient matter  within  the  limit  of  the  county  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  paper  upon  the  subject,  but,  rather  from  the  fact  of  my 
inability  to  confine  myself  strictly  within  those  limits  and  give 
you  a  paper  truly  historical,  that  would  merit  your  attention 
or  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  myself. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  this  subject,  I  have  found  the 
history  of  travel  and  transportation  in  Cayuga  County  so  inti" 
mately  interwoven  with  that  of  her  sister  counties,  the  whole 
state,  and  in  some  instances  our  neighboring  states,  that  1  have 
necessarily  trespassed  upon  ground  outside  of  our  own  county. 

The  earliest  record  I  find  of  a  public  mode  of  transportation 
from  the  east  to  the  west  through  Cayuga  County  is  in  the 
year  1791,  and  that  by  water  from  Schenectady  to  Seneca  Lake. 

In  that  year  a  company  was  formed  and  duly  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  called  the  Western  Inland  Lock 
and  Navigation  Company.  The  object  of  this  company  was 
to  improve  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  goods  and  produce 
and  settled  effects  between  the  then  growing  west  and  the  east 
and  this  company  undertook  to  open  a  route  by  water  from 
Schenectady  to  Seneca  Lake. 

The  condition  of  the  route  although  it  had  been  known 
and  used  by  the  Indians  for  ages  and  also  in  later  times  by  the 
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pioneers  in  their  journeys  to  the  west,  we  find  at  this  time  to 
have  been  as  follows  : 

On  account  of  the  long  distance  around,  and  the  difficulties 
attending  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Mohawk 
between  Albany  and  Schenctady,Uhe  water  was  abandoned, 
and  land  route,  sixteen  miles,  adopted  between  those  two 
places. 

On  the  Mohawk  from  Schenectady  to  Little  Falls  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-six  miles,  no  serious  obstructions  were  found.  The 
stream  was  broad  and  in  many  places  deep  with  an  easy  cur- 
rent and  a  smooth  and  unruffled  surface. 

Arriving  at  Little  Falls  a  carry  or  portage  became  unavoid- 
able. Light  boats  and  canoes  were  carried  by  hand,  while  the 
heavy  boats  and  batteaux  were  drawn  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
around  the  falls  by  ox  teams  over  a  difficult  and  rocky  path- 
way. 

The  boats  or  batteaux  used  in  these  early  days  were  gener- 
ally from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length  and  four  to  six  feet 
broad,  flat  bottomed  and  of  light  draft. 

Upon  the  upper  edge,  and  upon  both  sides  of  those  boats 
ran  a  wale  or  plank  their  entire  length,  upon  which  the  boat- 
men, whose  power  alone  propelled  the  craft,  could  walk. 

The  mode  when  moving  against  the  current  was  to  place  one 
end  of  a  pole  upon  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  the  other  against 
their  shoulder,  and  then  by  pushing,  the  boat  would  glide 
along  under  their  feet,  while  they  walked  its  length,  much  the 
same  as  a  treadmill  is  moved  by  the  animal  propelling  it. 

After  passing  Little  Falls  the  next  obstruction  to  free  navi- 
gation was  the  shoals  or  rapids,  at  German  Flats,  as  they  were 
then  called,  now  Herkimer. 

From  the  latter  place  to  Utica  an  easy  passage  was  found. 

From  Utica  to  Rome,  however,  the  river  was  more  shallow 
and  wa3  obstructed  by  logs  and  trees  felled  into  it,  by  settlers 
as  a  more  expeditious  manner  to  dispose  of  them  than  to  burn 
them. 
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At  Some  or  Fort  Stanwix  as  it  was  then  known,  a  carry  was 
necessary  to  reach  Wood  creek,  a  small  stream,  which  instead 
of  emptying  into  the  Mohawk,  less  than  two  miles  distant, 
with  an  elevation  of  land  of  only  two  feet  between  them,  it 
flowed  by  a  circuitous  route  of  nearly  thirty  miles  into  Oneida 
Lake,  and  thence  by  the  Oswego  river  into  Lake  Ontario. 

The  portage  at  Fort  Stanwix  was  called  by  the  Indians  De-o- 
wain-sta,  the  place  where  canoes  were  carried  from  one  stream 
to  another. 

Through  Wood  Creek  therefore,  and  Oneida  Lake,  lay  the 
route  of  these  batteaux,  by  which  they  reached  the  Oswego 
river,  thence  into  Seneca  river,  passing  Montezuma  which  was 
the  stopping  place  for  Cayuga  County,  and  pursuing  the  course 
of  that  river  in  its  windings  and  through  the  marshes  into 
Canadaigua  creek  which,  being  followed,  would  bring  them  to 
Seneca  Falls,  to  find  the  last  obstruction  in  the  passage  to 
Seneca  Lake. 

In  this  condition  of  navigation  through  central  New  York, 
a  batteaux  could  with  difficulty  transport,  with  a  crew  of  these 
men,  between  Schenectady  and  Seneca  Lake,  in  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  one  and  a  half  tons  of  goods. 

Many  pioneer  settlers  reached  their  chosen  lands  for  settle- 
ment, in  the  summer  season  in  small  boats  or  canoes  containing 
their  family  and  effects,  over  this  long  and  tedious  route. 
Others  came  in  winter,  upon  rude  sleds  drawn  by  oxen  through 
the  wilderness  over  the  narrowly  cut  out  roads,  with  little  else 
than  the  cutting  done  upon  them,  and  in  many  places  nothing 
but  Indian  trails  or  blazed  trees  to  guide  them  through  the 
forest. 

The  Western  Inland  Lock  &  Navigation  Company  pursued 
a  vigorous  policy  and  in  two  or  three  years  constructed  locks 
at  Little  Falls,  some  of  which  are  still  visible,  improved  the 
condition  of  the  river  at  German  Flats,  removed  obstruction 
between  Utica  and  Eome,  built  a  canal  at  the  latter  place  to 
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connect  the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek,  and  shortened  the  dis- 
tance to  Oneida  Lake,  by  straightening  Wood  Creek  nearly  one- 
half,  so  that  enlarged  boats  with  five  men  could  transport 
between  the  extreme  terminal  points  of  their  improved  naviga- 
tion, twelve  tons  in  ten  days. 

These  limited  improvements  were  said  to  have  doubled  the 
value  of  the  lands  lying  contiguous  to  their  line  of  inland  navi- 
gation. For  many  years  this  was  the  popular  route  to  the  west 
through  Cayuga  County. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  had  its  effect,  together  with 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  extented  area  of  cultivation, 
in  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  became 
daily  more  and  more  apparent,  a  public  necessity. 

In  August,  1816,  the  Grand  Canal  project  had  been  so  fully 
discussed,  and  so  well  understood,  that  we  find  records  of 
favorable  legislation  and  a  commission  duly  appointed  to  cause 
books  of  subscription  to  be  opened  at  various  points  along  the 
line,  to  solicit  donations  of  land  or  money,  to  aid  in  its 
construction. 

A  committee  for  this  purpose,  in  the  village  of  Auburn 
consisted  of  the  following  named  gentlemen,  viz  :  Joseph  Colt, 
Elijah  Miller,  and  John  Haring. 

The  work  was  at  length  commenced  and  the  first  spade  in  its 
construction  was  thrust  into  the  ground  at  Rome  near  the  old 
United  States  arsenal  by  the  Hon.  Joshua  Hathaway.  The 
receipts  of  aid  for  its  construction,  by  donation,  were  however 
insufficient  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  an 
application  was  presented  to  congress,  praying  for  aid,  but 
President  Monroe  expressed  it  as  his  settled  conviction  that 
congress  did  not  possess  a  constitutional  right  to  appropriate 
money  for  internal  improvements. 

This  decision  of  the  president  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  friends  of  the  project,  and  drew  from  a  resident  of  Auburn 
the  following  words,  which  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold 
and  treasured  in  the  archives  of  the  Empire  State : 
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"  It  Mr.  Monroe  thinks,  that  by  his  refusing  any  assistance 
"  to  the  people  of  this  state,  in  the  execution  of  the  grand 
"  project  which  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
"  he  can  damp  the  ardor  of  the  people,  he  is  greatly  mistaken, 
"  and  every  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  discourage  their 
"  operations,  will  but  stimulate  them  to  still  greater  exertions. 
"  Rich  in  population  and  resources,  united  by  ties  of  common 
"  interest,  commanding  the  internal  commerce  of  a  vast  and 
"  fertile  region — New  York — single  and  alone,  has  breasted 
"herself  to  the  mighty  work.  She  will  triumph  in  its  accom* 
"  plishment — and  the  glory  will  be  her  own."  So  spake  and 
wrote  Thomas  M.  Skinner,  who  still  lives  an  honored  resident 
of  our  beautiful  city. 

In  July,  1820,  the  Grand  Canal  had  been  so  far  completed 
as  to  allow  boats  to  run  between  Montezuma  and  Utica  three 
times  a  week,  taking  two  days  for  the  trip,  the  fare  four  dollars. 
Stages  were  found  in  waiting  at  the  principal  places  on  the 
canal  to  convey  passengers  to  villages  on  the  turnpike. 

The  locks  at  Little  Falls  were  completed  and  the  water  let 
into  the  canal,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1821,  which  extended 
the  trip  of  the  packet  boats  from  Montezuma  to  Schnectady. 

On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1825,  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Auburn  was  held  at  the  Western  Exchange  Tavern, 
kept  by  Holt  &  Curtis,  with  Dr.  Erastus  Humphrey  in  the 
chair  and  William  H.  Seward,  secretary.  That  meeting  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  most  splendid  work  of 
internal  improvement  undertaken  in  any  country,  and  that  we  will 
heartily  concur  with  our  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  in  celebrating  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  Jno.  W.  Hulburt,  Elijah  Miller,  Erastus 
Humphrey,  S.  W.  Hughes  and  G.  Ash  Gamage,  Esqrs.,  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  committees 
and  repoit  at  a  future  meeting. 
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The  final  completion  was  in  October,  1825,  which  was  duly- 
celebrated  at  the  principal  places  along  its  entire  length. 

The  celebration  for  Cayuga  County  was  at  Port  Byron  on 
the  27th  day  of  the  month.  Auburn  was  fully  represented  by 
her  ablest  and  best  men.  Myron  C.  Reed  of  Auburn  in  the 
chair  as  vice-president  of  the  day,  and  who  addressed  the 
assemblage.  On  this  festive  occasion  an  ox  was  roasted  whole, 
toasts  and  speeches  and  the  firing  of  cannon,  were  amongst  the 
demonstrations  of  general  joy. 

Port  Byron  and  Weed  Basin  vied  with  each  other  many 
years  as  to  which  should  be  considered  the  landing  place  or 
port  of  entry  for  the  village  of  Auburn.  Stages  were  placed 
upon  both  routes  to  connect  with  the  packet  boats.  Heavy 
public  wagons  to  transport  merchandise  and  products  between 
Auburn  and  the  canal,  formed  a  business  for  a  large  number  of 
persons  many  years. 

Uncle  "  Nat"  Williams  was  one  of  the  favored  and  favorite 
of  those  hard  working  teamsters.  This  was  Auburn's  outlet 
for  passengers  and  property  except  by  the  lines  of  stages  of 
which  I  shall  speak  directly,  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 

The  roads  through  our  county  when  first  cut  through  the 
forest,  followed  as  closely  as  practicable,  the  old  Indian  trails, 
and  in  1790  and  1791,  a  party  of  emigrants  under  the  direction 
of  General  Wadsworth,  improved  the  road  through  the  wilder, 
ness,  between  Whitestown  and  Canandaigua. 

In  1797  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  raising  of  $45,000 
by  lotteries  to  improve  the  various  roads  of  the  state,  and  the 
sum  of  $2,200  out  of  that  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  great  Genesee  road. 

The  great  Genesee  road  through  Cayuga  County  was  substan- 
tially the  old  road  from  Skaneateles  or  Mottville  by  Franklin 
street  to  Auburn  and  thence  nearly  on  the  line  of  West  Genesee 
street,  to  Cayuga  ferry  about  one  mile  north  of  the  present 
village  of   Cayuga.      In  that  same  year,    1797,  the   Cayuga 
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Bridge  Company  was  incorporated  called  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  John  Harris,  Thomas  Morris,  Wilhelmus 
Mynderse,  Charles  Williamson,  and  Joseph  Annin,  the  latter, 
sheriff  of  Cayuga  County  in  1800,  the  year  of  the  completion 
of  the  bridge.  The  cost  of  the  first  bridge  was  $25,000,  and 
the  total  length  of  it  one  mile  and  eight  rods. 

In  the  year  1800,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  incorporating 
the  Seneca  Road  or  Turnpike  Company.  This  road  as  cited 
on  the  act  was  to  run  between  the  house  of  John  House,  in 
the  village  of  Utica  and  the  Court  House  in  Canandaigua,  sub- 
stantially covering  the  ground  of  the  great  Genesee  road. 

The  trustees  of  this  company  were  Charles  Williamson, 
Benjamin  Walker,  Jedediah  Sanger,  and  Israel  Chapin. 

The  act  required  the  road  to  be  six  rods  in  width  and 
twenty  feet  of  it  in  the  center  to  be  covered  with  broken  stone 
or  gravel  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches.  Toll  gates  were  to  be 
ten  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  toll  for  a  two  horse  vehicle 
twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  four  horse  twenty-five  cents.  No 
person  passing  to  or  from  public  worship  on  Sunday,  going  to 
their  common  labor  on  their  farms  with  their  cattle  or  teams, 
carrying  firewood,  going  to  or  returning  from  mill,  for  the 
grinding  of  grains  for  family  use,  going  to  or  returning  from 
any  funeral,  shall  pay  any  toll  in  the  town  in  which  they 
reside. 

The  Cherry  Valley  turnpike  was  also  laid  out  in  the  year 
1800,  which  ran  from  Cherry  Valley  in  Otsego  County  to  the 
outlet  of  Skaneateles  lake,  there  to  connect  with  the  great 
Seneca  Turnpike  to  the  west. 

An  act  passed  the  legislature  in  March  1804,  giving  Jason 
Parker  and  Levi  Stevens  the  exclusive  right  to  run  stage 
wagons  for  seven  years  on  this  new  turnpike,  between  Utica 
and  Canandaigua.  This  was  the  first  line  of  stages  that  ever 
ran  through  Cayuga  County. 

The  number  of  passengers  in  each  wagon  was  limited  by  law 
to  seven  adults,  and  the  stages  made  two  trips  per  week.     In 
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1805,  the  year  following,  a  line  was  extended  eastward  from 
Utica,  by  Mr.  John  Post,  who  fitted  up  three  stage  boats  or 
batteaux  with  seats  and  oil-cloth  covering.  These  boats  ran  to 
Schenectady  assisted  by  the  current  of  the  river,  and  were 
brought  back  by  men  with  poles  as  has  been  heretofore 
described. 

The  surplus  product  of  the  county  and  the  merchandise  used, 
were  often  taken  to  and  from  Albany  by  teams  over  the  new 
and  imperfect  roads  of  the  day.  These  long  journeys  consum- 
ing more  than  a  week's  time  were  however,  not  without  interest. 

A  neighborhood  of  farmers  would  set  out  together,  with  loads, 
assisting  each  other  as  occasion  required,  over  hard  roads,  and 
heavy  inclines,  congregating  at  noontime,  by  the  side  of  some 
shaded  stream  or  bubbling  spring  to  bait  their  teams  and  enjoy 
their  luncheon,  and  at  night  to  assemble  at  the  wayside  inns  of 
the  period  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  mine  host. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Isaac  Sherwood  of  Skaneateles  became  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Jason  Parker  of  Utica,  in  the  stage  lines  through 
this  county  carrying  the  United  States  Mail. 

In  1816  a  line  of  stages  left  Canandaigua  and  Utica  every 
week  day  to  run  through  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  proprietors 
of  this  line  were  Thomas  Powell,  Jason  Parker,  I.  Whitmore, 
Aaron  Thorp  and  Isaac  Sherwood  &  Co. 

In  connection  with  this  line  of  stages  another  company  ran 
east  from  Utica,  a  tri-weekly  line  for  Albany. 

The  parties  above  mentioned  constituted  the  proprietors  of 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  Line  Mail,  upon  this  grow- 
ing thoroughfare,  and  who  maintained  undisputed  and  unmo- 
lested occupation  and  control  up  to  the  year  1828,  nearly  or 
quite  twelve  years  when  the  Pioneer  Line,  in  opposition,  was 
placed  upon  the  route. 

The  history  of  this  bitter  opposition  is  not  without  interest, 
and  I  here  briefly  submit  a  portion  of  it.  The  public  mind  in 
the  year  1828,  was  unusually  excited,  and  disturbed  the  tariff 
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question,  the  temperance  question,  and  political  antimasonry, 
swept  through  the  country  like  a  whirlwind,  and  that  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  vindictive  seasons  of  political  warfare, 
ever  known  to  the  state. 

During  this  season  of  excitement,  the  question  of  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  was  another  theme  for  discus- 
sion in  the  streets,  debate  upon  the  platform,  and  discourse 
from  the  pulpit.  Public  journals  espoused  the  cause — some 
for  it  and  others  against  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by 
its  advocates  ;  public  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  a  call  for  a  convention  was  made  to  be  held  in  Auburn, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1828,  at  which  twenty-two  delegates 
appeared.  A  few  of  those  delegates  had  been  engaged  in  stage 
business,  and  the  remainder  known  as  men  of  extraordinary 
zeal  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  citizens  of  the  village  were  astonished  to  find  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  establish  a  line  of  stages  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  which  should  travel  six  days  in  the  week  only;  to 
which  line  of  stages  the  persons  present,  as  members  of  the 
convention  and  as  individuals,  pledged  their  patronage,  support, 
influence  and  exertion,  declaring  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  must  prevail. 

The  commissioners  so  appointed  were  John  T.  Norton, 
of  Albany;  Jonathan  Crane,  Schenectady;  Elizur  Goodrich, 
Abram  Varick,  and  Edward  Vernon,  Utica ;  William  Brown, 
of  Auburn ;  William  Tillman,  Geneva ;  H.  W.  Taylor  and 
Walter  Hubbell,  of  Canandaigua;  A  Champion,  William  Atkin- 
son, Josiah  Bissell,  of  Kochester;  and  Thaddeus  Joy,  of  Buf- 
falo. A  convention  was  also  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
which  two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  present,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  clergymen. 

This  convention  formed  and  organized  a  grand  national 
society  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
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based  upon  the  principle  of  requiring  from  each  member,  a 
pledge  in  writing  to  patronize  those  lines  of  conveyance  by 
stages,  steamboats  and  canal  boats,  which  travel  six  days  in 
the  week  only,  to  the  seclusion  of  all  others. 

Subscriptions  were  circulated  through  the  state  and  large 
sums  of  money  raised  for  a  new  line  of  stages  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  to  be  called  the  Pioneer  Line,  which  was  in  due 
time  placed  upon  the  route,  not,  however,  before  offers  were 
made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  old  lines,  to  sell  out  their  entire 
stage  property,  and  retire  from  the  business,  leaving  the  field 
open  to  the  new  line,  but  their  offer  was  rejected  and  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  for  the  terrible  stage  war  that  followed. 

The  old  line  proprietors  consisted  of  the  following  parties,  viz.: 
Jason  Parker,  A.  Shepard,  S.  D.  Childs,  and  S.  S.  Faxton,  of 
Utica;  Isaac  Sherwood,  of  Skaneateles;  J.  M.  Sherwood,  of 
Auburn ;  C.  H.  Coe,  of  Canandaigua ;  Adams  &  Blinn,  of 
Eochester ;  B.  D.  Coe,  of  Buffalo ;  E.  Phillips,  of  Syracuse ; 
S.  Goodwin,  Madison ;  William  Storey,  Cherry  Yalley;  Asa 
Sprague,  of  Schenectady ;  and  A.  Thorpe  of  Albany. 

Auburn  was  the  grand  central  battle  ground  for  the  rivals, 
for  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  lines  of  stages  had  been 
placed  upon  the  new  and  improved  lateral  roads  leading  to 
Homer,  Ithaca,  Levanna  and  Aurora,  as  well  as  to  Oswego, 
and  other  points  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  so  that 
here  a  large  amount  of  travel  concentrated  to  take  passage 
east  and  west  by  the  through  lines.  The  Pioneer  Line  interest, 
obtained  control  of  the  Western  Exchange  Hotel,  the  best 
then  in  the  village,  and  hoped  by  refusal  to  accommodate  old 
line  passengers  and  by  turning  Sherwood's  horses  from  their 
stables  into  the  street,  to  steal  the  march  upon  their  rivals.  A 
few  days,  however,  sufficed  to  fit  up  the  brick  block  standing 
upon  the  north  side  of  Genesee  street,  opposite  the  old  Bank 
of  Auburn,  as  a  hotel,  which  was  opened  by  John  H.  Bacon 
and  Thompson  Maxwell,  as  the  Bank  Coffee  House,  and  the 
general  head-quarters  of  the  old  line. 
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The  people  of  Auburn  did  not  remain  quiet  spectators  in 
this  grand  stage  tournament,  but  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Sherwood  Line,  in  large  respectable  numbers.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Court  House  yard,  in  front  of  the  Court 
House,  on  Saturday,  23rd  of  August,  1828,  with  Henry  Pol- 
hemus  in  the  chair  and  Barnabas  Smith  as  secretary.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  Mentz,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  from  which  I  extract 
the  following : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  all  associations 
and  combinations  of  men,  formed  to  prescribe  and  dictate  to 
others,  in  what  manner  they  shall  observe  and  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, are  subversive  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  con- 
science; that  the  members  of  this  meeting,  hereby  enter  their 
solemn  protest  against  the  forming  or  organizing  any  religious 
party  in  politics. 

Archibald  Green,  William  H.  Seward  and  Dr.  Campbell 
Waldo  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  publish  at 
length  in  pamphlet  form  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

A  paper  published  in  Auburn  by  TJ.  F.  Doubleday  called 
The  Gospel  Advocate,  under  date  of  September  13th,  1828,  had 
the  following  allusions  to  this  subject:  "The  Pioneer  line  of 
stages,  bad  it  been  started  on  the  principles  of  fair  competition, 
would  have  excited  no  emotion  beyond  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, but  when  it  was  established  for  a  religious  purpose  and  in 
tones  of  authority  demanded  the  patronage  of  the  religious 
part  of  community,  thus  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  society  against  individuals  who  had  long  been  faithful 
servants  of  the  public,  it  excited  the  just  reprobation  of  an 
insulted  community. 

A  new  outfit  of  splendid  light  stage  coaches  carrying  only  six 
passengers,  built  expressly  to  contend  with  the  pioneer  line, 
were  gotten  up  by  J.  M.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  called  the  telegraph 
line  and  placed  in  service.     This  popular  line  was  manned  by 
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their  most  experienced  and  careful  drivers,  and  their  best  and 
fleetest  teams,  and  ran  night  and  day,  and  met  with  unqualified 
success. 

A  stage  journey  under  such  circumstances  was  far  from  being 
unpleasant,  on  the  contrary  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  wThen 
the  roads  were  in  good  condition,  and  the  woods  were  clothed 
in  their  livery  of  green,  the  fields  waving  with  their  bountiful 
crops  or  dotted  over  with  flocks  and  herds,  it  afforded  to  the 
stage  passenger  a  moving  panorama  of  nature's  lovliness  and 
beauty,  entrancing  to  behold. 

The  facilities  for  expression  of  public  sentiment  through  the 
columns  of  the  press,  were  not  then  as  now,  and  the  popular 
voice  usually  came  through  public  meetings  by  resolution. 

A  meeting  was  called  June  9th,  1828,  at  the  Bank  Coffee 
House,  with  Lyman  Paine  in  the  chair  and  Parliament  Bron- 
son,  secretary.  The  object  of:  the  meeting  was  expressed  in 
the  resolution  following,  which  I  select  from  a  series  passed  at 
the  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  erect  a  new  hotel  in  this 
village  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
village,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  select  a  site :  Allen  Warden,  Joseph  T.  Pitney,  J.  BL 
Hardenburgh,  Amos  Underwood,  Elijah  Miller,  Ezekiel  Wil- 
liams, Abijah  Fitch,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Hugh  Watson,  Lyman 
Paine  and  P.  Bronson. 

The  committee  agreed  upon  the  site  and  the  American  Hotel,, 
now  "St.  James,"  was  speedily  erected  by  J.  M.  Sherwood,, 
and  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1830,  by  Thomas  Noyes, 
from  Eochester.  Offices  in  the  hotel  were  prepared  for  the 
immense  stage  business  of  the  time,  in  which,  for  several 
years,  was  seen  the  bland  and  courteous  agent,  Mr.  Consider 
Carter.  The  building  of  this  new  hotel,  the  inauguration  of  the  tele- 
graph line  of  stages,  the  failure  to  secure  the  mail  contract,  com- 
bined, seemed  to  be  the   turning-point  in  the  destiny  of  the 
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Pioneer  Line,  for  it  now  began  to  wane  and  soon  to  show  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  and  finally  break  down,  and  withdraw  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  old  line  for  the  next  seven  years  and  J.  M. 
Sherwood  &  Co.,  masters  of  the  situation  up  to  the  8th  of 
January,  1838,  when  his  stages  were  withdrawn  from  the  road 
and  many  of  his  horses,  and  placed  upon  the  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  railroad.  These  stage  teams  drew  the  cars  upon 
wooden  rails,  between  this  place  and  Syracuse,  up  to  the  4th  of 
June,  1839,  when  they  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  iron  horse  east 
of  Auburn.  Having  thus  at  some  length,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  fear,  imperfectly  given,  the  history  of  the  stage  lines  in  our 
county,  I  now  ask  of  you  to  retrace  with  me  the  years  back  from 
1839  to  1828,  where  we  find  the  first  movement  made  toward 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  from  the  village  of  Auburn. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  that  year,  the  committee  on 
canals  and  internal  improvements  submitted  a  report  to  the 
legislature,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts,  which 
the  committee  gave  as  reasons  for  their  favorable  consideration 
of  the  subject : 

First,  as  an  experiment  by  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  and  of 
furnishing  a  model  for  improvement  of  a  similar  nature ; 
second,  the  accommodation  that  it  would  extend  to  that  por 
tion  of  community;  and,  thirdly  and  principally,  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  state  as  arising  from  said  road,  as  connected 
with  the  prison  at  Auburn. 

They  further  state  their  belief,  that  in  particular  districts  and 
for  particular  objects  within  this  state,  improvements  by  rail- 
road can  be  usefully  extended  but  that  they  can  bear  a  fair 
competition  with  well  located  and  well  supplied  canals  remains 
to  be  proved ;  and  while  railroads  are  of  minor  consideration 
to  canals,  yet  as  tributaries  to  them  they  will  become  of  vital 
importance. 

In  conclusion  they  state  that  as  the  convicts  unemployed 
upon  contracts  in  the  prison  can  be  used  in  building  the  rail- 
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road  and  as  the  ground  and  material  between  Auburn  and 
Weeds'  basin  are  of  the  most  favorable  character  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  road,  they  unanimously  direct  their 
chairman  to  prepare  and  ask  leave  to  present  a  bill  for  that 
purpose.  Frances  Granger. 

Chairman. 

Various  plans  and  projects  for  a  railroad  to  the  canal  were 
submitted  and  discussed  by  the  people.  The  one  from  Auburn 
to  Syracuse  was  finally  adopted. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Western  Exchange,  in 
January  1832,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  an  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  to  construct  a 
road  to  the  canal.  Wm.  H.  Seward  then  in  the  State  Senate, 
procured  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  charter  which  was  obtained 
•on  the  1st  of  May,  1834. 

The  organization  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad  took 
place  in  January  1835. 

Hon.  Elijah  Miller  was  elected  president  and  A.  D.  Leonard, 
G.  B.  Throop,  N.  Garrow,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  S.  VanAnden,  Eich- 
ard  Steel,  John  Seymour,  Abijah  Fitch,  E.  E.  Marvine  and 
Allen  Worden  of  Auburn  and  Henry  Raynor  and  V.  W. 
Smith,  of  Syracuse,  directors.  E.  F.  Johnson  and  Levi  Will- 
iams were  appointed  engineers  and  Levi  Lewis  superintendent. 

The  'survey  commenced  in  the  April  following,  and  about 
six  month's  time  was  consumed  in  surveying  and  locating  the 
road.  Contracts  were  let  and  the  wTork  of  construction  com- 
menced in  December.  The  first  payment  made  to  contractors 
was  in  January  1836. 

The  progress  of  the  work  on  this  road  was  attended  with 
difficulties  and  embarassments  greater  perhaps  than  any  other 
line  of  road  ever  built  in  the  state  It  encountered  the  finan- 
cial disturbance  of  1836  and  '37,  the  extraordinary  advance  in 
the  prices  of  provisions,  labor  and  material  enough  to  dishearten 
and  discourage  any  but  the  men  of   indomitable  energy  and 
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perseverance,  constituting  its  board  of  directors.  Later  in  its 
history  we  find  in  the  board  the  names  of  Amos  Underwood, 
Alfred  Conkling,  J.  H.  Chedell,  Thomas  Y.  How,  Jr.,  John 
"Wilkinson,  C.  C.  Dennis  and  George  H.  Wood.  The  track  was 
laid  with  wooden  rails  so  that  on  the  8th  of  January,  1838  sev- 
eral cars  of  excursionists  were  taken  to  Geddes  by  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood's stage  teams,  which  continued  to  be  the  motive  power  as 
before  stated,  up  to  June  4,  1839  at  which  date  the  wooden 
ribbons  had  been  removed  and  iron  rails  substituted  so  that  a 
locomotive  engine,  the  Syracuse,  with  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  then 
the  master  mechanic,  as  engineer  took  a  train  with  officers  and 
invited  guests  to  Syracuse.  The  Auburn  &  Syracuse  railroad 
was  first  conceived  as  a  link  in  the  line  of  transportation  from 
the  head  of  Owasco  Lake  and  a  feeder  to  the  Erie  CanaL  Its 
terminus  in  Auburn  was  to  be  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
outlet,  near  the  stone  mill  at  present  owned  by  Messrs  Burr  & 
Thorne,  there  to  connect  with  the  Auburn  and  Owasco  Canal. 

The  large  building  on  the  southerly  side  of  East  Genesee 
street,  known  to  many  as  Richardson's  livery  stable,  was  built 
by  Charles  W.  Pomeroy,  for  the  freight  depot  and  was  for 
several  years  used  for  that  purpose,  and  there  are  residents  of 
this  city  who  will  remember  seeing  cars  across  the  bridge  near 
the  mills. 

This  railroad,  by  its  charter,  was  allowed!  to  carry  freight,  a 
privilege  denied  for  several  years  to  all  other  roads  running 
parallel  with  the  canals. 

"William  G.  Fargo,  of  express  notoriety,  commenced  his 
eventful  life  in  the  transportation  business  in  this  Genesee 
street  freight  depot  as  agent.  He  was  followed  by  Deacon  S.  W. 
R.  Arnett,  who  in  due  course  of  time  was  succeeded  by  George 
C.  Skinner,  who  if  I  mistake  not,  occupied  the  position  up  to 
the  time  the  consolidation  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  with 
the  Rochester  road. 

The  freight  cars  used  at  this  time  upon  the  railroad,  had  but 
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four  wheels  each,  and  were  considered  fully  loaded  when  they 
had  received  thirty  barrels  of  flour  or  three  tons  of  goods. 

These  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  owned  and  driven  by 
Jabez  Gould,  from  the  freight  depot  to  the  car  house  on  Van- 
Anden  street,  one  at  a  time. 

At  the  latter  place,  they  were  coupled  up  into  trains  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  cars,  ready  for  the  engine  which  took  them 
to  Syracuse,  to  be  delivered  into  the  company's  canal  warehouse 
where,  for  a  time,  Henry  Underwood  of  Auburn  was  agent. 
Uncle  Nat  Williams  withdrew  his  teams  from  the  road  to  the 
canal,  and  in  consideration  was  appointed  freight  conductor  on 
the  Auburn  road,  and  as  no  other  road  was  permitted  to  carry 
freight,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man  who  held  such  a 
position  in  this  state.  Mr.  Williams  retired  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  1841,  and  J.  Lewis  Grant  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him,  that  being  his  first  engagement  upon  any  railroad. 

The  location  of  the  passenger  depot  on  its  present  site  was 
by  legislative  enactment,  the  result  of  a  long  and  heated  quarrel 
amongst  the  property  holders  and  others  in  the  village.  On 
account  of  the  heavy  grade  and  sharp  curves  it  was  found 
impossible  to  run  the  engine  through  the  streets  to  the  depot 
on  Genesee  street. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  where  a  depot  should  be 
located.  Some  advocated  Seymour  street  others  VanAnden 
street  and,  singular  as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  quite  a 
large  number  of  people  advocated  the  south  side  of  Dill  street 
opposite  Tallman's  livery  stable.  Appeal  to  the  legislature 
resulted  in  a  law  which  remains  to  this  day  upon  the  statute 
books,  fixing  it  where  it  now  stands. 

The  first  telegraph  office  in  the  city  of  Auburn  was  opened  in 
the  old  depot  in  May,  1846,  and  the  first  attempt  to  use  it  for 
the  movement  of  trains  on  the  road  resulted  in  a  collision 
between  two  passenger  trains  in  the  curve  a  short  distance  east 
of  Fairmount  station. 
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The  writer  of  this  paper,  being  one  of  the  engineers,  can  well 
describe  the  event  The  train  due  from  Rochester  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  not  arrived  at  half  past  five,  and 
as  the  engine  to  leave  Auburn  must  be  in  Syracuse  to  return 
with  a  train  at  seven,  it  was  ordered  to  go  without  the  Roches- 
ter train,  and  leave  Syracuse  on  time  coming  west.  Meanwhile, 
the  Rochester  train  came  in  and  was  ordered  to  run  to  Syracuse, 
where  the  up  train  would  be  held  by  the  telegraph  until  it 
arrived.  The  telegraph  operator  did  not  appear  in  the  Syracuse 
office  until  after  your  humble  servant  had  left  with  the  up 
train  and  a  collision  was  the  inevitable  result;  splinters  were 
plenty  but  no  one  seriously  injured. 

During  portions  of  the  year  when  freights  were  light  and 
less  than  a  full  train  was  received  during  the  day,  for  transpor- 
tation, the  cars  containing  it  were  attached  to  the  passenger 
trains.  The  passenger  cars,  with  a  single  exception,  stood  upon 
four  wheels,  with  three  compartments  in  each  car  with  seats  for 
eight  persons,  four  on  each  seat,  face  to  face  in  each  compart- 
ment, without  sufficient  room  to  move  about  or  stand  upright 

Side  doors  opened  into  each  compartment  through  which  the 
conductor  or  collector,  as  he  was  then  called,  could  enter  in 
discharge  of  his  duties.  His  only  mode  of  reaching  these  doors 
was  by  hanging  upon  a  hand  rail  outside  and  near  the  top  of 
the  car  while  his  feet  rested  upon  a  narrow  foot  piece  along  the 
length  of  the  car  of  not  more  than  four  inches  in  width.  Con- 
ductor, George  Williamson,  one  cold  snowy  night  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  hand  rail  and  fell  near  Marcellus  upon  a  bank  of  snow 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  from  which  he  rolled  under  the  wheels 
of  the  train  at  full  speed,  and  received  his  death  wounds. 

In  the  year  1839  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  received  the  first 
eight  wheel  passenger  car,  with  an  aisle  through  the  center  and 
platforms  at  each  end,  built  by  Stevenson  &  Co.,  stage  coach 
builders  in  New  York  City.  For  several  years  this  was  the 
only  eight  wheel  car  between  Auburn  and  Albany.     There  are 
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some  persons  who  will  remember  the  old  diamond  car  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  construction.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  new 
car,  a  circumstance  of  startling  interest  occurred  that  cast  a 
gioom  over  the  whole  community,  Samuel  Wildrick  a  favorite 
conductor  was  crushed  between  this  car  and  the  depot  doorway 
at  Syracuse,  the  space  being  less  than  four  inches  wide,  which 
caused  his  instant  death.  This  took  place  as  the  evening  train 
was  leaving  for  Auburn,  and  he  was  not  missed  from  the  train 
until  it  had  proceeded  some  three  miles  on  its  way,  when  it  was 
backed  up  to  find  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  conductor  in  the 
depot. 

The  company  owned  three  locomotives  built  at  Patterson,  N. 
J.  by  Thomas  Rogers.  They  had  only  two  driving  wheels 
each  and  weighed  ten  and  a  half  tons,  only  about  one  quarter 
of  the  weight  of  those  now  in  use. 

The  train  capacity  of  the  engine  was  fourteen  small  cars  con- 
taining in  all  a  total  of  420  tons  or  about  four  eight  wheel  car 
loads  of  the  present  time. 

The  attempt  was  at  first  made  to  run  the  engines  upon  the 
wooden  rails  or  ribbons  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
them  upon  the  track,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned  and  the  flat 
or  strap  rail  was  laid  upon  the  timbers.  Then  followed  the  era 
of  snake  heads  with  all  its  attending  results  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  up  to  1847.  Some  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
term  snake  head  ;  I  will  therefore,  tresspass  upon  your  time  a 
moment  to  describe  them.  The  flat  rail  used  was  two  and  a 
half  inches  wide  and  three-quarters  thick  laid  upon  one  edge 
of  the  six  inch  square  pine  timber  and  nailed  down  with  spikes 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  weight  of  this  train  had 
the  tendency  to  roll  the  iron  upward  and  in  so  doing  the  spikes 
at  and  near  the  ends  would  break  off  or  pull  out  and  allow 
the  rail  to  stand  up  like  a  section  of  a  large  hoop,  sometimes  a 
few  inches  only  and  often  one  to  two  feet. 

These  were  called  snake  heads  and  woe  to   the  engine   or 
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train  that  encountered  one  of  them  the  contrary  way.  During 
the  years  1847  and  '48  the  flat  rail  was  taken  up  and  the  road 
relaid  with  "  T  "  rail,  the  pattern  now  in  use. 

The  Emigrant  traffic  westward  was  at  this  time  very  heavy, 
it  having  wholly  left  the  canal,  and  a  law  was  passed,  allowing 
all  railroads  to  transport  freight,  by  paying  to  the  State  the 
same  rate  of  tolls  exacted  upon  the  canal,  which  together  with 
prosperous  passenger  business,  gave  a  traffic  to  the  railroads 
that  they  were  poorly  prepared  to  take  care  of. 

New  engines  of  greater  capacity  and  weight  were  in  demand, 
and  the  enterprising  firm  of  Dennis,  Wood  and  Russell,  C.  C. 
Dennis,  Charles  P.  Wood,  R.  F.  Russell,  of  the  commercial  iron 
works  of  this  city,  constructed  two;  one  of  which  went  to  the 
Attica  road,  "  Buffalo,"  and  the  other  the  "  Wyoming  "  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Company,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  its  capacity  ever  used  upon  the  road.  This 
engine  was  the  first  ever  built  in  this  country  to  work  its  steam 
expansively,  by  what  is  known  to  mechanics  as  lap  and  lead  of 
main  valves,  a  plan  now  universally  in  use.  The  Superintendent 
of  construction  of  this  engine  was  William  S.  Hudson,  still 
engaged  in  the  business,  with,  and  in  the  firm  of  Rogers,  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  engines  have  a  world  wide  reputation. 

The  first  engine  having  driving  wheels  six  feet  in  diameter, 
in  use  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  was  built  for  the  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  railroad,  in  1848,  by  Thomas  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was  named  the  "  How  "  after  Hon.  Thomas  Y.  How,  Jr., 
then  and  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  company,  its  treasurer. 

This  engine  was  considered  an  unlucky  one,  and  many  mis- 
haps occured  to  it  and  the  trains  to  which  it  was  from  time  to 
time  attached.  Upon  one  occasion  it  left  Syracuse  with  a  train  of 
four  coaches  and  one  baggage  car,  being  in  charge  of  William 
Delano  as  engineer,  and  Thomas  Hooper  as  fireman,  and  upon 
it  for   the  novelty  of  an  engine  ride,  were   Howard   Delano 
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brother  of  the  engineer,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road,  C. 
C.  Dennis,  Esq.  While  running  at  a  speed  of  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  it  left  the  track  one  mile  west  of  Sennett  Station, 
completely  wrecking  itself  and  the  whole  train.  The  engineer 
and  fireman  were  both  killed.  Mr.  Delano  slightly  injured,  and 
Mr.  Dennis  seriously,  but  who  miraculously  escaped  with  life, 
but  somewhat  disfigured  forever  afterward.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  road  at  this  date  was  Elijah  P.  Williams ;  his  assis- 
tant J.  Lewis  Grant ;  the  master  machanic,  Melancthon  W. 
Mason  ;  conductors,  W.  H.  H.  Smith,  Henry  M.  Frink  and 
John  H.  Hudson ;  engineers,  L.  P.  and  G.  W.  Howard,  E.  R 
Smith,  R.  D.  and  F.  W.  Grant  and  William  Delano;  the  ticket 
agent  A,  G.  Smith;  track  master  Absalom  Backus;  conductor 
of  work  train  Matthew  Sittser. 

The  Auburn  &  Rochester  road  was  completed  into  Auburn 
the  4th  of  November,  1841,  it  being  the  last  of  the  seven  links 
in  the  chain  of  railroad  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

Through  tickets  and  baggage  checks  were  then  unknown 
and  as  each  one  of  these  seven  roads  were  managed  and  oper- 
ated separately  the  passengers  and  baggage  were  unloaded  at 
every  terminus  and  the  passengers  compelled  to  select  his  bag- 
gage and  have  it  duly  chalked  to  the  next  place  to  which  he 
was  also  required  to  purchase  a  new  ticket.  This  troublesome 
practice  however,  soon  gave  way  to  through  baggage  cars  and 
through  tickets  for  passengers  in  through  cars.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  with  the  Auburn  &  Rochester 
road  took  place  in  July  1850. 

The  tolls  on  railroads  for  carrying  freight  were  removed  by 
a  law  passed  in  December  1851,  leaving  all  roads  to  carry  goods 
of  every  description  independent  of  the  canal,  to  which  they 
had  for  several  years  paid  tribute. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Rochester  road  into  Auburn,  Robert 
H.  Higham,  Esq.,  was  the  superintendent  and  at  that  date,  and 
soon  after,  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  will  be  remem- 
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bered   as  conductors  upon    that  road,   and  favorites  with  the 
traveling  public.     I  refer  to  Harvey  Neal,  William  Blossom, 
Jo.  Holland,  Job  Collamer,   Horace  T.  Cook  and  the  veteran . 
John  Houghtaliug,  who  was  promoted  from  the  baggage  car 
and  is  now  the  oldest  in  service  of  any  conductor  in  the  state. 

Our  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Horace  T.  Cook,  while  in  the 
active  discharge  of  a  perilous  duty  as  conductor  met  with  the 
accident  so  sad  and  severe  to  himself  and  so  deeply  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  consolidation  of  all  the  roads  between  Albany  and  Buff- 
alo into  what  was  the  New  York  Central  took  place  May  17, 
1853. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  half  a  century,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  introducing  a  comparison  between  1827  and  1877.  The 
Hon.  Frances  Granger  then  ventured  the  prediction  that  rail- 
roads could  never  compete  with  canals,  but  that  they  would  as 
tributary,  be  of  vital  importance.  The  aggregated  tonnage 
carried  in  the  year  1876  upon  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road, was  6,803,680  tons.  If,  of  this  amount,  one  third  was 
merchandise,  westward  bound,  a  fair  proportion,  we  then  have  of 
eastward  bound  products,  4,300,000  tons,  or  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  load  one  of  the  large  canal  boats  of  today,  every  fifteen 
minutes,  day  and  night  during  the  entire  seven  months  of  canal 
navigation.  The  New  York  Central  is  only  one  of  six  lines  of 
transportation  from  the  west  to  the  seaboard.  On  the  basis  of 
their  last  years'  returns,  the  combined  tonnage  of  these  lines 
would  require  to  receive  it,  a  boat  of  200  tons  register  every 
two  and  a  half  minutes  during  the  whole  season.  Such  tribu- 
taries, although  their  capacity  is  only  partly  taxed,  would 
swamp  half  a  dozen  canals  like  our  Grand  Erie. 

My  Subject,  "The  Early  Modes  of  Travel  and  Transportation," 
having  in  an  imperfect  manner  been  examined  up  to  the  date 
■of  the  general  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  — I  will 
now  leave  its  future  consideration  to  some  party  more  able  to 
do  it  justice  in  the  future. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society, 
November  19,  1878, 

BY  MICHAEL  S.  MYERS. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUBURN. 


3fr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  with  which  I  am  honored  by  your 
association,  I  present  my  Eecollection  of  the  Early  Days  of 
Auburn. 

The  sketch  must  necessarily  be  broken  and  imperfect,  as  I 
write  from  memory  alone,  and  through  the  vista  of  more  than 
sixty  years.  When  in  my  youthful  days,  I  found  that  my 
destination  as  a  residence  was  Auburn,  I  turned  to  Spafford's 
Gazette,  a  work  published  in  1815,  and  found  the  village 
described  as  a  Post  Village  in  the  town  of  Aurelius,  containing 
one  hundred  buildings  of  all  descriptions  and  about  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1817.  By 
way  of  contrast  with  the  facilities  for  traveling  of  the  preseut 
day  I  will  state  the  manner  of  the  journey  here,  as  at  that  time 
we  were  not  bothered  with  canals  or  railroads.  We  had  a  line 
of  stages  and  but  one  line  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  run  by 
Parker,  Powell  and  Sherwood,  the  latter  the  father  of  the  late 
Colonel  John  M.  Sherwood  of  this  city.  The  stage  left  Albany 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  stopped  one  night  at  Schnectady  and  the  two 
following  nights  at  Utica  and  Skaneateles,  and  arrived  at  Auburn 
the  fourth  day  in  the  morning  to  breakfast  "  Coe's  Hotel " 
occupying  the  site  on  the  westerly  corner  of  Exchange  and 
Genesee  streets,  was  the  "  Stage  House,"  and  a  central  and 
prominent  point  in  the  village.  The  tooting  of  the  Stage  Horn 
seemed  to  bring  one  half  of  the  male  population  to  the  piazza. 
And  why  not?  Was  not  the  mail  there  about  seven  days  from 
New  York  with  news  from  across  the  ocean  three  months  old  ? 
And  there  too  was  John  Kilburn,  "  Happy  John,"  as  he  was 
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called,  with  his  barebacked  steed  ready  to  sling  the  mail  bag 
and  race  it  to  the  Post  Office  on  East  Genesee  street.  And  the 
Old  Commodore,  the  father  of  Happy  John,  was  also  on  hand 
with  his  express  cart,  the  first  one  started  in  Auburn,  ready  to 
carry  passenger  and  baggage  to  any  desired  point.  And  now 
the  stage  is  off  on  its  western  course  and  Auburn  drops  into 
its  daily  routine.  You  will  remember  that  the  stage  of  those 
times  was  not  the  post  coach.  You  will  get  a  good  idea  of 
their  shape  by  looking  at  the  stages  that  run  north  and  south 
from  this  city. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  early  days  of  Auburn  we  should  not 
overlook  two  other  noted  institutions,  to  wit :  The  Auburn  Cen- 
ter House  at  the  junction  of  Market  and  East  Genesee  streets 
and  Hardenburgh's  Mill  on  the  site  now  known  as  the  Lewis 
Stone  Mills. 

The  Center  House  was  kept  by  a  worthy  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen,  Henry  Ammerman,  who  will  be  remembered  by  some 
of  my  auditors.  The  house  was  larger  than  the  Coe's  Hotel, 
and  had  a  large  ball  room,  which  was  not  always  used  for  the 
purpose  indicated  by  its  name.  The  landlord  was  a  deacon  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
high  christian  character.  The  ball  room  was  used  of  course 
for  dancing  parties,  and  much  ofteuer  for  religious  meetings,  so 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  dance  in  it  on  one  night 
and  a  conference  or  prayer  meeting  on  the  next.  Punch  and 
Judy,  The  Babes  in  the  Woods,  and  feats  of  Ventriloquism  and 
Slight  of  Hand,  ministered  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were  not  then  favored  with 
saloons  or  reading-rooms.  The  evening  rendezvous  for  gossip 
and  refreshment  was  the  bar-room  where  the  tale  and  the  ale 
helped  to  pass  the  hours. 

And  the  old  mill,  the  "  Hardenburgh  Mill "  alluded  to,  was 
another  place  much  frequented  to  hear  the  news  and  pass  a 
leisure  hour.     It  was  a  large  frame  building,  large  for  the  times, 
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and  was  built  by  Colonel  Hardenburgh,  the  father  of  John  H. 
Hardenburgh,  whom  some  of  my  hearers  will  remember.  The 
mill  was  the  place  for  news,  as  its  customers  were  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  and  while  waiting  for  their  "  grists  "  they  were 
ready  to  give  and  take  all  the  intelligence  afloat,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  it  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  new  countries,  personal 
adventures,  encounters  with  bears,  wolves  and  other  denizens 
of  the  forest,  was  a  staple  article,  and  the  man  from  "  bear 
swamp  "  or  from  just  the  edge  of  it,  was  generally  on  hand. 

The  town  of  Locke  had  its  representative  in  the  person  of 
Silas  Bowker,  a  good  worthy  citizen,  and  one  who  from  his  suc- 
cess in  trapping  and  hunting,  had  now  the  name  of  the  wolf 
catcher.  He  was,  years  afterwards,  a  State  Senator,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  our  County  Courts.  And  here  looms  up  to  my 
mind's  eye,'  Harry  Freeman,  a  negro  slave  of  Col.  Hardenburgh, 
a  darkie  of  the  deepest  dye,  who  lived  amongst  us  to  a  good 
old  age,  (said  to  be  100)  and  was  always  foremost  in  wild  adven- 
tures, or  rather  in  relating  them.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
our  old  citizens  as  an  original  character,  whose  ruling  passion 
was  to  tell  big  stories,  and  great  devotion  to  the  Hardenburgh 
family.  In  the  preceding  glance  at  early  days  in  Auburn,  I 
have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  our  social  life  when  a  village  of 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  year  1817  was  a  prosperous  year  for  Auburn.  The 
building  of  the  State  Prison,  then  recently  begun,  brought  many 
people  here,  embracing  merchants,  artisans  and  mechanics,  of 
all  branches,  a  few  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  among  them  I 
recall  the  names  of  Dr.  Richard  Steel  and  Abijah  Fitch,  two  of 
our  venerable  and  highly  respected  citizens.  Of  this  number 
also,  was  our  late  departed  friend,  James  S.  Seymour,  whose 
memory  is  sacred  to  us  all.  The  town  or  village  moved  steadily 
on,  gradually  increasing  in  population  and  business. 

The  first  event  that  I  recall,  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things, 
was  the  LaFayette  reception  in  the  summer  of  182-1.     It  was 
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indeed  a  great  day  for  Auburn.  The  daj-  was  warm  and  brightr 
at  about  midsummer,  and  the  entire  county,  and  part  of  Onon- 
daga and  Seneca  seemed  to  be  in  the  village.  The  "  ball " 
given  in  the  evening  at  the  Center  House  was  visited  by  the 
General,  who  saluted  all  the  ladies  with  a  kiss  and  shook  hands 
with  the  gentlemen.  About  ten  in  the  evening  the  escort  from 
Onondaga  took  him  in  charge  and  a  long  line  of  carriages- 
started  for  Elbridge;  among  our  citizens  who  composed  the 
escort,  who  met  the  General  at  Cayuga  Bridge,  (a  noted  point 
in  those  days)  were  Enos  T.  Throop,  John  W.  Hulbert,  John 
Porter,  Elijah  Miller  and  Captain  Bradley  Tuttle,  with  his  troop 
of  horse. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  note  in  historical  order  the  various  events 
that  marked  our  growth  and  evinced  our  prosperity.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  Theological  Seminary  about  the  year  182*1,  and  the 
building  of  the  big  dam  in  1886  were  both  marks  of  the  progress 
of  the  place,  and  the  former  of  the  liberality  of  our  citizens, 
who  contributed  freely  toward  its  construction.  Something- 
thus  far  having  been  said  about  our  public  buildings,  and  the 
social  ways  and  customs  of  our  citizens,  I  will  now  glance  at 
our  public  and  professional  men,  of  which  we  had  a  fair  ratio- 
both  as  to  number  and  ability. 

Our  churches,  or  houses  for  public  worship  were  St  Peter's 
(Episcopal,)  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Both  of  them 
were  plain  framed  buildings  of  moderate  size,  and  they  are 
both  of  them  replaced  by  large  and  elegant  stone  structures 
with  large  and  wealthy  congregations.  The  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Universalists  had  at  that  time  no  organization  or  at  least 
had  no  buildings  for  public  worship.  They,  however,  met  from 
time  to  time  and  had  service  in  a  school-hosue,  or  at  one  of  the 
large  halls  of  our  two  hotels.  At  this  time  these  buildings  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  city.  I  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  upon  or 
relate  the  reputation  or  ability  of  the  different  rectors  and 
ministers  of  the  two  churches  named,  further  than  to  name 
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Doctors  Lansing  of  the  Presbyterian  and  McDonald  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  as  men  of  large  endowments,  great  abilities  and 
devotion  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  holy  callings. 

The  medical  profession  was  ably  represented  in  our  small 
village,  and  in  recalling  to  mind  our  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  that  day  I  note  the  change  of  fashion  in  the  practice  then 
and  now.  I  array  before  me  our  doctors  as  they  appeared  while 
driving,  mounted  in  the  saddle  with  their  medicine  cases  swung 
across  in  the  manner  of  the  old  time  saddle  bag.  They  were 
moving  apothecaries,  and  carried  their  shops  with  them.  Their 
mode  of  travel  was  on  horse  back.  Our  good  rich  mud  for 
three-quarters  of  the  year  made  any  other  mode  extremely 
slow,  and  the  roads  nearly  impassable.  Foremost  among  the 
practitioners  were  Doctors  Cole,  Tuttle,  Pitney  and  Bennett; 
Doctors  Burt  and  Crofut  had  substantially  withdrawn  from 
practice.  The  old  maxim  or  saying,  that  "  Two  of  a  trade  can- 
not agree  "  was  occasionally  illustrated,  now  and  then  by  serious 
assaults,  but  often  by  humorous  remarks  or  practical  jokes.  A 
little  incident  of  the  humorous  I  will  relate.  A  patient  of  Dr. 
N.  P.,  living  a  short  distance  from  the  village  on  the  Skaneateles 
road,  was  in  so  critical  a  condition  that  the  Doctor  called  for  a 
consultation,  and  the  Doctors,  some  half  dozen  in  number,  duly 
mounted,  met  and  riled  off  for  the  patient's  residence.  As  the 
procession  drew  near  the  house  Dr.  P.  called  a  halt  and  informed 
his  company  that  he  would  go  ahead  and  give  notice  to  the 
family  of  the  object  of  their  coming  in  such  force,  lest  they 
should  be  surprised  or  alarmed.  Dr.  T.  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
formalities  replied,  "  Very  well  Doctor,  I  have  a  patient  a  mile 
or  so  further  on  whom  I  will  visit,  and  return  here  to  the  funeral, 
day  after  tomorrow."     The  laugh  was  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  P. 

The  Bar  of  our  county  in  1817  embraced  in  its  members 
many  able  lawyers,  Elijah  Miller  was  then  first  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Cayuga  County,  the  court  now  known 
as  the  Cayuga  County  Court.     He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  during 
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his  practice  at  the  bar  established  a  reputation  that  was  sustained 
and  confirmed  by  his  administration  on  the  bench.  Among 
the  leading  members  of  the  bar  at  that  time  were  Enos  T. 
"Throop,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  William  Brown,  George  B. 
Throop,  John  H.  Beach,  David  Shepard,  Jonathan  Hussey, 
<xlen  Cuyler. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  individualities  of 
the  members  of  the  bench  or  bar  of  that  period,  but  merely 
note  them  as  of  the  early  residents  of  our  then  small  village.  I 
will,  however,  allude  more  particularly  to  some  of  the  above 
named  who  were  afterwards  prominent  in  public  positions. 

About  the  year  1822  Enos  T.  Throop  was  appointed  Circuit 
-Judge  for  the  seventh  Judicial  District  of  the  state.  He  was 
-an  able  and  popular  judge  and  held  the  position  until  the  year 
1829.  In  1828,  Martin  VanBuren  was  elected  Governor,  and 
•Judge  Throop,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state.  In  March 
1829  Mr.  VanBuren  was  appointed  by  the  President,  General 
-Jackson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
•accepted  that  office,  Mr.  Throop  became  acting  Governor  for 
the  remainder  of  Governor  VanBuren's  term.  In  1830  he  was 
-elected  Governor  and  at  the  end  of  his  official  term  was 
appointed  by  General  Jackson,  naval  officer  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently,  by  President  VanBuren,  Consul  at 
Naples.  Upon  his  return,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  VanBuren's 
administration  he,  after  spending  a  few  years  at  Kalamazoo  in 
Michigan,  returned  to  his  old  homestead  near  the  foot  of  the 
Owasco  Lake  where  he  died  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1874  in  his  ninety -first  year.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  this 
■county  since  1806,  and  although  for  many  years  an  active  poli- 
tician, his  pleasant  address,  kind  heart,  and  liberal  disposition 
Tnade  him  popular  with  the  masses,  and  a  visit  to  his  hospitable 
home  on  the  shore  of  the  Owasco  was  a  treat  often  enjoyed  by 
our  citizens  of  his  day. 

And  here  I  think  I  may  very  properly  speak  of  another  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Cayuga  County  Bar,  Joseph  L.  Richardson, 
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the  successor  of  Elijah  Miller  as  first  judge  of  our  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  came  to  this  county  in  the  year  1805,  and  soon 
after  Governor  Throop's  location  here  they  became  partners  in 
the  practice  of  law.  They  were  both  able  lawyers  and  were 
successful  in  their  business,  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high 
reputation  in  the  profession.  A  strong,  upright,  plain  granite 
monument  marks  the  grave  of  Judge  Richardson  in  Fort  Hill 
Cemetery,  a  monument  characteristic  of  the  man  who  was  as 
firm  as  the  granite  itself  in  adhering  to  what  his  judgment 
pointed  out  as  the  right. 

In  the  year  1819  emigration  to  the  Western  States  was  at  high 
tide  and  Illinois  was  the  Mecca  of  large  numbers  of  the  western 
bound  pilgrims.  In  that  year  Samuel  Drake  Lockwood,  a  coun- 
sellor of  high  standing  at  our  bar,  and  for  a  long  time  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Throop,  William  H.  Brown,  (son  of  William  Brown 
above  named)  and  then  a  young  man  but  recently  admitted  to 
practice,  started  with  three  or  four  others  of  our  citizens  to  seek 
their  fortunes  at  the  West  They  located  in  Illinois,  Lockwood 
at  Vandalia,  and  Brown  at  Kaskaskia.  They  were  both  emi- 
nently successful.  Lockwood  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
throughout  his  life  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence  with  his 
Auburn  friends,  the  first  among  them  being  the  late  James  S. 
Seymour.  Mr.  Brown's  health  became  impaired  after  a  long 
residence  in  Illinois.  He  went  abroad,  hoping  for  restoration, 
but  died  across  the  ocean. 

William  Brown  senior,  after  a  long  and  successful  practice 
here,  retired  from  practice,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Brooklyn 
where  he  died.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  bar. 

George  B.  Throop  removed  to  Detroit  about  thirty  years  ago 
and  died  there.  He  ranked  with  our  best  counsellors,  but  had 
not  been  in  the  full  practice  for  many  years  at  the  time  he  left 
here.  The  rest  of  those  named  above,  to  wit :  John  H.  Beach, 
Jonathan  Hussey,  Daniel  Shepard  and  Grlen  Cuyler,  died  in  this 
county.     Their  remains  repose  in  honored  graves. 
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Among  the  early  citizens  of  Auburn,  although  not  the  earli- 
est, there  is  one  name  that  I  cannot  pass,  knowing  well  that 
everything  relating  to  his  worthy  life,  or  to  his  lamented  death, 
always  calls  forth  the  plaudits,  and  commands  and  receives  the 
sympathies  of  our  citizens,  "William  H.  Seward.  It  is  about 
fifty-five  years  since  he  came  to  reside  here.  He  had  then  but 
recently  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years.  He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  and 
took  his  stand  among  the  foremost  of  his  legal  brethren ;  and 
step  by  step  progressed  to  the  pinical  of  honor  and  fame. 
Called  into  public  life,  his  talents,  industry  and  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  pointed  him  out  for  still  higher  and  more 
important  station,  and  through  the  offices  of  State  Senator, 
Governor  of  this  state,  and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he 
passed  to  the  premiership  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of 
State.  His  career  is  known  to  nearly  all  of  you.  The  war  of 
the  Rebellion — His  fidelity  to  the  union  during  that  struggle- 
doomed  him  to  the  knife  of  the  would  be  assassin,  and  doubtless 
shortened  his  days  upon  earth.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
of  him  without  being  to  some  extent  egotistical.  There  was 
but  one  month's  difference  in  our  ages.  We  were  admitted  to 
practice  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
with  him,  in  times  of  joy  and  sorrow,  from  the  bridal  to  the 
grave.  In  the  notorious  Freeman  trial  as  counsel  for  the  friend- 
less prisoner,  he  expreesed  the  hope  that  whatever  else  might  be 
his  reputation  in  the  future,  he  meant  and  hoped  it  could  be- 
truly  said  of  him,  "  He  was  faithful."  And  his  desire  was  grati- 
fied. After  the  close  of  a  well  spent  life,  loaded  with  honors, 
he  rests  in  peace. 

It  is  difficult,  with  our  flourishing  city  before  our  eyes,  to 
describe  the  little  hamlet  identical  with  it,  formely  known  as- 
"Hardenburgh  Corners."  Our  principal  business  street  was- 
Genesee  and  that  consisted  of  stores  and  dwelling  houses  inter- 
mingled, the  former  known  by  their  "  signs  "  and  their  Bulletin 
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boards,  leaning  against  the  buildings  and  containing  an  inven- 
tory of  the  stock  on  hand,  somewhat  in  the  following  form: 
"  Dry  Goods,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Hum,  Brandy,  Gin,  Tobacco, 
Butter,  Cheese,  &c."  There  were  no  fancy  lines  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  that  day,  no  specialties.  The  word  or  sign  "  Store  "> 
covered  everything  counted  among  the  wants  of  the  people  in 
a  new  country,  from  a  pound  of  nails  to  a  silk  dress.  And  in 
the  movements  of  the  trade,  barter  was  quite  as  common  as  cash 
or  credit  At  that  time  all,  or  nearly  all  our  cotton  goods  were  of 
foreign  manufacture.  A  former  citizen  of  Auburn,  now  de- 
ceased, told  me  that  a  load  of  wheat  would  barely  pay  for  pat- 
terns for  three  shirts.  "Wheat  sold  then,  at  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty -seven  cents  per  bushel ;  thirty-one  cents  per  bushel  in 
cash  and  thirty-seven  cents  in  trade.  But  these  things  soon 
yielded  to  the  progress  of  the  times. 

The  canals  and  railroads  superseded  the  huge  transportation 
wagons  with  six  and  eight  horse  teams,  doing  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  produce  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  no  long 
time  had  passed  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  counted  at  $3.00 
instead  of  three  shillings  per  bushel,  with  a  corresponding  advance 
in  the  value  of  other  produce.  The  Erie  canal,  this  great 
channel  of  commerce,  will  be  remembered  by  some  present  as 
having  been  denounced  at  its  inception  by  its  opponents  as  a 
mere  political  hobby  of  one  of  New  York's  eminent  statesmen, 
Dewitt  Clinton.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  centuiy  it 
is  at  least  a  little  curious  to  recall  some  of  the  points  made 
against  its  construction. 

First,  That  it  could  not  be  built  so  as  to  prove  of  any  practi- 
cal use  on  account  of  natural  obstructions. 

Second,  That  if  built  and  put  in  successful  operation  it  would 
bring  the  products  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  in 
competition  with  the  farmers  of  our  state  and  ruin  their  market 
by  lowering  prices  of  all  their  produce. 

The  success  of  the  project  of  this  connecting  link  between  the 
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lakes  and  the  ocean  has  vindicated  the  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  it  originators  and  exceeded  their  fondest  expectations. 

Now  in  speaking  of  the  early  days  of  Auburn,  after  passing 
the  era  of  Hardenburgh's  Corners,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
marked  it  as  peculiar  or  differing  from  the  then  surrounding 
settlements.  Progress  was  the  word  with  all  and  all  prospered. 
After  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  settlements  and  "Ports"  on 
its  line  soon  grew  into  thriving  villages,  and  this  tended  to 
the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  Auburn.  Our  capitalists  invested 
in  and  carried  on  business  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  (seven  miles 
distant,)  as  well  as  here. 

Some  now  present  will  remember  the  little  settlements  on  the 
line  of  the  canal,  known  as  "Weed's  Basin  and  Bucksville,  then 
hardly  differing  in  population  and  buildings  from  the  farming 
country  around  them,  now  the  thriving  villages  of  Weedsport 
and  Port  Byron.  This,  it  is  true  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
early  days  of  Auburn,  except  by  way  of  contrast  in  showing 
the  march  of  improvement. 

But  I  am  passing  beyond  the  range  of  my  text  and  will 
retrace  my  steps.  In  strolling  through  our  city  a  few  days  ago, 
enjoying  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  well  arranged 
walks,  my  mind  reverted  to  our  early  days,  and  this  incident 
was  brought  to  memory.  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
Auburn,  about  my  first  inquiry  was  as  to  the  location  of  the 
State  Prison,  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  It  was  an  inquiiy 
made  by  nearly  all  visitors  and  strangers  coming  among  us,  as 
the  prison  excited  the  curiosity  of  all.  I  was  told  at  our  hotel, 
that  the  distance  was  about  one  mile.  The  explanation  to  this 
being  given  as  the  distance  arose  from  the  fact  that  strangers 
wishing  to  see  the  prison  were  directed  by  the  way  of  North 
and  Garden  streets  and  never  through  State  street  which  was 
at  that  time  a  marsh  or  quagmire.  The  sidewalks  were  common 
slabs,  irregularly  strewn  along,  and  regularly  used  up  for  fuel  in 
the  winter.     The  bridge  across  the  outlet  consisted  of  a  fallen  tree 
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and  nothing  more.  Over  this  tree  our  citizens  familiar  with  the 
road  made  their  way  across  the  outlet  by  day  and  night,  and 
with  rarely  an  accident.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  prison 
dam  was  not  then  built  and  the  body  of  water  in  the  outlet  was 
much  less  than  it  now  is.  The  tree  was  the  bridge  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  remember  of  only  one  fatal  fall  from  it.  The  victim  fell 
from  the  tree  at  high  water,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  was 
drowned.  Occasional  duckings  happened,  but  they  were  not 
counted  in  any  other  way  than  as  administering  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators.  I  can  remember  of  but  one  sidewalk 
within  our  village  at  that  early  day  and  that  was  on  Genesee, 
between  State  street  and  the  bridge.  It  was  laid  with  brick, 
was  four  feet  in  width  and  laid  four  feet  from  the  buildings ; 
the  space  between  the  buildings  and  the  walk  being  reserved  for 
the  merchants  and  traders  to  display  their  wares  and  signs.  I 
allude  to  these  things  by  way  of  contrast  between  then  and  now, 
the  past  and  the  present. 

I  am  writing  in  my  office,  opposite  to  the  "  Exchange  Block  " 
as  it  is  called,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  flanked  on  the  east 
by  Exchange  street,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Colonade  Block 
extending  to  the  Bank  of  Auburn  ;  and  west  of  the  bank  carried 
out  by  buildings  of  different  grades  to  William  street,  all  build- 
ings well  adapted  for  use  and  ornament  to  the  city. 

This  plot  of  ground,  from  Exchange  to  William  street,  was 
known  in  1817  as  "  Bostwick's  Garden,"  and  was  enclosed  by  a 
board  fence.  William  Bostwick  was  the  owner  of  the  Hotel 
known  as  "  Coe's  "  down  to  the  spring  of  1817,  when  the  hotel 
lot  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Coe. 

Mr.  Bostwick,  when  he  made  his  western  trip  from  Massachu- 
setts, purchased  the  state's  hundred  acres,  on  lot  No.  -16  Aurelius, 
now  Auburn.  It  embraced  the  land  on  which  we  are  now 
assembled.  It  is  said  that  the  location  of  our  city  was  intended 
by  our  first  settlers  to  be  fixed  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlet, 
upon  the  handsome  plateau  on  and  over  part  of  which  we  now 
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extend ;  counting  upon  the  creek  as  substantially  the  western 
boundary  of  the  then  village.  The  shores  of  the  creek  were 
marshy  and  graced  with  a  liberal  growth  of  hemlock  trees. 
The  hemlock  has  the  reputation  of  never  decaying  while  under 
ground  and  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Caj^uga  County  Bank, 
the  late  Colonel  Pomroy,  told  me  that  a  part  of  the  foundation 
of  that  Building,  which  was  built  about  forty  years  ago,  rested 
on  a  hemlock  log  or  tree. 

Now  in  the  early  days  of  Auburn  that  part  of  the  village 
east  of  the  creek  took  the  lead  in  population  and  business,  and 
the  reason  given  for  the  change  that  took  place  was  that  the 
lots  west  of  the  outlet  were  much  cheaper  in  market  than  those 
on  the  hill,  and  so  the  village  pushed  its  way  west  through  the 
hemlock  swamp,  and  across  the  creek.  What  is  now  known  as 
East  Genesee  street  for  a  long  time  took  the  lead  in  business. 
George  Leitch,  Salmon  G.  Grover,  Doctor  Richard  Steel,  Ben- 
nett &  Weld,  were  prominent  merchants  located  there,  with 
others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall.  There  too  was  the  Post 
Office,  the  office  of  Judge  Grover,  our  principal  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  The  Auburn  Center  House  and  the  Hardenburgh  Mill. 
The  two  latter  I  have  before  spoken  of. 

The  location  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn  on  its  present  site  in 
the  year  1819  had  a  tendency  to  bring  business  west,  but  that 
location  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  and  I  am  reminded  of  the 
following  incident  connected  with  it.  The  bank  was  chartered 
in  1817.  For  two  or  three  years  following,  the  banking  house 
was  kept  in  the  building  now  known  as  the  National  Hotel  on 
East  Genesee  street  The  location  of  the  bank  seemed  fixed  by 
public  opinion  and  in  fact  by  negotiations,  to  be  on  the  corner 
of  Seminary  avenue  and  East  Genesee  street,  a  small  lot,  now 
occupied  as  a  store  and  then  owned  by  Seth  Burgess.  Daniel 
Kellogg  was  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  bank.  It  happened 
that  meeting  William  Bostwick  on  one  occasion  the  latter 
inquired  of  him  "  Mr.  Kellogg  where  are  you  going  to  build 
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jour  bank?"  Mr.  Kellogg  replied,  "On  the  corner  of  Genesee 
street  and  Seminary  avenue,  I  suppose,  but  Mr.  Burgess  asks 
too  much  for  the  lot."  "  How  much  ?"  "  $600."  "  Come  over 
here  and  I  will  give  you  a  lot,"  was  the  reply,  and  that  settled 
the  question  as  to  location  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  west- 
Anders.  The  deed  from  Mr.  Bostwick  convej^ed  one  acre  of 
land,  about  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
Burgess  lot.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  improvements  west  of 
the  creek  or  more  properly  speaking  the  Owasco  outlet.  Where 
the  buildings  known  as  the  "Beach  Block"  now  stand,  was 
then  a  private  residence  owned  by  Eeuben  Porter  and  being 
about  five  rods  front  on  Genesee  street.  This  property  was  not 
long  afterward  purchased  by  Ambrose  Cock,  who  built  upon  the 
lot  four  or  five  small  framed  two  story  stores  with  brick  fronts. 
These  buildings,  thought  to  be  a  great  improvement  to  Auburn 
at  that  time,  as  in  fact  they  were,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
several  other  buildings  in  the  year  1837,  and  gave  place  to  the 
Beach  Block  of  stone  buildings.  From  that  time  business 
moved  west  and  the  Hill  and  fine  grounds  beyond  it  on  East 
Genesee  street  were  improved  by  fine  private  residences  princi- 
pally, and  the  rivalry  between  the  "  Swamp  "  and  the  "  Hill  " 
ranks  among  the  things  that  have  been.  The  outlet  is  lined 
and  flanked  by  mills  and  manufactories  that  give  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  a  city  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  not 
surpassed  in  its  beauty,  attractions  and  healthy  location  by  any 
city  in  the  state.  In  1817  the  wants  of  the  reading  public  in 
our  locality  were  supplied  by  three  very  moderate  sized  weekly 
papers,  to  wit:  The  Auburn  Gazette,  The  Cayuga  Patriot  and 
The  Advocate  of  the  People.  The  Gazette  was  the  Clintonian 
organ,  edited  by  our  venerable  citizen,  Thomas  M.  Skinner. 
The  Patriot  was  the  Democratic  paper  of  the  county,  that  organ- 
ization or  party  being  then  known  as  Republicans.  I  had  before 
me  a  copy  of  the  Patriot,  dated  April  14,  1820,  edited  by 
Ulysses  F.  Doubleday.     It  is  a  five  column  paper  and  is  just 
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one  half  the  size  of  the  Auburn  Morning  News.  It  now  graces 
the  files  of  your  society  as  a  venerable  relic.  The  Advocate  of 
the  People,  edited  by  Henry  C.  South  wick,  was  a  low  salary 
organ  supporting  the  Clintonian  party,  but  it  was  rather  irregu- 
lar in  its  course  and  of  the  castigating  order.  It  had  a  brief 
existence  and  soon  passed  away. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  which  to  compare 
Auburn  in  its  incipient  state  with  other  places  in  a  like  condi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  have  been  an  exceptionally 
social,  and  sociable  community ;  when  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  over,  little  gatherings  of  our  people  were  to  be  found  at 
the  hotels  in  social  conversation  or  amusement.  Personal 
adventure  and  achievement  were  the  main  subjects  of  discusion 
and  while  one  branch  of  the  company  were  relating  the  how 
and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  locating  in  Auburn, 
others  were  amusing  themselves  around  the  "  checker  board  " 
that  in  those  times  always  graced  the  bar-room  or  the  parlor  of  our 
public  houses.  We  had  no  classes  among  us.  All  were  in  the 
circle  who  conducted  properly  (and  a  few  who  did  not)  whether 
rich  or  poor.  Self  respect  was  the  only  passport  required,  and 
when  that  was  lost  the  individual  dropped  off  on  his  own  motion. 

The  reasons  given  for  locating  in  Auburn  were  of  almost  every 
kind,  but  all  were  seeking  their  fortunes  in  life  and  filled  with 
great  expectations.  The  reason  given  by  an  enterprising  young 
mechanic  I  will  state,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  to  some  extent 
instructive,  and  to  carry  a  moral  with  it.  He  was  from  Sarato- 
ga, my  native  county,  and  in  "  looking  around,"  as  he  termed 
it,  stopped  here  for  a  short  time  and  then  pursued  his  pro- 
specting westward  and  finally  fixed  upon  a  village  not  one 
hundred  miles  from  us,  as  his  future  home  ;  and  took  his  lodg- 
ings at  the  principal  hotel.  While  making  his  arrangements  he 
was  one  evening  seated  in  the  bar-room  when  a  woman  with  two 
children,  little  girls,  came  in  and  asked  the  landlord  for  food  and 
shelter  for  the  night.     She  said  that  she  had  but  little  money, 
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barely  enough  to  pay  her  stage  fare  to  a  neighboring  village, 
her  home.  She  was  rudely  turned  out  of  the  house.  The 
young  man  followed  her,  took  her  and  the  children  to  the  land- 
lady, and  arranged  with  her  for  food  and  shelter.  The  next 
morning  he  called  for  his  bill  at  the  hotel  and  told  the  landlord 
that  he  was  about  leaving  the  village,  and  to  his  inquiry  why 
he  did  so,  he  answered  :  I  will  not  stay  in  a  place  where  a  man 
in  your  position  treats  poor  women  and  children  as  you  did  last 
night.  I  had  a  big  sight  (no,  he  did  not  say  big,  he  was  not  par. 
ticularly  choice  in  his  language  when  excited,  and  used  a  much 
stronger  adjective,  which  I  will  not  repeat,  we  will  call  it  big,) 
I  had  a  big  sight  rather  go  to  the  Poor  House  at  once,  than 
remain  among  you.  He  came  to  Auburn,  and  was,  for  forty 
years  or  more,  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  business  man. 
He  accumulated  a  competence  and  lived  and  died  among  us  ; 
always  the  same  kind,  liberal  and  generous  man. 

In  closing  my  remark,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  commencing 
them.  What  I  have  said  is  rather  a  summary  or  allusion  to 
events  that  have  happened  in  Auburn  during  my  residence  here, 
rather  than  a  history  of  them,  but,  subject  to  a  discount  for 
errors  of  dates,  they  are  submitted  as  events  coming  within 
my  knowledge.  In  short  you  have  an  old  man's  story : 
"  Only  that  and  nothing  more." 
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Koswell  Franklin  was  the  first  white  man  to  build  a  house 
within  the  present  limits  of  Cayuga  County,  the  precise  location 
of  which  tradition  has  carefully  preserved.  Fortunately,  it  is 
situated  on  the  lands  of  a  generous  citizen  of  Aurora,  widely 
known  for  his  liberality  and  public  spirit,  who  is  about  to  mark 
the  spot  in  a  suitable  way,  that  it  may  be  known  for  generations 
to  come  where  the  pioneer  settler  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayuga, 
driven  there  by  troubled  fortunes,  reared  a  home.  In  1861, 
seventy  years  after  the  event,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Washington,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Aurora, 
an  historical  address  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  village 
was  delivered  by  a  grandson,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Franklin, 
then  of  Genoa,  now  of  S}Tracuse,  who  has  kindly  placed  his 
manuscript  at  the  disposal  of  this  Society,  and  thus  largely  fur- 
nished the  material  from  which  this  paper  has  been  prepared. 

Captain  Roswell  Franklin  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
bury, Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  and  his  early  training  was  of  the 
stern,  Puritan  type,  characteristic  of  New  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  in  1755,  wThich  was  the  struggle  between  France 
and  England  for  dominion  on  this  continent,  young  Franklin 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  British  army,  and  took  part  in  the 
various  engagements  which  were  fought  upon  the  northern 
frontier  and  in  Canada,  and  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  English  army.  Both  the  combatants  had  strained  every 
nerve  upon  the  bloody  arena,  and  both  had  enlisted  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  conflict.     "  Conflagration,  massacre,  outrage  filled 
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all  homes  with  consternation  and  deluged  the  land  in  misery. n 
Even  the  cabin  of  the  lonely  settler  was  sought  out  by  savage 
allies  and  its  helpless  inmates  brutally  murdered.  The  war 
lasted  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1760,  France 
lost  the  possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  it  her  cherished 
Canadian  colonies,  but  still  retained  her  original  hold  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had 
succeeded  in  inciting  the  Cherokees,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  against  the  more  southern  English  colonies, 
plundering,  massacring,  scalping  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
exposed  settlements.  In  the  meanwhile,  England  had  declared 
war  against  Spain,  then  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
in  decided  sympathy  with  the  French  in  the  great  struggle.  One 
blow  remained  to  be  struck  before  the  victory  was  complete, 
and  this  was  aimed  at  the  Spanish  stronghold  ;  and  in  1762,  a 
naval  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  England  against  Havana, 
consisting  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  with  ten  thousand 
troops  on  board.  These  forces  were  joined  by  about  four  thou- 
sand troops,  drafted  for  this  purpose,  in  this  country — among 
whom  was  Eoswell  Franklin,  who  had  already  done  such  valiant 
service  in  successive  campaigns  of  the  war,  and  had  become 
inured  to  a  soldier's  life.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Pococke,  who  had  won  distinction  in  a  similar  expedi- 
tion against  the  East  Indies ;  the  land  forces  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  On  the  way  to  Havana 
three  of  the  transports  were  wrecked,  and  Franklin  among  oth- 
ers, cast  upon  an  uninhabited  island,  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  until  the  voyage  could  be  made  and  means 
could  be  provided  for  their  relief,  owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  transports.  This  occupied  fourteen  days,  during 
which  the  wrecked  soldiers  suffered  great  hardships,  their  scanty 
provisions  saturated  with  sea  water,  and  without  shelter  from  a 
tropical  sun.     Discipline,    however,  was   maintained,  and  the 
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men  made  the  best  of  their  circumstances.  They  succeeded  in 
distilling  sea  water  for  drinking  purposes,  but  in  such  limited 
quantities  that  the  cask  which  contained  it  was  constantly 
under  guard,  and  rations  served  to  each  man  with  the  most 
careful  economy.  The  story  is  told  of  Franklin,  and  the  con- 
fession must  have  come  from  himself  after  all  danger  from 
detection  was  passed,  that  one  night  when  he  was  on  duty 
guarding  the  cask,  his  thirst  got  the  better  of  his  fidelity  ;  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  access  to  its  tantalizing  contents  was 
through  the  bung  hole,  by  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
sheath,  he  found  himself  with  a  convenient  tube,  which 
answered  his  purpose ;  and  we  forbear  all  criticism  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  act  until  we  are  put  in  his  place. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  the  returned  transports  arrived 
and  soon  Franklin  and  his  comrades  were  among  the  beseigers 
before  the  walls  of  Havana.  The  place  then,  as  now,  was 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  while  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor was  menaced  by  fourteen  Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  At 
length  a  landing  was  effected  by  the  British  troops,  who  also 
succeeded  in  dragging  their  cannon  up  a  bold  and  rocky 
declivity,  though  at  fearful  cost,  many  of  the  men  dropping 
dead  from  thirst  and  heat.  The  seige  was  maintained  with 
varying  fortunes,  and  with  unabated  ardor,  although  hardship, 
and  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  had  rendered  two-thirds 
of  the  attacking  force  unfit  for  service,  a  breach  was  effected, 
the  fort  stormed  and  the  garrison  captured.  Four  hundred 
Spaniards  were  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned  in  their  attempt  to 
escape.  The  rest  laid  down  their  arms  and  obtained  quarters. 
The  seige  which  lasted  twelve  weeks,  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  with  a  district  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to 
the  westward,  together  with  the  ships  and  armament  of  the 
harbor.  This  was  perhaps  the  heaviest  single  blow  ever  struck 
by  any  nation ;  for  besides  crippling  immensely  the  resources 
of  her  enemy,  it  gave  to  England  the  absolute  command  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  eventually  the  possession  of  the 
whole  American  Archipelago. 

From  this  expedition,  the  success  of  which  inured  to  the 
honor  of  all  engaged  in  it,  Franklin  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  was  soon  married  and  settled  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  This  was  in  1762.  But  about  this  time,  a  company- 
was  chartered  in  Connecticut,  under  the  title  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  to  purchase  from  the  Indians,  the  Wyoming  Valley 
with  the  intent  to  colonize  it  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  first 
attempt  toward  its  settlement  failed,  and  the  enterprise  was  for 
a  time  suspended.  In  the  meanwhile  a  rival  company,  formed 
in  Pennsylvania,  laid  claim  to  this  territory  as  included  in  the 
Penn  Charter,  which  gave  rise  to  a  serious  dispute  known  in 
the  history  of  the  time,  as  the  Penamite  war.  Moreover,  the 
Pennsylvanians  had  a  deed  of  purchase  from  the  Six  Nations, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  conquest  over  this  territory,  and  their 
deed  had  been  ratified  at  a  grand  council  held  at  Fort  Stanwix. 
Nothing  daunted  at  this,  the  Connecticut  Company,  resumed 
their  attempts  to  occupy  the  disputed  region,  early  in  the  year 
of  1769,  to  find  the  rival  colony  in  possession  of  the  improve- 
ments previously  made,  with  a  block  house  and  the  necessary 
preparations  to  defend  their  claim. 

It  was  while  these  troubles  were  at  their  height,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1770,  that  Capt.  Franklin,  leaving  his  family  for  the 
time,  came  from  Woodbury  to  Wyoming,  having  already 
become  identified  with  the  Connecticut  enterprise.  The  dis- 
tance was  about  300  miles,  and  the  journey  one  of  peril  and 
difficulty  under  the  most  favored  conditions.  He  got  through 
safely  from  Woodbury,  but  on  his  return  for  his  family,  in 
company  with  several  others,  and  while  stopping  for  the  night 
on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Easton,  Pa.,  he 
and  his  companions  were  siezed  by  the  Penamites,  lodged  in 
the  eastern  jail,  and  put  upon  bread  and  water.  Accustomed 
as  one  here  was  to  hard  fare  and  rough  usage,  he  was  not  dis- 
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posed  tamely  to  submit  to  such  treatment,  but  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape.  His  fellow  prisoners  readily 
entered  into  his  views  and  chose  him  as  their  leader.  "I  am 
the  smallest  man  among  you,"  he  replied,  "but  will  undertake 
the  business  on  condition,  that  in  case  of  failure  you  will  share 
the  consequences  with  me."  To  this  they  all  agreed.  The 
prison  was  well  guarded  and  the  only  chance  of  escape  was 
in  the  daytime  and;  by  strategy.  The  men  were  confined  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  and  allowed  once  a  day  to  go 
■down  in  companies  of  four  at  a  time,  attended  by  a  keeper,  and 
into  a  small  yard  in  the  rear,  for  exercise.  It  so  happened  that 
on  the  afternoon  fixed  for  the  escape,  the  jailer  was  absent  and 
a  deputy  aided  by  several  citizens  was  in  charge.  When  the 
squad  to  which  Franklin  belonged  was  brought  down  into  the 
yard,  he  challenged  the  deputy  officer  to  a  hop  match,  which 
was  readily  accepted  and  so  arranged  that  each  was  to  hop 
across  the  yard  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  door  that  led 
back  into  the  building.  Franklin  made  his  three  hops,  and  as 
his  competitor  was  about  to  follow,  he  cried  out,  "  wait  till  I 
come  back  and  see  that  you  start  fair."  It  was  all  satisfactory 
and  the  beguiled  officer  was  doing  his  best  to  out-jump  his 
prisoner,  Franklin  and  his  three  companions,  who  had  kept 
near  him,  sprang  for  the  door  which  had  been  left  unlocked, 
and  quickly  turned  the  key  on  the  keeper  and  his  attendants. 
Once  in  the  building,  the  other  prisoners  were  quickly  liberated, 
and  all  providing  themselves  with  arms  and  amunition  stored 
there  for  an  emergency,  they  made  for  the  gate  which  opened 
into  the  street,  the  key  to  which  they  had  readily  succeeded  in 
finding.  The  outcry  of  the  officer  and  his  fellow  guards, 
imprisoned  in  the  jail  yard  had  brought  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens together,  but  fortunately  they  were  unarmed,  and  as  the 
captain  and  his  little  company  marched  out  with  their  guns  and 
in  strict  military  order,  the  astonished  crowd  hardly  compre- 
hending the  situation,  parted  to  the  right  and  left,  and  were 
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allowed  to  go  their  way.  But  the  danger  of  recapture  was  by 
no  means  over.  The  rest  of  the  party,  thinking  it  unnecessary 
now  that  they  were  out  of  the  village,  to  keep  together,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  their  leader,  broke  up,  each  one  looking 
out  for  himself;  and  it  so  happened  that  all  were  retaken, 
except  Franklin,  and  put  back  in  their  old  place  of  confine- 
ment. Disposing  of  his  gun,  he  cut  a  good  sized  hickory  stick 
which  would  serve  for  a  club  in  an  emergency,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  bush  pasture  until  dark,  when  he  laid  his  course 
directly  for  the  village,  passed  through  the  main  street  to  the 
river,  without  the  suspicion  that  he  was  one  of  the  escaped 
prisoners.  Crossing  the  river  in  a  canoe  which  he  found  at 
hand,  he  wandered  in  the  darkness  wet,  hungry  and  without  a 
coat  to  his  back,  and  in  the  morning  found  himself  still  so  near 
to  the  village  that  he  could  hear  the  beat  of  the  drums  calling 
the  people  to  arms.  He  soon  found  his  way  to  a  house,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  after  relating  his  adventure,  and  his- 
host  sent  him  on  his  way  recruited  and  in  excellent  spirits,  with 
instructions  how  he  might  best  reach  Woodbury,  where  he 
arrived  in  safety  and  in  due  time  returned  to  Wyoming  with 
his  family. 

Here  he  found  the  war  between  the  rival  colonists  as  bitter 
as  ever.  Certain  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Connecticut  set- 
tlers toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties  served  only 
to  encourage  hostilities,  and  even  congress  them  in  session  at 
Philadelphia  was  invoked  to  secure  a  peace,  but  without  effect. 

In  December,  1773,  a  force  of  four  hundred  Pennsylvanians 
well  armed  and  provisioned,  under  command  of  Colonel  Plunk- 
ett,  marched  against  the  settlement  to  dispossess  the  Yankiesr 
having  come  up  the  river  in  boats,  and  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  attack  from  the  west  side.  But  here  his  advauce 
was  intercepted  by  a  stout  breast  work  of  logs,  on  the  slope  of 
a  wooded  hill  which  cropped  down  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
from  which  he  was  received  with  such  a  heavy  and  well  directed 
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fire  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  and  abandon  the  attack  from 
that  direction.  The  only  alternative  was  to  cross  the  river  and 
approach  the  settlement  from  the  east  side.  At  this  juncture 
Captain  Franklin  received  orders  to  intercept  the  enemy,  should 
this  prove  to  be  the  movement,  and  he  was  allowed  to  choose 
his  men.  The  occasion  required  prompt  and  enerjectic  action. 
It  was  growing  late  in  the  afternoon ;  boats  had  to  be  secured 
and  everything  depended  upon  getting  the  start  of  the  invaders. 
Before  sunset  Franklin  had  his  men  ever  the  river,  some  three 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  was  anticipated  Plunkett's  force 
would  cross,  and  by  a  rapid  march  reached  the  spot  just  in  time 
to  hear  through  the  darkness  the  boats  of  the  enemy  crushing 
the  anchor  ice,  as  they  neared  the  shore.  All  was  silent  for  the 
moment  on  the  bank,  but  as  the  unsuspecting  foe  was  about  to 
land,  a  sharp  volley  of  musketry  bursting  out  of  the  darkness 
threw  the  entire  force  into  such  confusion,  that  nothing  remained 
to  Plunkett  and  his  army,  but  to  make  their  escape  as  best  they 
could,  and  thus  the  settlement  was  saved  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  on  the  side  of  its  heroic  defenders.  This  was  the 
last  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  at  least  for  several 
years,  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  colonists  of  their  foothold 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

This  was  in  the  year  1775,  leaving  but  a  brief  interval  of 
comparative  quiet  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolutionary 
War,  which  was  to  demand  new  sacrifices  of  patriotism  and 
valor,  and  soon  to  devastate  their  fair  valley  and  drench  it  in 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Captain  Franklin  was  early 
enlisted  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  Washington's  army,  and 
served  in  its  several  campaigns  up  to  the  summer  'of  1778, 
when  with  several  other  officers  of  the  main  army  from  the 
vicinity,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Wyoming,  in  view  of  the 
threatened  and  defenceless  condition  of  that  region.  He  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  brave  but  ineffectual  defence  against 
the  invasion  of  Butler  with  his  Tory  Bangers  and  Indians,  the 
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story  of  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  repetition  here,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  American  history.  Not 
more  than  300  men,  old  and  young,  could  be  mustered  to  resist 
the  enemy,  numbering  over  a  thousand  strong.  With  this 
comparatively  small  force,  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  a  continental 
officer  of  proverbial  bravery  and  skill,  left  the  fort,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  and  the  same  day  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  on  open 
ground.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  little  band  gave  way, 
with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  who  were  massacred 
by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  with  every  demonstration  of  savage 
cruelty,  showing  even  to  prisoners  no  quarter  or  mercy.  Capt. 
Franklin,  who  had  a  command  under  Col.  Dorrence,  stood  his 
ground,  endeavoring  to  rally  his  men,  even  after  the  general 
rout  began,  until  orders  came  from  his  superior  officer  that  all 
was  lost  and  they  must  look  out  for  themselves.  Two  of  his 
brothers  had  already  fallen  in  the  fight;  and  his  only  chance 
of  escape  was  in  the  direction  of  a  settlement.  In  his  flight, 
the  Indians  were  in  such  close  pursuit  that  he  would  turn  and 
fire  upon  them,  reload  his  gun  while  running,  then  fire  again, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last.  Coming  to  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream,  down  which  was  a  dense  thicket  of  alders 
and  hazel  bushes,  and  being  closely  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  he 
hurriedly  poured  a  quantity  of  powder  into  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun,  and  dropped  in  two  balls  which  he  had  kept  in  his  mouth 
for  an  emergency,  and  plunging  into  the  thicket,  threw  himself 
flat  on  the  ground,  drew  his  faithful  weapon  close  to  his  side, 
and  awaited  the  result.  The  savages  were  soon  upon  his  hid- 
ing place.  He  could  hear  their  stealthy  footsteps  all  around 
him.  His  commanding  officer,  Col.  Dorrence,  was  massacred 
but  a  few  rods  off.  He  heard  him  oeg  for  quarter,  even  the 
blows  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  death  groan.  One  after  another, 
the  Indians  in  their  hunt  for  victims,  passed  close  to  the  spot 
where  he  lay  concealed,  until  all  was  still ;  when,  now  near  sun- 
set, he  ventured  to  raise  his  head  and  look  about  him  ;  and,  as 
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no  enemy  appeared  he  made  his  way  to  the  settlement,  to  wit- 
ness the  horrors  of  that  awful  night,  from  which  the  terrified 
inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife, 
were  fleeing  in  all  directions  toward  the  mountains  and  forests 
under  the  cover  of  the  darkness.  Mrs.  Franklin,  upon  learning 
of  the  result  of  the  battle  and  supposing  him  to  be  among  the 
victims  of  the  massacre,  had  taken  their  six  children  in  a  boat 
and  fled  down  the  river.  He  joined  them  the  next  day  and 
conducted  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they  remained  until 
the  following  spring.  His  only  dependence  to  sustain  his  fam- 
ily in  the  meanwhile,  was  what  he  was  able  to  gather  from  the 
remains  of  his  crops  on  the  farm  at  Wyoming.  On  returning 
from  one  of  these  visits  after  supplies,  he  found  that  they  had 
been  down  with  small  pox,  and  that  one  of  the  children  had 
died  of  the  loathesome  disease.  Tn  the  spring  he  returned 
with  his  wife  and  four  children  to  his  pillaged  home,  only  to 
encounter  a  new  sorrow.  He  had  already  taken  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  in  advance  to  Wyoming,  and 
on  completing  an  encampment  tor  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  had  left  him  with  a  neighbor  named  Lester ;  but  on 
coming  back  learned  that  Lester  had  been  murdered  by  the 
the  Indians  and  the  family  taken  prisoners.  Joseph  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  which  disabled  him 
from  keeping  up  with  the  party.  He  was  left  behind  in  charge 
of  two  Indians,  who  doubtless  tomahawked  him,  as  they  joined 
the  main  party  the  next  day  with  a  fresh  scalp,  and  the  lad  was 
never  afterward  heard  from.  The  two  or  three  families  that 
ventured  back  into  the  neighborhood,  in  a  few  days,  had  disap- 
peared, and  Franklin  was  left  with  his  household,  amid  the  sor- 
rows and  perils  of  the  place. 

At  different  times,  both  before  and  after  the  Wyoming  battle, 
the  settlers  were  annoyed  by  the  Indians,  who  would  keep 
watch  upon  the  surrounding  hills,  and  seizing  the  favorable 
opportunity,  would   rush    upon  some   defenceless   family  for 
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plunder  or  murder,  or  waylay  the  road  for  prisoners.  Franklin 
seems  to  have  his  full  share  of  such  experiences.  Early  one 
morning,  before  it  was  scarcely  light,  hearing  a  noise  about  his 
premises,  he  discovered  three  Indians,  prowling  from  a  corner  of 
his  calf  pasture,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and  gave  them 
a  shot,  to  some  purpose,  as  the  fence  they  crossed  in  their  flight 
was  stained  with  blood.  At  another  time,  hearing  an  ominous 
squealing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hog  pen,  he  cautiously 
crept  behind  a  brush  fence  till  he  came  in  fair  view  of  the 
Indians  killing  his  hogs,  and  as  one  of  them  rose  up  from  his 
work  a  fair  mark,  Franklin  drew  up  his  gun  and  finished  him. 
On  another  occasion  when  he,  with  others,  were  on  a  scouting 
expedition,  they  encountered  a  party  of  Indians  in  the  woods, 
who  being  partly  outflanked,  had  formed  a  line  of  battle,  in  the 
shape  of  a  half  moon.  Franklin,  who  had  a  position  at  the 
end  of  the  opposing  line,  espied  an  Indian  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, evidently  watching  his  chance  to  get  a  shot  at  somebody 
in  an  opposite  direction,  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  shield 
himself  behind  a  tree.  But  so  eager  was  the  savage  to  kill  his 
enemy,  that  he  incautiously  exposed  his  body,  when  Franklin 
put  a  ball  through  him,  ran  up,  seized  his  gun,  stripped  off  his 
accoutrements,  and  would  have  scalped  him,  but  for  one  of  the 
scouts  who  was  more  expert  in  the  business.  In  such  ways, 
he  had  become  well  known  to  the  Indians  who  both  hated  and 
feared  him,  and  were  ever  on  his  track  for  revenge.  How  well 
they  succeeded  will  now  appear,  in  troubles  which  came  thick 
and  fast. 

He  had  now  moved  his  family  about  three  miles  up  the  river 
to  Solomon's  creek,  as  it  was  called,  near  to  a  block  house 
erected  for  defence  of  the  settlers  against  the  incursions  of  Tories 
and  Indians.  One  of  his  first  experiences  here  was  the  capture 
of  his  second  son  Roswell,  and  Arnold  Franklin,  a  nephew, 
(son  of  one  of  the  brothers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wyoming), 
that  came  to  live  with  his  uncle  about  the  time  Joseph  was 
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taken  prisoner  and  murdered.  The  two  lads  were  on  their  way 
from  the  block  house,  down  to  the  farm  three  miles  away, 
when  several  Indians  sprang  upon  them  from  a  clump  of  bushes 
by  the  roadside,  and  strange  enough  to  the  boys,  took  them 
right  on  to  the  place  where  they  were  going ;  but  as  they  came 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  farm,  they  found  their  captors 
had  secured  six  horses,  three  of  which  were  Franklin's,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  carried  as  prisoners  to  the  British  fort  at 
Niagara.  The  journey  was  a  trying  one  to  these  lads.  At  one 
time  the  party  were  nearly  five  days  without  anything  to  eat, 
except  nuts  and  berries  they  found  in  the  woods,  when  the 
monotony  of  the  journey  was  relieved  by  killing  a  bear  and 
her  two  cubs,  which  for  a  while  amply  supplied  their  wants. 
On  approaching  a  Seneca  village,  their  captors  gave  a  peculiar 
yell,  which,  as  if  by  magic,  brought  together  a  crowd,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  with  clubs,  sticks,  or  whatever  each 
one  in  his  haste  could  lay  hold  of,  and  here  the  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet;  and  young  Roswell, 
in  giving  the  account  some  years  afterward,  says  he  expected 
to  be  killed  and  was  actually  almost  pounded  to  death.  On 
their  arrival  at  Niagara,  the  two  boys  were  put  to  service  as 
waiters  to  two  British  officers,  which  if  it  brought  them  some 
rough  usage,  also  enlarged  their  observation,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  they  were  released  and  returned  home,  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  Ticonderoga,  where  they  sold  their 
blankets,  which  gave  them  a  little  money,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  Albany.  Here  they  found  a  chance  down  the  river, 
when  they  made  directly  for  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  now  and 
then  catching  a  ride  for  brief  distances.  When  the  lads  arrived 
at  the  house,  which  was  different  from  the  one  they  left,  the 
old  man  was  so  overcome,  that  for  some  minutes  he  could 
neither  speak  nor  listen  to  their  story.  For  two  years  he  had 
been  in  ignorance  of  their  fate,  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive. 
In  the  meanwhile,  and  not  long  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
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boys,  a  crowning  calamity  had  befallen  the  household,  which 
tried  his  nerve  and  tested  his  manhood,  as  naught  else,  hith- 
erto, in  all  his  hard  experience. 

It  was  the  capture  of  his  family  by  the  Indians  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  a  full  detailed  narrative  of  which  I  have  before  me, 
but  which  I  must  condense  lest  you  be  wearied  wTith  this  recital 
of  misfortunes. 

It  was  on  Sunday  about  noon,  as  Mrs.  Franklin  was  prepar- 
ing for  dinner,  that  she  sent  one  of  the  children  to  the  spring, 
only  a  short  distance  away,  for  a  pitcher  of  water.  The  child  not 
returning  and  making  no  answer  to  the  repeated  calls  from  the 
house,  the  mother  at  once  suspected  that  Indians  were  lurking 
about  the  premises.  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  absent  from  the 
house  but  a  short  time,  in  search  of  one  of  his  pigs  that  had 
strayed  from  the  pen  and  had  not  returned,  when  eight  Indians 
armed,  suddenly  enterted  and  pointed  their  guns  at  the  defence- 
less mother,  and  her  little  ones,  but  seeing  no  man  about  the 
house,  gave  each  one  a  thump  with  the  fist,  as  much  as  to  say 
you  are  our  prisoners.  Having  hastily  pillaged  the  house  and 
set  it  on  fire,  they  started  with  their  captives  for  the  adjacent 
mountains.  Captain  Franklin  returned  to  see  his  home  in 
flames,  and  just  as  the  roof  was  falling  in.  Searching  for  indi- 
cations whether  the  fire  might  be  accidental  or  the  work  of  his 
enemies,  he  found  two  guns,  which  he  had  won  from  the  savages 
in  previous  encounters,  broken  to  pieces  and  the  fragments 
lying  by  a  stump  near  at  hand.  Other  evidence  showed  it  to 
be  the  work  of  Indians.  A  few  neighbors  rallied  to  the  scene 
and  were  soon  on  track  of  the  fugitives.  They  followed  the 
trail  for  several  days,  when  they  discovered  the  Indian  party 
concealed  in  some  oak  bushes,  covering  the  hill  side,  evidently 
aware  of  their  approach  and  on  the  alert  The  first  intimation 
that  the  captives  had  that  white  men  were  in  pursuit,  was  the 
exchange  of  shots  between  the  parties,  and  as  the  fight  was  in 
the  bushes  and  desultory,  they  were  in  constant  danger  from  both 
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sides.  Indians  in  those  days  were  called  "  Copperheads  "  by 
the  whites,  while  in  turn  white  men  were  nicknamed  "Rebels  " 
by  the  Indians  ;  and  these  epithets  they  could  hear  passing  back 
and  forth,  as  they  nestled  close  to  the  ground,  while  the  bullets- 
whizzed  over  them.  After  a  hot  contest,  in  which  six  of  the 
Indians  were  killed  they  retreated  leaving  the  remaining  party 
masters  of  the  ground.  But  just  as  the  firing  had  ceased,  Mrs. 
Franklin,  anxious  to  know  whether  her  husband  was  there,  raised 
upon  her  elbow,  for  her  first  look,  when  she  was  shot  by  one  of  the 
Indians  and  falling  back  among  her  children,  expired.  Up  to 
this  moment  the  children  themselves,  were  in  ignorance  of  what 
all  this  meant  and  as  yet  their  deliverers  had  not  discovered  any 
one  of  the  captives.  The  eldest  daughter,  Olive,  then  thirteen 
years  of  age,  in  her  account  given  many  years  afterward,  says  : 
"  I  soon  arose  and  sat  up.  It  was  still ;  not  a  breath  of  air  to 
stir  the  leaf  of  a  bush ;  the  silence  of  death  was  around  us. 
"We  were  a  desolate  little  company.  I  first  looked  at  my  mother 
lying  dead  at  my  side  and  next  at  my  brother  and  sister,  and 
then  thought  to  myself  what  shall  we  do.  One  thought  filled 
my  mind,  and  that  was  to  get  back  to  the  spot  from  whence 
we  were  taken.  I  was  full  of  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to 
get  back  to  our  old  place,  and  took  my  brother  on  my  back  and 
spoke  to  my  sister  to  run  along  the  path  before  us.  We  started; 
and  went  forward  a  few  yards  and  appeared  to  be  getting  on 
well,  when  suddenly  we  heard  somebody  shouting  after  us. 
There,  I  told  you,  said  my  sister,  the  Indians  would  be  after  us- 
and  catch  us  again.  Once  more  we  beard  a  man  crying  out 
and  trying  to  hail  us.  I  listened  and  knew  his  voice.  He- 
spoke  with  all  his  might  and  said,  run  you  dear  souls,  run  I 
I  leaped  for  joy  with  the  boy  on  my  back  ;  and  we  flew  to  the 
arms  of  our  friend  who  now  for  the  first  we  had  known,  had 
come  to  our  rescue. 

The  party  had  now  to  make  their  way  back  a  distance  of 
over  sixty  miles,  leaving  the  body  of    the  wife  and  mother 
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unburied  in  the  forest,  and  exposed  at  every  step  of  the  way 
to  tresh  dangers  from  a  wily  and  revengeful  foe.  When  they 
had  got  as  near  the  end  of  their  journey  as  Wilkesbarre,  the 
people  along  the  river  had  wind  of  their  coming  and  among 
the  crowd  to  welcome  their  arrival  at  this  point  was  Franklin 
himself,  whose  anxieties  had  well  nigh  prostrated  him,  and  who 
was  now  to  be  relieved  from  his  painful  suspense,  in  mingled 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.  A  man  must  be  made  of  stern 
stuff  to  go  through  such  an  experience  and  not  lose  courage. 
But  those  were  rough  times  which  made  women  and  even  chil- 
dren heroic,  when  life  was  a  continuous  fight  for  existence,  and 
sufferings  which  are  simply  appalling  to  us  in  their  recital, 
became  the  ordinary  lot  of  the  hardy  pioneer. 

In  1784,  some  three  years  after  these  events,  Capt.  Franklin 
had  re-established  a  home,  having  taken  for  his  second  wife  the 
widow  of  his  neighbor  Lester  who  was  murdered  by  the  Indians 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  son,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  He  was  now  to  all  appearance  settled  in  life,  with 
better  prospects  in  the  return  of  peace  and  comparative  social 
order.  But  it  would  seem  there  was  no  rest  for  this  man  from 
misfortune  and  disaster.  A  fresh  calamity  came  upon  him 
which  determined  him  to  leave  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  ulti- 
mately brought  him  into  this  region.  The  great  ice  freshet  on 
the  Susquehanna,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  which  was  terribly* 
destructive  along  its  banks,  deluged  his  farm,  swept  away  his 
buildings,  live  stock,  grain,  while  he  and  his  family  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  But  for  a  block  house  in  the  vicinity 
in  which  they  found  refuge,  and  which  stood  the  madness  of 
the  current,  and  masses  of  ice,  before  which  every  ordinary 
building  was  carried  away,  they  must  have  perished. 

This  broke  him  up  at  Wyoming,  and  he  moved  with  his 
family,  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Wysock. 
During  his  residence  here  of  five  years,  he  encountered  numer- 
ous discouragements,  and  was  still  casting  about  for  a  more 
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favorable  location.  In  1788,  four  years  after  he  left  Wyoming, 
a  company  was  formed,  composed  of  settlers  in  that  valley,  who 
like  himself,  were  seeking  a  more  quiet  abode;  and  succeeded 
in  negotiating  an  arrangement  with  the  Indians  for  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Cayuga  and  Owasco  Lakes,  in  the  form  of 
a  perpetual  lease,  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  annually, 
and  with  a  view  to  settlement.  In  pursuance  of  this  object, 
Capt.  Franklin  with  Elisha  Durkee  and  others,  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  made  a  survey  of  these  lands,  dividing  them 
into  lots  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  This  company 
was  known  as  the  Little  Lessee  Co.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
one  which  about  the  same  time  had  leased  from  the  Indians, 
lands  west  of  the  Cayuga  Lake. 

With  the  way  thus  prepared,  Franklin  left  Wysock,  in  March 
1789,  with  his  own,  aud  the  family  of  his  son-in-law,  Ebenezer 
White,  for  their  new  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayuga.  The 
little  emigrant  train  consisted  of  two  or  three  sleighs,  for  the 
snow  was  still  upon  the  ground,  with  the  household  effects,  and 
a  small  drove  of  live  stock.  The  emigrants  followed  the  river 
as  far  as  Owego,  where  the  train  divided,  the  live  stock  driven 
by  the  shorter  way  of  Ithaca,  through  the  woods,  and  the  teams 
coming  by  way  of  Elmira,  to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  cut- 
ting their  road  through  the  forest  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
distance.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  by  boat  down  the  lake, 
in  and  through  the  Seneca  river,  where  they  encountered  many 
troublesome  delays,  into  the  Cayuga  lake,  in  which  they  were 
detained  several  days,  breaking  their  way  through  the  ice,  at 
length,  landing  at  the  spot  where  Aurora  now  stands.  Not  a 
soul,  Indian  or  white  man,  was  to  oppose  or  welcome  their 
coming. 

This  was  in  April,  1789,  ten  years  after  Sullivan's  army  had 
passed  through  this  region  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying 
almost  every  vestige  of  Indian  occupation,  in  revenge  of  the 
Wyoming  massacre  ;  and  three  years  before  the  pioneer  settler 
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of  Auburn  bad  built  his  cabin  and  mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Owasco  outlet.  The  spring  had  fairly  opened,  and  the  rudest 
sort  of  a  structure  served  the  purposes  of  temporary  shelter. 
It  consisted  of  a  simple  framework  of  poles,  covered  on  three 
sides  with  split  slabs,  and  a  roof  of  bark.  These  new  comers 
had  brought  with  them  provisions  for  their  immediate  wants 
only,  relying  upon  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  a  barrel  of  flour 
and  one  of  pork,  which  Franklin  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
store  at  Tioga.  Accordingly,  his  son  Roswell,  and  White,  the 
son-in-law,  were  dispatched  after  the  necessary  articles,  only  to 
find,  after  a  hard  journey  through  the  forest,  that  the  mill  in 
which  the  grain  was  stored,  had  been  burned  with  its  contents, 
and  that  the  flour  and  pork  had  been  stolen.  In  this  emer- 
gency they  bethought  themselves  of  a  few  sheaves  of  unthreshed 
rye,  left  at  Wysock,  the  former  home,  which  they  secured,  had 
ground  into  flour,  and  brought  back  with  them  as  their  only 
reward  of  a  journey  which  took  five  weeks  of  rough  work  to 
accomplish.  The  main  dependence  of  the  two  related  house- 
holds, which  appear  to  have  had  all  things  in  common,  was  the 
milk  from  two  cows  and  the  few  ground  nuts  which  they  might 
chance  to  find.  Soon,  however,  a  little  space  was  cleared,  and 
for  want  of  a  plough,  the  surface  broken  by  an  implement, 
which,  I  should  say,  needed  to  be  seen  to  be  accurately 
described,  and  appeared  to  have  consisted  of  a  limb  of  a  tree, 
for  a  handle,  with  an  attached  block  chipped  out  of  the  trunk, 
and  shaped  into  a  sort  of  a  hoe,  or  hand-plough, — an  illustra- 
tion at  once  of  the  readiness  of  that  virgin  soil  to  respond  to 
the  rudest  culture,  and  of  the  primitive  modes  of  life  to  which 
these  first  settlers  of  our  fair  country  were  reduced  under  the 
strain  of  misfortune  which  forced  them  hither.  This  first  sum- 
mer was  one  of  toil  and  privation  ;  but  before  it  had  passed, 
several  young  men,  two  or  three  with  families,  came  into  the 
neighborhood  and  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  wore  an 
encouraging  aspect.     In  September  of  this  first  year,  the  hut 
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of  poles  and  bark,  which  had  served  for  a  shelter  during  the 
warmer  season  gave  place  to  a  substantial  log  dwelling,  which 
has  been  properly  distinguished  as  the  first  house  erected  by  a 
white  man,  within  the  limits  of  Cayuga  County.  It  was  quite 
an  undertaking  under  the  circumstances  and  a  large  territory 
was  scoured  for  the  needed  help  to  handle  the  logs  and  raise 
the  structure.  It  is  said  that  every  white  man  within  the  pres- 
ent bounds  of  the  county  was  present,  and  took  part  in  its 
■erection,  seventeen  in  all ;  and  that  it  required  two  days  to 
complete  the  work.  The  names  have  been  preserved,  with  that 
of  the  master  builder,  John  Harris.  The  complete  list  is  as 
follows :  Roswell  Franklin  (sen.),  Joseph  Atwell,  Levi  Atwell, 

Hulbert  Atwell,  John  Harris, Harris,  Iona  Brownwell, 

M.  Spaulding,  Ebenezer  White,  John  White,  Job  Pixley,  Dan- 
iel Guthrie,  Ebenezer  Guthrie,  Seth  Phelps,  John  Richardson, 
Thomas  Manchester,  Edward  Payne.  A  fragment  from  the 
remains  of  this  historic  dwelling  was  among  the  several  articles 
deposited  in  the  corner  stone  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Aurora,  erected  in  1861  ;  and  one  of  its  memorial  windows 
worthily  commemorates  the  name  and  servicees,  as  ruling  elder 
■of  that  congregation,  of  Roswell  Franklin,  the  son,  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  made  in  this  narrative,  and  who  died  at 
Aurora  in  a  good  old  age,  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens. 
An  extract  from  a  somewhat  lively  letter,  giving  in  later  years 
the  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  place,  will 
give  some  idea  of  social  life  in  the  new  settlement:  "Our 
buildings  although  differing  in  size  agreed  as  to  model  and 
plan.  Just  fancy  you  see  something  in  a  square  form,  the 
sides  of  Yankee  bar  posts,  set  nearly  perpendicular,  a  roof  such 
as  it  was,  but  the  de'il  of  a  floor.  We  all  received  our  rations 
at  headquarters,  the  Franklin  hotel,  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Do  you  want  our  bill  of  fare  ?  Well,  then,  you 
shall  have  it.  One  meal  of  boiled  squash  ;  next,  string  beans ; 
next,  green  corn,  or  peas,  or  pusley.     Charming  variety  ;  either 
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of  these  made  up  for  veal,  mutton,  plumb  pudding,  partridge, 
adding  trimmings.  But  we  had  at  length  what  they  call  on 
ship  board,  a  bnnyan  day.  The  bears  wounded  two  small  hogs. 
It  was  necessary  to  kill  them  to  save  their  lives.  There  was 
just  about  as  much  fat  on  their  bristles  as  under  them.  But  we- 
accepted  Sir  Bruin's  offering  as  a  feast  of  fat  things,  and 
devoutly  hoped  he  would  call  again.  Our  nearest  grist  mill 
was  Tioga  Point,  over  80  miles.  No  matter  we  had  a  crooked 
Indian  tow  path  one  foot  wide.  This  was  only  improved  as  a 
dernier  resort,  until  Edward  Payne  erected  a  pocket  mill  two 
miles  from  Aurora.  Previous  to  this,  by  the  aid  of  fire  and 
Yankee  invention  we  had  converted  stumps  into  what  we  called 
samp  mortars,  where  many  bushels  of  corn  were  mangled  or 
jammed  into  samp  or  hominy.  Not  a  bad  dish  in  the  wood3 
where  you  can  get  no  butter.  Post  offices,  we  had  none,  nor 
did  we  want  any.  We  were  like  the  Frenchman  who  said  to 
Louis  Fourteenth:  "All  a  poor  subject  asks  of  your  Majesty 
is  that  your  Majesty  will  graciously  ask  nothing  of  him."  Our 
nearest  store  was  I  don't  know  where.  Be  it  where  it  would, 
we  could  not  get  to  it.  It  was  of  no  use  unless  we  could  kill 
a  racoon.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Father  Atwell,  our  man  of 
God,  for  the  time  being,  who  lived  south  of  the  triangular  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  three  huts.  He  used  to  hold  meetings  at 
his  own  log  shanty  on  Sundays.  I  happened  to  step  into  their 
shanty,  one  day  just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  of 
boiled  pusley  (purslane)  and  nothing  else." 

The  work  of  settlement  had  now  fairly  commenced,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  the  conveniences  of  life  were  few.  But  to 
Roswell  Franklin,  the  change  from  the  perils  and  troubles  of 
the  Wyoming  valley,  was  most  grateful.  "  The  coast  was- 
clear  and  the  land  was  good."  Everything  put  into  the  ground 
grew  and  prospered  wonderfully,  and  his  situation  began  to  be 
cheerful  and  flattering.  But  as  yet  he  had  no  title  to  his  land. 
The  lease  obtained  from  the  Indians  was  void,  as  the  state  had 
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obtained  by  treaty  and  purchase  the  territory  known  as  the 
military  tract,  and  had  divided  it  up  into  lots  and  apportioned 
it  to  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the  Indians  reserving  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land  for  themselves.  Moreover  it  was  found 
that  when  the  state  surveyors  came  on  to  lay  out  the  lots 
according  to  the  treaty,  his  house  and  half  his  improvements 
fell  within  the  Indian  line.  Others  of  the  settlers  had  located 
on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  complained  of  this  to  Governor 
Clinton  who  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  people  to  leave 
the  reserved  lands.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  order.  The 
Indians  continued  their  complaint,  until  the  Governor  sent  on 
a  sheriff  and  a  posse  of  fifty  men  to  dispossess  the  intruders. 
They  did  it  thoroughly,  turned  some  fourteen  families  adrift 
and  burned  their  houses.  Franklin  was  near  the  line,  and 
petitioned  the  sheriff  to  let  him  remain  until  spring.  This 
was  granted  provided  he  could  satisfy  the  Indians.  Before  the 
time  expired,  he  had  agreed  with  a  neighbor,  in  whom  he 
reposed  confidence,  to  procure  a  title  to  that  part  of  the  lot  not 
within  the  forbidden  limits,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
man  was  to  have  half  the  land  for  his  trouble.  It  turned  out 
however,  that  the  whole  lot  of  640  acres,  which  Franklin 
supposed  was  to  be  negotiated  for,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  his  interests,  was  bought  from  under  him,  and  measures 
instituted  to  dispossess  him.  In  this  he  believed  himself  the 
victim  of  base  treachery.  The  wrong  thus  done  him  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  Seeing  little  or  no  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  retain  his  house,  located  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
with  health  impaired  by  his  rough  fortunes,  this  brave  soldier 
and  sturdy  pioneer  succumbed  at  last  to  his  misfortunes  and 
fell  into  deep  mental  despondency.  For  several  weeks  he  went 
about  in  this  forlorn  state  of  mind,  avoiding  his  neighbors,  and 
losing  all  interest  in  his  family  and  affairs.  Tired  of  carrying 
the  burden  he  had  borne  so  long  and  bravely,  one  day  in  the 
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early  spring  of  1792,  three  years  only  after,  he  took  his  gun 
with  him  into  a  neighboring  wood,  and  shot  himself  dead — a 
sad  and  tragic  close  to  a  life  beset  with  hardship,  clouded  with 
sorrow,  and  tossed  by  wind  and  wave  to  the  last.  Such  lives 
cannot  be  in  vain  if  they  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  great  cost 
•  at  which  this  our  goodly  heritage  hath  been  wrought  out  for 
us,  or  teach  us  gratitude  for  the  memories  of  the  men  who 
•endured  and  died  without  seeing  the  fruit  of  their  struggle  and 
sacrifice. 
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SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE   OF    GOVERNOR 
THROOR 


In  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  your  committee  on 
papers  we  have  gathered  from  memory  and  from  published 
records,  a  few  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Governor  Throop, 
which  we  trust  may  have  some  interest  for  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors. 

It  was  at  a  very  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  our 
country  that  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  born  at  Johns- 
town, Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1784 

The  city  of  New  York  had  just  been  evacuated  by  the  British  ; 
General  Washington  had  resigned  his  commission  as  comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  retired  to 
his  home  at  Mt.  Yernon. 

The  asperities  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  factions  had  not  yet 
died  away,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  strife  where  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  his  swarthy  allies  had  contended  for  the  right  of 
Great  Britian  to  govern  her  colonies. 

The  grand  parents  of  Governor  Throop  had  been  driven  from 
their  home  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  by  the  overbearing  spirit 
of  the  Loyalists,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia,  intend- 
ing to  make  that  their  permanent  abode;  but  soon  after  their 
removal  from  the  United  States  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo, 
lutionary  War  recalled  them  to  their  native  land  ;  being  Whigs 
they  were  again  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Tories,  and  it 
was  not  without  great  suffering  accompanied  by  fear  and  fatigue 
that  they  finally  returned  in  safety  to  the  United  States. 

Their  son,  George  Bliss,  who  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecti- 
cut, received  a  collegiate  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  married  Abiah  Thompson  the  youngest  child  of  Enos 
Thompson  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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Enos  Thompson  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  removed  from 
New  Haven  and  settled  the  track  of  wild  land  near  the  east 
line  of  Dutchess  County,  called  from  the  patent,  "  The  Nine 
Partners." 

On  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Throop  with  Miss  Thompson  he 
immediately  took  up  his  residence  at  Johnstown,  Montgomery 
County,  where  he  purchased  land  at  the  sale  of  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  Johnson  family,  on  which  he  erected  a  dwelling 
house  and  there  made  his  future  home.  In  that  house  on  the 
twenty-first  of  August  1784  their  elder  son  was  born  and  was 
named  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  Enos  Thompson. 

For  ten  years  the  child  enjoyed  the  kind  care  and  valuable 
instructions  of  his  excellent  father,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  career,  met  with  a  serious  accident  which 
completely  destroyed  his  health  and  which  after  much  suffering 
terminated  his  life  in  the  year  179-1,  his  young  wife  and  four 
little  children  surviving  him. 

The  best  inheritance  which  the  elder  son  received  from  his 
father  was  untiring  industry  and  a  perseverance  equal  to  every 
obstacle  which  impeded  his  upward  course  in  life  ;  these  quali- 
ties united  with  a  stern  integrity  lifted  him  above  all  ordinary 
temptations. 

The  judicious  training  of  a  mother  well  qualified  for  her 
duty,  developed  all  his  native  talent,  and  feeling  the  whole 
responsibility  of  his  own  success  in  life,  he  applied  his  mind 
resolutely  to  study,  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  those  duties  which 
now  devolved  upon  him.  He  gave  earnest  heed  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  his  excellent  mother,  whose  influence  over  him  never 
ceased  through  her  life  of  eighty-four  years,  and  no  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  filial  devotion  of  the  son,  can  ever  forget  the 
reverence  and  affection  which  he  evinced  for  his  mother.  An 
eminent  writer,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  one  who  had  long 
known  the  mother  of  Governor  Throop,  said  of  her :  "  She  was 
a  lady  of  much  intelligence  and  force  of  character,  imbued  with 
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the  heroic  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  ever  inculcating  a 
love  of  country,  of  free  government  and  the  support  of  men 
of  tried  patriotism  and  worth,  who  had  stood  by  their  country 
in  the  two  wars  with  which  she  was  familiar." 

Four  years  after  the  lamented  death  of  his  father,  while  yet 
but  a  lad,  young  Throop  was  kindly  invited  to  enter  the  family 
of  a  friend  of  his  mother,  whose  husband,  Mr.  George  Metcalf, 
held  the  office  of  District  Attorney  for  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery, Albany,  Saratoga  and  Schoharie. 

Mr.  Metcalf  offered  him  a  place  in  his  office  and  recommended 
that  he  commence  at  once  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  then  just 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  had  had  no  time  for  classical  studies  ; 
but  his  industry  and  application  to  the  duties  before  him  so 
won  upon  his  friend  and  benefactor,  who  was  a  thorough  scholar, 
that  he  rewarded  his  diligence  and  fidelity  by  offering,  himself, 
to  give  him  instruction  in  the  classics. 

This  period  of  young  Throop's  life  was  marked  in  our  politi- 
cal history  by  the  struggle  between  Federalism  and  Republican- 
ism which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  and  brought 
into  the  field  of  party  warfare  the  intellectual  giants  of  that 
day. 

Hamilton,  Burr,  Gouverneur,  Morris,  Brockholst,  Livingston 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  whose  forensic 
eloquence  gave  brilliancy  and  interest  to  the  courts  which  were 
then  the  great  arena  where  the  orators  of  the  day  waged  their 
war  of  words  with  their  opponents. 

Among  the  rising  members  of  the  bar  of  Columbia  County 
was  our  late  President,  Martin  VanBuren.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  the  election  of  1801,  that  Mr.  Throop  having  occasion  to 
visit  Kinderhook  on  business,  he  met  there  for  the  first  time 
his  life-long  friend,  Mr.  VanBuren,  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  politics  of  the  county  where  he  resided, 
though  not  yet  "  of  age,"  and  then  pursuing  his  law  studies, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  himself  by  his  own  efforts. 
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They  spent  a  busy  day  together,  and  never  met  again  until 
they  recognized  each  other  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  their  youthful  acquaintance  was  renewed  and  afterwards 
ripened  into  a  friendship  which  continued  through  sixty  years, 
broken  only  by  the  death  of  Mr.  VauBuren  in  1862. 

This  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  through  all  the  excite- 
ments of  political  life  with  no  abatement  of  affectionate  regard 
and  growing  warmer  and  more  devoted  as  the  two  friends 
traveled  towards  the  sunset. 

As  Mr.  VanBuren  climbed  higher  and  higher  the  ladder  of 
fame  and  political  distinction,  he  was  ably  supported  by  his 
early  associate  who  continued  in  full  sympathy  with  him 
throughout  his  successful  and  brilliant  career. 

We  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  for,  in 
giving  this  little  incident  and  its  sequel  we  have  anticipated  the 
course  of  events  in  the  life  of  which  we  have  attempted  to 
draw  an  outline. 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  Mr.  Throop  returned  to  Johnstown, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Cady,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State,  where  he  spent  a  year,  and  afterwards  devoted 
eighteen  months  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Johnstown.  He 
then  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Hildreth,  to  enter  his 
office  and  reside  in  his  family,  and  remained  there  until  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  in  January,  1806. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Hildreth,  writh  his  associates  Mr.  Edward 
Savage  and  James  Burt,  had  been  appointed  commissioner  to 
fix  a  site  for  the  county  seat  of  Cayuga  County:  following  the 
recommendation  and  advice  of  this  gentleman,  young  Throop 
previously  to  his  admission  to  the  bar,  visited  Cayuga  County, 
and  determined  to  commence  there  the  practice  of  the  law.  To 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  then  in  session,  he  presented  his 
certificates,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  that  court.  He 
then  returned  to  Johnstown,  and  went  to  Albany  to  be  examined 
for  admission  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
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On  the  first  day  ot  March,  1806,  he  arrived  at  Poplar  Ridge, 
near  the  village  of  Aurora,  and  found  a  temporary  home  in  the 
family  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Smith,  the  locality  has  since  been 
known  as  "Smith's  Corners."  He  remained  at  Poplar  Ridge 
until  the  autumn  of  that  year,  (1806)  when  he  removed  to 
Auburn,  which  finally  became  the  county-seat. 

The  country  surrounding  the  Owasco  Lake  was  until  the 
year  1802,  included  in  the  Township  of  Aurelius:  at  that 
period,  the  woods  were  invested  with  wild  animals  which  were 
considered  so  dangerous  in  the  settlement,  that  the  Township 
of  Aurelius  voted  a  bounty  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
head  of  every  "full-grown  wolf  taken  in  the  town." 

"  This  bounty  was  continued  until  those  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive beasts  were  exterminated,  to  accomplish  which  required 
nearly  a  generation.  The  town  bounties  were  for  many  years 
supplemented  by  county  bounties,  the  hand  and  purse  of  every 
settler  were  enlisted  in  this  work,  and  large  sums  were  appro- 
priated for  the  destruction  of  these  beasts  of  prey." 

"  Long  after  the  settlement  made  at  '  The  Corners '  by  Colonel 
Hardenbergh,  (by  which  name  the  present  site  of  Auburn  was 
-distinguished)  and  until  the  year  1803,  the  bears  and  wolves 
would  enter  the  Hamlet  in  search  of  food,  and  the  houses  were 
not  secure  from  their  depredations.  For  years  the  settlers 
went  armed  in  the  woods  from  self  protection.  The  early 
pasture  grounds  were  the  unbroken  forests,  and  the  animals  fed 
on  the  succulent  branches  of  young  trees,  and  such  herbage  as 
the  woods  afforded.  Cattle  of  the  same  kind  would  usually 
keep  together,  and  take  long  ranges  in  search  of  food ;  the  bells 
attached  to  the  leaders  of  the  herd,  guiding  the  owners  in  their 
search,  when  the  milch  cows  occasionally,  did  not  return  to  the 
cabins  at  evening  as  was  their  wont."  (See  History  of  Cayuga 
County.) 

The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  known  as  Cayuga 
County,  was  made  in  1789.  Previously  to  this  date,  the  entire 
State  west  of  Utica   was   included   in   Whitestown,  and   the 
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town  officers  were  scattered  from  Geneseo  on  the  west,  to  Utica 
on  the  east. 

"  In  the  first  address  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  deliv- 
ered in  this  county,  by  Humphrey  Howland,  he  stated  that 
Sullivan's  soldiers  in  1779,  while  destroying  the  immense  mass 
of  corn  which  they  found  growing  and  ripened  or  ripening,  in 
the  Geneseo  valley,  were  so  impressed  by  the  size  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  ears  that  they  carried  samples  of  them  to  their 
homes  in  their  knapsacks,  and  thus  widely  advertised  the  fer* 
tility  of  the  region."     (  See  History  of  Cayuga  County.) 

The  country  surrounding  the  Owasco  Lake  was  even  then 
beautiful  and  attractive — a  crystal  gem  in  a  setting  of  emerald, 
seemed  the  clear  water  embosomed  in  the  thickly  wooded  banks 
to  the  young  adventurer  in  the  new  clearing,  as  he  guided  his 
horse  along  the  pebbly  shore,  where  the  first  settlement  made 
soon  afterward  passed  into  his  possession.  From  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  hardy  pioneers,  we  learn  from  the  traditionary 
lore,  transmitted  from  the  grand-parents,  that  in  1803,  at  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  at  Aurora,  an  Indian  named 
John,  was  tried  for  murder,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.     He  urgently  pleaded  that  he  might  be  shot. 

The  Court  House  then  at  Aurora  was  a  rude  structure,  made 
of  poles  and  covered  with  brush  ;  the  court  there  was  held  by 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Cayuga  County  before  its  settlement  by 
the  whites,  was  the  favorite  hunting-ground  of  the  Iroquois  and 
their  bark  canoes  shot  through  the  waters  of  the  fair  Owasco 
when  her  shores  were  trodden  only  by  our  wily  foe. 
"  And  Nature's  golden  charms  were  shed 

As  richly  round  her  quiet  bed, 

From  flowered  mead  to  mountain  brow 

A  century  since  as  they  are  now. 

The  same  pure  purple  light  was  flung, 

At  morn,  across  the  water's  breast 

The  same  rich  crimson  curtains  hung 

At  eve,  around  the  glowing  west." 
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The  first  white  settlers  were  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  who  drew  lots  upon  this  military  tract. 
The  first  emigration  to  this  region  from  the  East  was  by  the 
Oneonta  Lake  and  river,  now  known  as  Otsego,  and  from  the 
South  by  way  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

In  1796,  a  state  road  extending  from  Whitestown  to  Geneva, 
by  way  of  the  present  site  of  Auburn,  was  laid  out  (it  was 
said  to  have  been  staked  out  entirely  by  night,)  and  those  who 
performed  the  labor,  received  land  adjoining  the  road  for  their 
compensation.  A  Dutch  church  was  founded  on  the  shore  of 
Owasco  Lake,  by  Rev.  Abram  Brokaw,  in  1798,  on  the  land 
now  known  as  Brinkerhoff's  point. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  the  farm  afterwards  purchased 
by  Governor  Throop,  was  brought  under  cultivation,  by  Charles 
VanTine  who  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. From  his  grand-daughter  we  have  learned  much  of  the 
early  history  of  those  who  felled  the  primeval  forest ;  how  the 
young  husbandman  with  his  sturdy  axe,  laid  the  great  tree  upon 
the  ground  and  his  wife  with  a  small  hatchet,  cut  off  the  limbs 
and  did  all  she  could  to  assist  in  the  clearing  ;  and  when  Sun- 
day came  the  young  maidens  of  the  farm-house  would  set  out 
for  the  little  sanctuary,  a  rude  structure  built  of  logs,  carrying 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands  until  the  dust  was  washed 
from  their  tired  feet  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  creek,  which  lay 
in  their  path  with  a  rustic  bridge  thrown  over  it  very  near  this 
forest  temple.  Resting  at  the  bridge,  stockings  and  shoes  were 
carefully  put  on  and  in  proper  attire  the  modest  worshippers 
entered  the  church.  From  across  the  lake  a  well-filled  canoe 
glided  into  the  cove  o'ershadowed  by  the  grand  old  oaks  which 
had  looked  down  upon  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  none  may  tell 
how  long!  A  little  settlement  had  been  made  at  Scipio,  and 
among  those  who  had  sought  a  home  in  the  western  wild  were 
some  who,  from  infancy  had  been  familiar  with  "the  sound  of 
the  church- going  bell." 
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Leaving  their  homes,  early  on  Sabbath  morning,  they  would 
walk  there,  four  and  five  miles,  until  they  reached  the  lake-shore 
about  midway  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  lake  and  then 
cross  in  the  canoe,  which  plied  back  and  forth  as  a  ferry  until 
all  who  sought  to  keep  holy-day  were  taken  to  the  little  log 
church.  From  that  organization,  after  ten  years,  sprang  the  two 
Dutch  churches,  one  at  Owasco  Village  and  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  still  known  as  the  Sand  Beach  Church. 

It  was  at  this  period,  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  region, 
that  Mr.  Throop,  then  just  entering  his  twenty-third  }rear, 
opened  an  office  in  Auburn,  and  in  the  following  year  associated 
himself  in  the  practice  of  law  with  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Richardson, 
then  first  Judge  of  the  County.  This  partnership  continued 
until  1811,  when  the  junior  partner  was  appointed  County 
Clerk. 

At  the  congressional  election,  1814,  he  was  elected  to  the 
fourteenth  congress  and  during  that  year  married  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Wm.  J.  Vredenbergh,  of  Skaneateles. 

In  September,  1815,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  Among 
his  associates  were  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Forsyth,  Pinckney 
and  other  distinguished  representatives,  who  gave  dignity  and 
interest  to  that  exciting  session. 

The  War  of  1812,  now  ended,  had  left  the  country  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  take  measures  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  national  government.  At  this  crisis 
Mr.  Eufus  King  called  on  Governor  Tompkins  and  represented 
to  him,  that  the  federal  government  was  greatly  embarrassed 
for  want  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  it 
had  become  necessary  to  expend  at  once,  for  the  defense  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

The  banks  would  not  loan  this  amount  without  better  security 
than  the  stock  or  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  understood  that  if  treasury  notes  were  deposited,  endorsed 
by   Governor   Tompkins  the  money   would  be  advanced.     Mr- 
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King  after  stating  the  case,  told  Governor  Tompkins  that  "  the 
time  had  arrived,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  put 
his  all  at  the  requisition  of  the  government,"  and  added  "  that 
he  himself  was  ready  to  do  this."  Mr.  Tompkins  replied,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  and  should 
be  ruined.  "  Then."  said  Mr.  King,  "  ruin  yourself  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  save  the  country  and  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that 
I  will  support  you  in  whatever  you  do." 

Governor  Tompkins  endorsed  the  notes,  and  the  money  was 
advanced  by  the  banks.  It  was  at  this  period  in  our  national 
history,  that  Mr.  Throop  shared  with  his  associates  in  congress 
the  anxieties  which  fell  with  crushing  weight  on  those  who 
understood  the  situation  of  the  Federal  Government — economy 
was  the  order  of  the  day — and  when  the  question  came  up 
whether  the  members  of  congress  should  be  paid  per  diem,  or 
receive  a  salary  for  their  services,  Mr.  Throop  voted  for  the 
salary,  in  those  days  termed  the  "  high  salary,"  in  which  move- 
ment he  was  not  sustained  by  his  constituents. 

The  average  compensation  of  members  of  congress  was 
increased  (by  what  was  known  as  "  The  Compensation  Act ") 
about  thirty-eight  per  cent  above  the  rates  established  nearly 
thirty  years  previous,  and  this  was  not  out  of  proportion  with 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  amount  of 
pay,  including  mileage  to  each  member,  annually,  for  eight 
years  previous,  was  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
Compensation  Act  raised  it  to  eighteen  hundred.  The  per 
diem  allowance  being  then  only  six  dollars.  The  law  was  unpop- 
ular with  the  people,  and  Mr.  Throop,  with  others  who  voted  for 
it,  was  borne  down  by  the  clamor  which  originated  with  those 
who  were  sincere  and  honest,  in  their  opposition  to  what  they 
called  "high  salaries."  In  the  election  of  the  spring  of  1816, 
previous  to  his  return  home,  being  again  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress, he  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

"  This  sudden  outbreak  of  popular  feeling,"  says  the  author 
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of  the  History  of  the  Governors  of  New  York,  "did  not  in 
the  end,  weaken  the  influence  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Throop,  in 
the  county  where  he  resided,  but  it  served  to  elevate  him,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  could  not  but  respect  his  independ- 
ence of  character. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1823,  Mr.  Throop  was  appointed 
Circuit  Judge,  and  during  his  term  of  office,  avoided  any  active 
participation  in  politics.  Finding  that  he  could  fulfill  all  his 
judicial  duties,  and  at  the  same  time,  gratify  his  taste  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  he  gave  up  his  residence  at  Auburn,  in  1826, 
and  retired  to  his  farm  on  Owasco  Lake,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1817.  He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  rural  home, 
when  he  was  sought  out  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who 
came  with  Mr.  Cambreling,  and  other  political  friends,  to  draw 
him  from  his  retreat,  and  to  get  his  consent  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination of  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mr.  Throop,  for  a  long  time, 
would  not  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he  to  resist  all  the  overtures  made  to  him,  that  his 
friends  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  left  his  house  with 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  their  well  formed  plans. 
They  returned  to  Auburn,  but  on  further  consultation  together, 
resolved  to  return  again  to  the  cottage  on  the  lakeshore,  and 
make  a  final  effort  to  persuade  Judge  Throop  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination of  his  party.  Their  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Throop,  to  withdraw  his  objections  to  entering 
again  political  life,  from  which  he  had  desired  forever  to  retire. 
His  acceptance  of  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant 
Governor,- involved  the  resignation  of  his  Judge-ship. 

He  was  elected,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1829,  took  the 
oath  of  office,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  became  acting 
Governor,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  received 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State. 

During  his  first  term  of  office,  his  administration  was  signalized 
by  the  warm  recommendation  contained  in  his  message  to  the 
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legislature,  in  favor  of  making  suitable  provision  in  the  state, 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor,  and  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
may  be  attributed  the  founding  of  the  first  State  Asylum,  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  insane.  At  the  state  election,  in 
1830,  he  was  the  successful  candidate  for  governor,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  two  more  years,  finally  retiring  in 
December,  1832.  His  inclinations  would  have  again  drawn  him 
to  his  loved  retirement,  but  he  was  compelled  by  important 
considerations,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  naval  officer,  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  which  office  was  tendered  to  him  by 
President  Jackson.  It  was  during  Mr.  Throop's  residence  in 
New  York,  that  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  having  already  been  bereft  of  his  two  children.  This 
great  affliction  overwhelmed  him  with  sorrow,  and  through  all 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  this  bereavement  was  a  fresh 
grief  to  him.  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
charge'  a"  affairs,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  He 
remained  abroad  until  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  when  he 
returned  home,  and  took  up  his  residence  again  at  Willowbrook. 
Here  he  remained  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those  pursuits 
to  which  his  whole  nature  inclined,  and,  with  all  the  devotion 
of  his  affectionate  heart,  ministered  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  his  now  aged  mother,  and  a  beloved  sister,  for  whom  he  had 
generously  provided  a  home  in  his  own  house.  His  mother 
enjoyed  her  reunion  with  her  elder  son,  until  the  close  of  her 
life  in  1846. 

After  her  death,  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Michigan, 
drew  the  ex-govenor  for  a  time  to  Kalamazoo,  where  he  resided 
until  having  brought  his  lands  under  cultivation,  he  made  a 
sale  of  his  Michigan  estate,  and  returned  to  his  former  residence, 
on  the  Owasco  Lake. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  he  ended  his  days  at  Willow- 
brook,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1874. 
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I  N    MEMOR1AM. 

Said  one  who  revered  his  character  and  mourned  his  loss  : 

"The  late  Gov.  Throop  lingered  long  among  us,  cherished, 
admired,  beloved,  an  object  of  universal  interest,  a  valued  orna- 
ment in  our  society.  The  whole  region  seems  bereft  of  some- 
thing which  conferred  upon  it  embellishment  and  honor.  The 
two  Governors,  Throop  and  Seward,  whose  terms  of  office  were 
not  far  apart,  and  with  whose  names  the  City  of  Auburn  has 
been  so  long  honorably  associated,  are  now  both  at  rest.  Their 
lives  and  their  work  now  belong  to  history  only.  Illustrious 
men  are  the  choicest  treasures  of  any  locality.  Their  names 
and  their  fame  live  after  them  in  power. 

There  was  much  of  touching  interest  when  the  late  venerated 
ex-governor  was  lowered  to  his  last  repose,  in  the  beautiful 
shaded  ground  adjoining  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship.  Where  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth  ?  Where  were  the  associates  of  his  poli- 
tical life?  Most  of  them  fallen,  like  autumnal  leaves,  long 
ago.  His  funeral  knell  awakens  but  the  faintest  echo  from  kin- 
dred hearts  which  knew  him  in  his  meridian  life  ;  for  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  long  passed  away.  He  was  born  eighteen 
years  before  Governor  Seward,  and  his  active  life  was  a  whole 
generation  before  the  more  conspicuous  public  services  of  the 
great  secretary ;  yet  he  survived  the  latter  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  was  the  associate  of  Martin  YanBuren,  Governor 
Marcy,  and  Samuel  Nelson,  and  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
Silas  Wright  was  born. 

Governor  Throop  came  to  Auburn  only  thirteen  years  after 
the  first  clearing  was  made  on  this  site.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village,  was  the  first  post- 
master, and  helped  establish  the  first  bank.  There  were  no 
organized  churches  here  when  he  came  to  this  place.  On  his 
ninetieth  birthday  several  of  the  older,  prominent  citizens  of 
Auburn  drove  out  to  Willow  Brook  to  offer  him  their  congrat- 
ulations.    They  found  him  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
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On  October  10th,  Governor  Dix,  with  staff  officers,  while  on 
duty  in  Auburn,  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  venerable 
ex-governor.  They  had  been  known  to  each  other  from  the 
War  of  1812-15,  when  John  A.  Dix  was  a  boy  adjutant  in  the 
Northern  Army,  and  E.  T.  Throop,  Esq.,  the  first  post-master  of 
the  village. 

In  1831,  Governor  Throop  had  appointed  the  soldier-boy  of 
1814  as  his  adjutant-general.  That  hour  of  pleasant  interview 
between  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  will  remain  one  of  the 
memories  of  Willow  Brook.  Governor  Throop  was  an  early 
riser,  fond  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits.  He 
enjoyed  the  freshness  of  morning,  and  welcomed  the  sunrise  in 
his  garden,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  work  among  his  shrub- 
bery, flowers  and  vegetables  before  breakfast.  He  occupied  a 
secluded  mansion,  deep  in  the  grounds,  in  the  rear  of  the  family 
home  of  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  near  the  border 
of  the  lake,  on  one  of  the  most  graceful  curves  along  the  whole 
eastern  shore  of  the  Owasco.  As  seen  from  the  lake  and  beyond, 
the  house  stands  out,  among  the  grove  of  old  forest  trees,  as  a 
castle.  It  will  be  long  associated  with  his  name.  He  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  flowers,  and  very  happy  and  successful 
in  their  cultivation.  He  was  exact,  finished,  and  faultless  in 
his  person,  dress  and  manners,  to  the  last ;  accomplished  and 
agreeable,  one  did  not  think  of  his  being  old.  Punctuality  and 
order  were  habitual  with  him.  He  was  blest  with  remarkable 
health  ;  his  seat  at  the  table  was  not  vacant  once  for  the  two 
years  preceding  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He  was  fond  of  books, 
especially  of  history.  He  was  a  student  of  Plato,  and  kept  his 
mind  fresh  and  active  to  the  end.  He  was  buried  beside  his 
wife,  who  died  just  forty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
He  lived  alone  for  a  long  interval  of  time,  not  uncheerful,  but 
never  forgetful,  and  they  now  lie  side  by  side,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  same  trees,  at  rest." 

New  York  Evangelist,  December,  1874. 
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SULLIVAN'S    EXPEDITION  AND   THE 
CAYUGAS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  impressed,  and  I  think  you  will  be,  when  we  part  this 
evening,  that  Sullivan's  expedition  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
regarded  mainly  from  a  military  stand  point,  as  simply  a  factor 
in  the  Revolution,  which  tended  to  give  success  to  the  Colonies 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  This  is  evidently  a  limited 
view  of  that  campaign,  and  tonight  we  shall  consider  it  in  its 
relation  not  only  to  this,  but  to  other  interests  ;  and  shall  find 
there  were  involved  in  it  results,  which  are  clearly  seen  on 
every  page  of  our  subsequent  history. 

The  Aborigines,  owning  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  state,  were  serious  obstacles  to  its  advancement  and  prosper- 
ity. If  they  maintained  their  power,  and  continued  to  hold 
their  vast  territory,  the  onward  progress  of  our  people  would 
have  been  retarded  for  generations,  if  not  for  centuries.  The 
events  which  we  shall  review,  will  demonstrate  that  this  expe- 
dition had  much  to  do  in  solving  that  problem. 

To  every  citizen  of  our  county,  it  has,  not  only  a  general,  but 
a  special  local  interest ;  for  it  is  the  only  link  by  which  we  are 
connected  with  the  tread  of  armies.  The  early  Indian  wars — 
the  Revolution,  the  conflict  with  England  in  1812,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  our  great  civil  strife  did  not,  (with  this  exception), 
touch  the  soil  of  our  beloved  Cayuga.  In  the  last  three  men. 
tioned,  her  sons  nobly  fought,  and  bled  and  died  for  their  coun- 
try ;  but  the  sound  of  battle  was  not  here,  and  the  desolation 
of  invading  armies  has  been  unknown. 
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the  iroquois. 

The  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cay  u  gas,  Senecas  and 
Tuscaroras  formed  the  great  Indian  confederacy,  which  was 
known  as  the  Iroquois — the  Six  Nations,  the  League  oE  the  Iro- 
quois, and  by  other  appellations.  They  called  themselves  the 
*'  People  of  the  Long  House ;"  and  they  were  the  most  re- 
nowned and  formidable  of  all  the  native  tribes  of  this  country. 
While  their  several  council  fires  and  castles  were  in  our  state, 
their  possessions  extended  beyond  our  limits  ;  and  their  resist- 
less power  was  felt  for  generations,  not  only  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi — the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf — but  in  the  Canadas 
also.  The  various  nations  subjugated  by  them  acknowledged 
their  sovereignty,  and  paid  them  tribute.  In  those  days  of 
conquest  and  imperial  sway  they  could  well  say, 
"  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

They  have  been  called,  very  properly,  the  "  Romans  of  the 
New  World."  They  were  not  as  numerous  as  is  generally 
believed  ;  but  what  they  lacked  in  numbers  they  made  up  in 
union,  intelligence,  and  dauntless  courage.  Frances  Parkman 
describes  them  as  "  the  fiercest,  the  boldest,  the  most  politic,  and 
the  most  ambitious  savages  to  whom  the  American  forest  has 
ever  given  birth  and  nurture." 

CAUSES  WHICH   LED  TO   SULLIVAN'S   EXPEDITION. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  one  of  their  griev- 
ances, that  the  British  King  "  had  endeavored  to  bring  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguishable  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions." 

The  Colonies  desired  the  Indians  to  remain  neutral.  At  an 
early  date,  Congress  took  active  measures  to  prevent  the  mother 
country  from  enlisting  the  Iroquois  against  the  Colonies.     It 
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said  to  them,  through  its  commissioners,  at  a  council  held  at 
Albany,  in  1775 :  "  This  is  a  family  quarrel  between  us  and 
England  ;  you  Indians  are  not  concerned  in  it ;  we  do  not  wish 
you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  king's  troops ;  we  desire 
you  to  remain  at  home,  and  not  join  either  side,  but  bury  the 
hatchet  deep." 

Neutrality  was  the  line  of  policy  which  their  best  interests 
dictated ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  question  which  we  may  well 
consider,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  six  nations  today,  if 
they  had  adopted  it?  But  the  power  of  the  "  Covenant  chain," 
combined  with  the  efforts,  promises  and  influence  of  the  British 
Emissaries,  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers,  proved  too  strong  for  them, 
and  all,  save  part  of  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  decided  to 
serve  the  Crown.  Never  in  the  world's  history,  did  a  nation  make 
a  decision  more  fatal.  Sorely  were  they  tempted  ;  and  bitterly, 
through  all  these  years  of  ruin,  and  sorrow  anH  degredation, 
have  they  had  occasion  to  regret  that  they  yielded. 

With  the  torch,  the  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk,  the 
Indians  visited  from  time  to  time,  the  defenceless  frontier  settle- 
ments. An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  "  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  on  the  border,  that  mourned  not  the  death  or  captivity 
of  some  loved  member.  Danger  was  in  every  path.  Death 
seemed  lurking  for  its  prey  behind  every  covert  Defenceless 
women  and  children,  the  aged  grandsire  and  the  sturdy  }outh, 
oft  fell  in  one  promiscuous  slaughter."  DeWitt  Clinton  well 
said,  "  The  Indians  hung  like  the  scythe  of  death  upon  the  rear 
of  our  settlements." 

The  most  noted  of  the  Indian  and  Tory  massacres  were  at 
Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming ;  and  though  a  hundred  years 
and  more,  have  passed  since  those  atrocities  shocked  the  civil- 
ized world,  we  cannot  read  the  account  of  them  today  without 
horror  and  indignation.  This  warfare  was  seriously  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  and 
hence  Congress,  ordered  and  Washington  planned  a  campaign 
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against  England's  savage  allies.  Sullivan's  army  was,  (I  quote 
from  one  of  General  Washington's  letters),  "to  cutoff  their 
settlements,  destroy  their  crops,  and  inflict  on  them  every  other 
injury  which  time  and  circumstance  would  permit."  We  shall 
find  that  it  did  its  work  well  among  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas ; 
and  while  we  shall  learn  that  the  slain  were  comparatively  few, 
we  shall  realize  that  this  campaign  was  disastrous  in  its  influ- 
ence to  the  doomed  Iroquois. 

THE   EXPEDITION. 

The  main  part  of  the  army  was  formed  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  near  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  It  came  up 
the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga  Point,  where  it  was  joined  by  1,600 
New  York  and  New  England  Troops,  under  General  James 
Clinton.  It  was  then  about  4,000  strong,  and  came  up  the 
Tioga  (now  Chemung),  to  Newtown,  (a  few  miles  below  Elmira), 
where  a  battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians,  Tories,  and  British, 
who  were  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Butler,  and  the 
renowned  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant.  They  were  confident 
of  victory,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  defeat  and  turn  back 
our  army,  but  were  unsuccessful.  They  were  not  only  beaten 
but  disheartened,  so  that  they  made  no  other  effort  to  drive 
back  the  invaders  by  any  general  battle.  By  that  disaster  they 
seem  to  have  lost  all  hope,  and  with  it  all  power  to 
"  Strike  for  their  altars  and  their  fires." 
In  fact,  the  Indians  were  rarely  seen  after  that  throughout  the 
campaign ;  but  they  hovered  about  our  army,  and  were  so  near, 
that  their  great  leader,  the  Mohawk  chief,  afterwards  said  to 
Col.  Gansevoort,  "  I  roasted  my  venison  by  the  fires  that  you 
left." 

After  the  battle  the  army  came  up  to  Elmira,  and  thence  to 
the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  thence  by  the  Indian  Trail,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  lake  to  Kanadaseaga  or  Seneca  Castle,  (near 
Geneva),  and  thence  by  way  of  Canandaigua,  Honeoye,  Hemlock 
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and  Conesius  Lakes  to  the  Genesee  River.  In  its  long  march, 
the  army  found  many  Indian  villages  and  settlements  which  it 
reduced  to  ashes.  Surrounding  them  were  orchards,  gardens 
and  cornfields  which  were  also  laid  waste. 

The  valley  of  the  Genesee  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneseo  and 
Mount  Morris  was  densely  populated.  The  western  castle  of 
the  Senecas  was  there,  and  Gen.  Sullivan  states  in  his  report 
that  it  contained  "  128  houses  mostly  large  and  elegant." 

When  our  army  reached  that  lovely  valley  it  found  many 
Indian  homes,  trees  laden  with  the  choicest  fruit,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  corn,  ripening  for  the  harvest.  When  that  army 
left,  there  was  not  a  human  habitation  which  had  not  been 
leveled  to  the  ground,  not  a  living  tree,  not  an  ear  of  corn  which 
had  escaped  destruction.  Fearfully  had  the  Senecas  sowed  the 
wind — fearfully  did  they  reap  the  whirlwind. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  army  commenced  its  march 
homeward.  We  learn  that  when  it  had  reached  Kanadaseaga, 
a  council  of  war  was  held.  The  Oneidas,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  guides,  and  a  deputation  from  that 
tribe,  petitioned  that  the  Cayugas,  (to  whom  they  were  bound 
by  friendship  and  intermarriage),  should  be  spared.  They 
claimed  that  the  Cayugas  had  been  friendly,  at  least  neutral. 
The  council  decided  against  them.  The  Oneidas  were  much 
dissatisfied,  but  fresh  scalps  which  were  subsequently  found  in 
the  houses  of  the  Cayugas,  satisfied  them  that  the  decision  was 
right. 

Histories  written  prior  to  the  last  few  years  give  but  little 
information  in  regard  to  Sullivan's  expedition  ;  but  fortunately 
many  private  journals  which  were  kept  by  officers  and  privates, 
have  been  obtained  and  published.  They  relate  to  every  part 
of  it,  here  and  elsewhere.  They  are  diaries,  written  day  by 
day,  and  give  us  much  valuable  information.  I  shall  use  these 
journals  freely  so  far  as  they  relate  to  our  limits.  It  will  be 
found  that  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  that  expedition,  dis- 
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prove  many  false  traditions,  and  demonstrate  that  the  general 
belief  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  very 
erroneous. 

THE    CAMPAIGN   AGAINST  THE   CAYUGAS. 

The  punishment  of  the  Cayugas  having  been  ordered,  600 
men  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  William  Butler  were  sent 
out  Sept.  20th.  They  camped  that  night  where  Waterloo  now 
stands.  The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  they  broke  camp 
and  marched  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
where  they  crossed  by  wading  in  the  water  up  to  their  breasts. 
The  lake  or  outlet  was  about  seventy  rods  wide  at  that  point. 
This  portage  was  some  three  miles  north  of  Cayuga  village. 
It  was  part  of  the  great  Indian  Trail,  and  where  the  crossing  of 
the  Northern  Turnpike  was  subsequently  located.  There  was 
on  the  east  side  a  town  called  by  the  Indians,  Ti-o-he-ro,  and 
by  the  Jesuits,  St.  Stephen,  which  was  destroyed.  That  after- 
noon they  reached  Gre-waw-ga,  (now  Union  Springs),  having 
marched  eighteen  miles  that  day.  In  Thomas  Grant's  Journal 
I  find,  "  Sept.  22,  marched  this  day  at  6  A.  M.,  about  two  miles 
to  the  Cayuga  Castle,  an  Indian  town  of  that  name,  containing 
in  numbers  about  fifteen  very  large  square  houses.  I  think 
the  buildings  superior  to  any  we  yet  have  seen." 

Our  old  idea  of  bark  cabins  and  cheerless  wigwams,  as  the 
homes  of  the  Indians,  may  be  correct  as  regards  some  tribes 
and  sections,  but  it  is  evidently  far  from  the  truth,  so  far  as  the 
Senecas  and  Cayugas  were  concerned.  Each  of  the  "  very  large 
square  houses,"  (square  as  distinguished  from  round),  was  in 
compartments,  and  contained  many  families.  They  were  com- 
fortable and  substantial.  Col.  Stone,  in  his  Border  Wars  of  the 
American  Revolution,  states  that  "  in  some  instances  the  Indians 
had  frame  houses,  which  were  painted."  As  they  did  not  have 
saw  mills,  I  think  their  "  frame  "  houses  were  simply  of  hewn 
timber. 

We  learn  from  the  journals,  that  "  the  fatigue  parties  were 
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sent  out  to  destroy  the  corn  to  the  amount  of  about  110  acres, 
though  not  all  destroyed  this  day."  "  We  found  at  this  town, 
apples,  peaches,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  squashes 
and  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  great  plenty." 

Gen.  Sullivan  states  in  his  report,  that  they  found  in  the  Sen- 
eca country,  "  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived 
of."  Moses  Fellows  in  his  journal,  informs  us,  that  they  found 
near  Geneva,  not  only  what  are  mentioned  above,  but  "  peas, 
beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  cucumbers  and  Watermelons.'''' 
At  Kushong,  south  of  Geneva,  they  found  "  fowls,"  which  they 
confiscated. 

As  their  lakes  and  rivers  were  filled  with  the  choicest  fish, 
(among  which  was  the  salmon),  and  as  their  forests  abounded 
with  game  in  endless  variety,  the  Indians  evidently  had  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Mary  Jemison  includes  in  her  statement 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Senecas,  when  Sullivan's  army 
was  in  the  Genesee  country,  "  horses  and  cattle."  Other  writers 
mention  "hogs  and  milch  cows." 

The  troops  found  near  Great  Gully,  not  only  the  town  we 
have  mentioned,  but  two  others.  Upper  Cayuga*  was  on  the 
south  side,  about  two  miles  back  from  the  lake.  East  Cayuga* 
was  on  the  north  side,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  of 
Springport.  We  find  this  in  one  of  the  journals,  "September 
23d, — This  day,  the  troops  were  employed  till  three  o'clock,  in 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  corn,  and  burning  the  afore- 
mentioned towns  within."  Another  writer  gives  us  this : 
"  The  most  part  of  the  day  taken  up  in  destroying  scattering 
towns,  corn  &c,  within  two  or  three  miles,  all  around  this  town," 
which  he  in  a  former  sentence  mentions  as  "  large  and  commo- 
dious, consisting  of  fifty  houses  mostly  well  built."  He  evi- 
dently regarded  Cayuga  Castle,  Upper  Cayuga  and  East  Cayuga 
as  one  town.  They  constituted,  without  doubt  Gui-o-gou-en, 
the  capitol  town  of  the  Cayugas,  where  the  Jesuits  had  a  mis- 

*  So  named  by  General  Clark  of  Auburn. 
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sion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  evidences  which 
prove  quite  clearly,  that  after  Sullivan's  army  passed  through 
here,  the  site  of  their  capitol  town  was  changed,  and  was  at 
one  time  about  two  miles  north  of  Union  Springs.  There  is 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society,  a  map 
drawn  by  a  brother  of  Col.  Hardenburgh,  about  1794,  and  we 
find  thereon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plaster  mills,  "  Present  site 
of  Cayuga  Castle."  But  I  am  satisfied  it  remained  there  only 
a  few  years,  for  we  shall  find  that  after  1795,  the  Eichardson 
lands  were  outside  of  the  reservation  of  the  Cayugas.  Their 
Castle  was  certainly  near  Great  Gully  in  1779,  and  after  1795. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  the  army  resumed 
its  march,  and  went  three  or  four  miles  to  Chonodote  or  Peach 
Town,  remarkable  for  a  large  peach  orchard.  One  writer  states 
''  there  were  1,500  peach  trees,  besides  apple  trees  and  other 
fruit  trees.'' 

I  am  impressed  that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  believe 
that  the  Indians  were  simply  savages,  and  were  destitute  of  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  The  existence  of  so  many  towns, 
and  well  built  houses,  of  fruit  trees,  of  cultivated  lands,  of  vast 
corn  fields  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  journals,  certainly  evidence  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization  than  we  have  hitherto  attributed  to  the 
Aborigines. 

Chonodote  or  Peach  Town  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Aurora.  A  journal  reads :  "  September 
23d — This  Town  contained  about  twelve  or  fourteen  houses, 
chiefly  old  buildings  ;  part  of  the  corn  destroyed  this  evening. 
September,  24th — This  morning  the  troops  were  employed  in 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  corn  and  peach  trees."  At  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  fire  was  set  to  the  town,  and  the  detach- 
ment once  more  took  up  its  line  of  march. 

The  journal  continues,  "September  24 — marched  this  day, 
16|  miles  and  encamped  on  a  pleasant  hill,  near  a  fine  creek, 
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about  an  hour  after  dark."  The  "fine  creek  "  mentioned,  was 
Salmon  creek,  and  the  "  pleasant  hill "  was  north  or  west  of 
Ludlowville.  I  find  this  item  also,  under  date  ot  September 
24th.  "  Nine  miles  from  Chonodote,  we  crossed  a  stream  of 
water,  which  fell  over  rocks  eighty  feet,  perpendicular ;  three 
miles  from  this,  we  crossed  a  second  stream,  which  fell  about 
fifty  feet  perpendicular,  which  empty  themselves  in  Cayuga 
lake."  The  first  fall  mentioned  was  in  Genoa,  near  the  residence 
of  Edgar  J.  Lyon ;  the  other  was  southwest  of  Lake  Ridge. 
These  falls  clearly  define  the  route  which  the  army  followed 
in  passing  through  this  section. 

The  Kings  of  Genoa  have  always  claimed  that  one  of  Butler's 
men  died  and  was  buried  on  their  lands  by  the  Indian  trail, 
near  the  lake  ;  and  that  his  grave,  now  obliterated,  was  for  many 
years  known  and  marked.  I  take  but  little  stock  in  traditions, 
but  I  believe  this  one  is  true.  The  army  certainly  passed 
through  their  lands.  If  this  tradition  is  reliable  this  nameless 
soldier,  who  sleeps  in  his  unmarked  grave,  was  the  first  white 
man  who  died  within  the  limits  of  our  county,  of  whom  I  have 
any  knowledge. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  to  the  jour- 
nals. "  September  25th — marched  this  morning  about  6  o'clock, 
and  encamped  at  an  Indian  town,  three  and  one  half  miles 
above  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake  " — which  was  about  two  miles 
above  Ithaca  on  the  inlet.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  they 
marched  southwesterly,  and  rejoined  the  main  army,  on  the 
28th.  at  Elmira. 

As  part  of  this  history,  we  should  notice  the  fact  that  on  the 
21st  of  September,  (the  next  day  after  Col.  Butler's  600  were 
detached),  Lieut  CoL  Henry  Dearborn  was  sent  off  with  200 
troops  to  destroy  the  Indian  settlements  on  the  west  side  of 
Cayuga  lake.  After  this  was  done,  the  main  army  resumed  its 
march  from  Geneva  homeward,  returning  to  Elmira,  by  the 
same  route  it  bad  followed  in  coming  out     The  record  of  Dear- 
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born's  expedition  is  a  repetition  of  Col.  Butler's — marches  and 
destruction  of  Indian  towns,  orchards  and  grain.  It  reached 
the  head  of  the  lake  two  days  before  Butler's  command  arrived, 
and  preceded  it  in  its  return  to  the  general  army. 

THE   RESULT. 

General  Sullivan  in  his  report,  sums  up  the  result  of  Col. 
Butler's  raid  as  follows  :  "  He  destroyed  in  the  Cayuga  Coun- 
try five  principal  towns,  and  a  number  of  scattering  houses, 
the  whole  making  about  one  hundred  in  number,  exceedingly 
large  and  well  built.  He  also  destroyed  200  acres  of  excellent 
corn,  with  a  number  of  orchards,  one  of  which  had  1,500  trees." 

Of  Dearborn's  command  he  states :  u  Col.  Dearborn  burnt  in 
his  route  six  towns,  destroying  at  the  same  time  large  quantities 
of  corn." 

The  entire  army  destroyed  forty  Indian  towns,  and  160,000 
bushels  of  corn. 

In  Col.  Stone's  "  Border  Wars  "  we  find,  "  After  the  battle  of 
Newtown,  terror  led  the  van  of  the  invaders,  whose  approach 
was  heralded  by  watchmen  stationed  upon  every  height,  and 
desolation  followed  weeping  in  her  train.  The  Indians  every- 
where fled  as  Sullivan  advanced,  and  the  whole  country  was 
swept  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 

In  summing  up  the  result  he  adds,  "  With  the  exception  of 
Newtown,  the  achievement  of  the  army  in  battle  was  not  great, 
but  it  had  scoured  a  broad  extent  of  country,  and  had  laid 
more  towns  in  ashes  than  had  ever  been  destroyed  on  the  conti- 
nent before.  The  red  men  were  driven  from  their  beautiful 
country,  their  habitations  left  in  ruins,  their  fields  laid  waste, 
their  orchards  uprooted,  and  their  altars  and  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers  overthrown."  Some  one  has  said,  "  When  the  invaders 
entered  the  land  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  before  them  ;  but  behind  them  they  left  only  a 
wilderness." 
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WAS  SULLIVAN'S  EXPEDITION  JUSTIFIABLE  ? 

The  sad  picture  of  ruin  which  we  have  contemplated  awakens 
sympathy  for  the  poor  Indians ;  and  therefore  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  Sullivan's  expedition,  we  naturally  ask,  was  it  justi- 
fiable ?  Was  the  wholesale  destruction  of  cornfields,  orchards 
and  homes  called  for?  After  mature  reflection,  I  answer,  "  Yes.'' 
It  was  a  military  necessity.  So  long  as  a  savage  foe  was  on 
our  border,  ready  to  appear  at  any  moment  to  tomahawk  our 
women  and  children,  and  apply  the  torch  to  unprotected  homes, 
by  day  and  night,  here  today  and  there  tomorrow,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  home-guard  for  defence.  Hence,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  demands  of  the  continental  army  in  resisting 
the  power  of  England  in  that  fearfully  unequal  struggle,  the 
supply  from  the  frontier  was  necessarily  limited.  This  was  a 
serious  evil  to  the  colonies  and  their  feeble  army ;  and  a  war 
which  would  carry  terror  and  destruction  to  the  heart  of 
the  foe  was  needful  and  proper.  The  Indians  were  not  an 
organized  army  which  could  be  met  and  vanquished  and  cap- 
tured in  battle ;  they  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war.  Their  homes  and  food  were  the  vital  points  in 
their  armor,  and  hence  the  policy  adopted  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  used  against  them.  And  we,  who  have 
applauded  Sherman's  "  March  to  the  Sea,"  cannot  criticise  Sulli- 
van's expedition,  or  the  great  General  who  ordered  it. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE   CAYUGAS. 

The  boundary  lines  between  the  several  Indian  tribes  were 
as  clearly  defined  as  between  larger  nations,  but  were  sometimes 
changed. 

In  1779  the  Senecas  occupied  all  of  New  York  west  of  Sen- 
eca Laka  That  lake  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Cayuga,  and  Lake  Ontario  the  northern.  Its  eastern  was  a  line 
running  between  Owasco  and  Skaneateles  Lakes.  The  southern 
line  was  in  Pennsylvania.     In  view  of  these  facts,  we  realize 
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that  when  Butler  and  Dearborn  were  sent  out  from  Sullivan's 
army  with  their  detachments,  one  to  go  on  the  east  side  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  and  the  other  on  the  west,  they  went  on  the 
same  mission — to  lay  waste  the  Cayugas.  As  the  main  army 
had  carried  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  Senecas,  leaving  it 
homeless  and  a  desert,  as  if  a  fire  or  cyclone  had  passed  through 
it,  so  Butler  and  Dearborn  were  sent  to  carry  ruin  and  desolation 
to  their  allies.  In  fact,  that  result  had  been  accomplished  in  a 
great  degree ;  for  the  army  in  its  devastating  march  from 
Tioga  Point  to  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  was  within  their  terri- 
tory,* and  hence  the  Cayugas  were  called  to  drink  of  the  bitter 
cup  first  and  last. 

TRADITIONS. 

Many  false  traditions  connected  with  Sullivan's  expedition, 
have  become  history — almost  The  statement  is  often  made 
that  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  between 
Salmon  Creek  and  Ithaca  ;  and  in  1879  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  celebrate  its  centennial.  It  would  have  been  a  sad 
travesty  of  history,  for  there  was  no  battle. 

Visitors  at  Slaterville  are  shown  a  spot  where  part  of  Sulli- 
van's army  was  fearfully  slaughtered  ;  but  no  part  of  that 
arm}7  was  within  ten  miles  of  Slaterville. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  Sullivan's  army  came  into  this 
county  from  the  south.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  early  settlers,  in  which  I  find,  "  His  army 
was  divided  somewhere  near  Ithaca,  one  division  passing  on  the 
east  side  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  driving  out  an  Indian  settlement 
on  the  Indian  Fields  ;  from  thence  they  went  to  Aurora  One 
of  their  number  dying,  was  buried  on  their  route  on  lands  of 
Hezekiah  Avery,  a  few  rods  east  of  Talcott's  Corners.  The 
other  division  of  the  army  passed  down  between  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  lakes — the  two  divisions  uniting  at  Geneva." 


*  Some  writers  claim  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  Cayugas  was  east  of  Elmira  ; 
if  this  is  true,  my  statement  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
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This  good  man  thought  he  was  giving  to  the  world  honest 
history ;  but  he  was  sadly  mistaken.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  so  small  a  tradition  could  contain  so  many  large 
errors.  With  the  exception  of  the  general  fact  that  Sullivan's 
army  was  somewhere  in  central  or  western  New  York  there  is 
not  one  truth  in  it ;  for  that  army  did  not  come  to  Ithaca  and 
divide — two  divisions  did  not  reunite  at  Geneva — one  division 
did  not  come  to  the  Indian  Fields,  and  go  from  thence  to 
Aurora — and  one  of  the  soldiers  did  not  die,  and  find  a  burial 
at  Talcott's  Corners.  And  yet  such  statements  some  times  help 
to  malce  history. 

EFFECT   OF   THE  EXPEDITION  ON  THE   EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Sullivan's  expedition  played  an  important  part  in  our  early 
settlement.  The  soldiers  who  came  into  this  matchless  country 
in  1779,  must  have  been  charmed  with  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
with  its  grand  lakes  and  magnificent  forests,  and  they,  on 
returning  to  their  eastern  homes  undoubtedly  told  marvelous 
stories  of  the  wonderful  region  which  they  had  seen,  in  those 
bright  September  days,  in  the  Lake  country.  Humphrey  How- 
land  of  Ledyard,  in  his  address  before  the  Cayuga  Agricultural 
Society  in  1841  said,  "  Some  of  the  soldiers  selected  large  ears 
of  corn  and  carried  them  home  in  their  knapsacks  to  New 
England ;  an  advertisement  in  legible  characters  of  this  fertile 
country."  And  hence  when  the  lands  in  the  "  military  tract  " 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  "  soldiers  rights," 
(as  they  were  called,)  were  much  sought  for,  and  soon  this  lovely 
section,  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Indians,  was  changed 
from  a  wilderness  to  the  abode  of  civilization,  by  the  hardy 
pioneer. 

THE   CAYUGAS   AFTER   THE   EXPEDITION. 

The  condition  of  the  Cayugas,  when  Sullivan's  army  had 
finished  its  work,  was  sad  and  hopeless.  As  they  were  with- 
out homes  to  protect  them,  or  food  to  sustain  life,  they  went 
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to  Niagara,  where  the  British  had  a  fort.  Having  lost  every- 
thing in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  Crown,  it  was  bound  in  honor 
to  aid  them ;  consequently  huts  were  built  for  them  near  the 
fort,  and  their  wants  were  partially  supplied  ;  but  the  winter  of 
unusual  severity  which  followed,  combined  with  scurvy,  fire- 
water and  other  causes,  largely  reduced  their  number,  while 
they  were  supported  by  the  British  on  the  border. 

Early  in  the  war,  Sir.  Guy  Carleton,  who  represented  the 
British  Government,  promised  the  Mohawks  that  their  losses 
should  be  made  good  to  them  ;  and  subsequently  General  Had- 
dimand  ratified  the  agreement.  Accordingly,  during  or  about 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  large  tract  was  ceded  to  them  on  the 
Ouise,  or  The  Grand  River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie  about 
forty  miles  west  of  Niagara  Falls  in  Canada.  When  asked 
how  much  they  wanted,  the  Mohawk  chief  laconically  replied, 
"  Six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  to  its 
source ;"  and  there  they  went  under  the  leadership  of  Brant 
Many  of  the  Cayugas,  weary  of  their  miserable  condition  at 
Buffalo  Creek,  joined  the  Mohawks,  and  settled  with  them 
permanently. 

England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  in 
1783.  In  1784  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Stanwix  ;  and  the  Cayugas,  (excepting  those  who  had 
made  a  settlement  in  Canada),  returned  to  their  old  home. 

THE    CAYUGA   RESERVATION. 

February  25th,  1789,  the  Cayugas,  at  a  treaty  held  in  Albany, 
ceded  their  extensive  territory  within  our  limits,  to  the  state 
for  the  consideration  of  $50  in  silver,  $1125  to  be  paid  them 
June  1st,  and  the  annual  payment  of  $500,  which  they  were  to 
receive  forever.  But  they  reserved  ninety-eight  square  miles 
upon  Cayuga  lake,  also  one  mile  on  each  side  of  Seneca  River, 
at  Skoi-yase,  (now  Waterloo),  "  where  the  Cayugas  have  here- 
tofore taken  eel,"  and  one  mile  square  near  Canoga,  for  the 
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Cayuga  chief,  called  Fish  Carrier.  It  is  said  Fish  Carrier  was 
opposed  to  the  treaty,  and  the  fact  that  this  land  was  given  to 
him  suggests  that  it  was  used  like  Credit  Mobilier  stock  in 
Congress,  "  where  it  would  do  the  most  good."  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  "  the  Cayugas,  and  their  posterity  forever,  shall  have 
the  free  right  of  hunting  in  every  part  of  the  said  ceded  lands, 
and  of  fishing  in  all  the  waters  within  the  same."  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  "the  Cayuga  salt  spring,  and  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  one  mile  around  the  same,"  was  "  to  remain  for  the 
common  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  Cayugas  and  their  posterity  forever." 

The  Cayugas  having  fought  against  the  colonies,  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war,  forfeited  their  lands,  and  therefore 
what  was  paid  them,  and  the  concession  of  reservations,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  if  not  of  justice,  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  forced  to  regard  the  treaty  of  1789  as  a  purchase ;  for  if 
we  were,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  state,  would  have  no  reason  to 
be  proud  of  it,  for  the  amount  which  the  Cayugas  received  for 
the  lands  ceded,  did  not  equal  one  cent  an  acre. 

When  the  reservations  were  made,  the  Cayugas  petitioned 
that  a  generous  grant  of  land  should  be  made  to  Peter  Ryck- 
man,  a  Dutchman,  who,  they  claimed,  was  their  adopted  son. 
The  state  accordingly  gave  him  a  mile  square  near  Cayuga 
village;  also  15,680  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  Seneca  Lake. 
The  entire  tract  of  land  last  mentioned  was  twenty-five  square 
miles  ;  but  of  this  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  given 
to  Joseph  Poudre,  a  French  trader,  who  had  married  a  Cayuga 
maiden,  and  who  resided  at  Kaghsion  creek,  south  of  Geneva. 
Knowing  as  we  do  how  valuable  those  lands  are,  the  grant  to 
Ryckman  seems  very  excessive,  but  such  liberal  gifts  were 
common  in  those  days.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  generous  with  other 
people's  property.  You  will  find  in  the  life  of  Mary  Jemison, 
u  the  white  woman  of  the  Genesee"  that  she  received  in  1797, 
in  the  Seneca  territory,  17,927  acres. 
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It  may  interest  you  to  know  where  the  reservation  of  the 
one  hundred  square  miles  was  located.  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
describe  it  in  a  deed,  I  should  state  its  boundaries  as  follows  : 
u  Beginning  on  the  east  line  of  the  town  of  Ledyard,  in  the 
centre  ot  the  highway  running  from  Sherwood's  corners  to 
Aurora,  and  running  thence  west  to  a  point  about  three  miles 
west  of  Cayuga  Lake — thence  northerly  to  the  village  of  Sen- 
eca Falls — thence  along  Seneca  River  to  the  Cayuga  salt 
springs,  below  the  village  of  Montezuma — thence  south-easterly 
to  a  point  in  the  town  of  Aurelius,  in  line  with  the  east  line  of 
the  town  of  Springport — and  thence  south  to  the  place  of 
beginning — containing  one  hundred  square  miles,  (exclusive  of 
the  waters  of  Cayuga  Lake),  excepting  and  reserving  therefrom 
the  mile  square  gift  to  Fish  Carrier,  and  Peter  Rykeman's  mile 
square." 

Roswell  Franklin  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  first 
settler  in  Cayuga  County.  Unfortunately  he  settled  on  the 
reservation.  It  seems  that  quite  a  number  who  came  about  the 
same  time  also  located  there.  The  Indians  complained  to  Gov. 
Clinton,  who  issued  a  proclamation  directing  them  to  remove. 
As  they  disregarded  it,  he  sent  a  sheriff's  posse  in  1791  to  eject 
them,  and  some  fourteen  families  were  forced  to  vacate.  This 
was  a  serious  loss  to  them. 

ROSWELL    FRANKLIN. 

The  name  of  Roswell  Franklin  calls  up  sad  memories.  His 
life  was  more  like  a  wild  dream  of  the  imagination  than  sober 
reality.  As  we  learn  how  trials,  sorrows  and  misfortunes 
attended  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  we  do  not  wonder  that  his 
heart  failed  him  at  last — that  he  desired  to  lay  down  the  weary 
burdens  of  life,  or  that  he  sought,  unbidden,  in  the  silence  of 
the  grave,  that  rest  and  peace  which  his  cruel  fate  had  denied 
him  while  living. 

The  pioneer  of  Cayuga  County  sleeps,  alone,  near  Payne's 
Creek,  south  of  Aurora ;    but  all  trace  of  his  grave   was  lost 
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long  ago ;  and  hence  it  can  be  said  of  our  leader,  as  was 
recorded  of  the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  "  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  Without  that  lonely  and  unknown 
grave,  the  picture  of  his  ill-starred  life  would  be  incomplete, 
but  with  that  it  is  perfect. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  Cayuga  County  and  Sullivan's 
expedition,  are  linked  together  by  a  little  romance.  One  morn- 
ing in  November,  1778  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lester,  residing  at 
Nanticoke  on  the  Susquehanna,  was  awakened  by  the  dread 
war  whoop.  A  band  of  Senecas  had  come  on  its  mission  of 
death.  Mr.  Lester  was  murdered,  and  his  wife  and  little  child 
were  taken  into  captivity. 

When  our  army  was  in  the  Genesee  country  in  1779,  Mrs. 
Lester  escaped,  came  into  camp  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
returned  with  the  expedition.  She  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  Roswell  Franklin,  moved  here  with  him,  and  was  the 
first  white  woman  who  had  a  home  in  our  county.  In  the  looms 
of  time,  the  threads  of  our  lives  are  strangely  interwoven. 

THE   CAYUGA   RESERVATION    REDUCED. 

We  come  back  once  more  to  the  changing  scenes  in  the 
drama  of  a  nation's  life.  We  have  found  that  in  1789  they 
had  a  reservation  of  one  hundred  square  miles.  Of  this  in 
1795,  by  a  treaty  held  at  Cayuga  Ferry,  they  ceded  to  the  state 
all  but  two  small  reservations.  One  contained  four  square 
miles,  and  was  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Springport,  and  the 
north  west  corner  of  Ledyard.  It  is  distinguished  on  some  old 
maps  as  the  "  Residence  Reservation."  The  other  was  a  mile 
square,  some  two  or  three  miles  north-east  of  Union  Springs, 
and  was  called  the  "  Mine  Reservation."  I  understand  it  con- 
tained rock,  which  was  supposed  to  be  rich  with  silver,  or  some 
other  precious  metal.  The  treaty  grants  to  the  Cayugas  this 
mile  square,  "  and  the  mine  within  the  same ;  if  any  there 
be," — but  there  was  none. 
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For  the  lands  ceded  in  1795,  the  Cayugas  were  paid  $1,800, 
and  were  to  receive  $1,800  annually  forever.  I  find  in  a  law 
passed  April  9th,  1795,  the  basis  of  this  payment  and  annuity. 
The  price  fixed  by  the  state  for  the  lands  to  be  given  up  was 
"  four  shillings  "  per  acre, — and  the  annuity  was  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent 

The  law  provided  that  the  purchased  lands  should  be  sur- 
veyed into  lots  of  250  jacres  ;  that  white  citizens  who  were  in 
possession  of  any  one  of  said  lots,  January  1,  1795,  under  a 
lease  from  the  Indians,  or  by  their  "free  and  voluntary  con- 
sent," should  have  a  preemptive  right  of  purchase  of  it;  that 
the  remainder  should  be  sold  at  Albany,  at  public  vendue,  lot 
by  lot;  but  our  yankee  law-makers,  with  characteristic  caution 
and  sharpness,  added,  "  provided  that  none  of  said  lots  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  sixteen  shillings  per  acre."  A  purchase  of 
60,000  acres,  or  more,  at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  which  by  law 
could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars,  (and  for  which  we 
did  realize  on  the  sale  thereof,  in  the  following  year,  over  800 
per  cent  profit),  looks  like  a  very  healthy  transaction  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  but  a  little  rough  on  the  helpless  "  wards  of 
the  nation,"  as  we  sometimes  tenderly  call  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  in  that  law  of  1795,  one  evidence  of 
guardianship.  It  provides  that  the  state  shall  pay  from  year  to 
year  the  annuity  of  $1,800,  "  after  having  appropriated  a  part 
thereof  to  the  maintainance  of  the  public  school  in  the  tribe, 
in  which  the  Indian  children  shall  be  taught."  The  critical 
may  claim  that  even  this  did  not  show  any  remarkable  liberal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  state,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
expense  of  the  school  was  to  come  out  of  the  annuity  due  the 
red  men  ;  the  annuity  which  they  had  purchased  so  dearly,  by 
the  sale  of  lands  for  about  one  tenth  of  what  they  were  worth. 

By  the  law  of  1795,  those  who  had  a  pre-emptive  right  of 
purchase,  were  to  pay  for  their  lands  the  average  price  of  the 
lands  sold  at  auction. 
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THE   CAYUGAS   BECOME   LANDLESS. 

May  80,  1807 — eighteen  years  after  the  large  reservation 
was  formed,  and  twelve  years  after  the  treaty  of  1795,  the  Cay- 
ugas parted  with  their  last  acre ;  for  on  that  day,  they  ceded 
the  Mine  and  Residence  Reservations  to  the  state,  which  paid 
them  forty-eight  hundred  dollars.  There  is,  in  this  statement, 
much  to  surprise  us,  and  much  to  regret  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Cayugas  received  $4,800  for  3,200  acres  of  land,  or  $1.50 
per  acre!  The  records  of  our  clerk's  office  show  that  Peter 
Ryckman  sold  his  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  Joseph 
Annin,  March  2,  1808,  (about  nine  months  after  this  treaty),  for 
$4,400 — almost  $7.00  per  acre.  Certainly  the  reservations  in 
Springport  and  Ledyard,  which  were  partially  cleared,  were 
worth  more  than  the  Ryckman  tract  by  the  side  of  the  Cayuga 
marshes,  with  their  mosquitoes,  and  malaria,  and  bull  frogs. 
This  is  not  all.  A  law  passed  March  11, 1808,  proves  that  the 
state  sold  in  1796,  the  lands  purchased  in  1795,  and  realized 
for  the  entire  tract,  $4.60  per  acre.  No  one  can  claim  that  the 
selling  value  of  lands  in  this  garden  of  the  state,  was  less  in 
1807  than  it  was  in  1796.  And  hence  we  are  surprised  that 
the  Cayugas  consented  to  receive  such  a  miserable  pittance ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  state  should  have  driven 
another  bargain,  so  sharp  and  ungenerous,  with  "  Lo,  the  poor 
Indian."  These  transactions  remind  us  of  the  bright  witticism 
of  Bishop  Williams  of  Connecticut,  who  said,  "  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  fell  on  their 
knees — after  that  they  fell  on  the  Aborigines." 

OUR  TREATMENT  OF   THE   INDIANS. 

If  in  view  of  the  wrongs  of  American  slavery,  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remembered  that  God 
was  just,  I  respectfully  submit  that  we,  as  a  people,  have  some 
occasion  for  solicitude  as  we  review  our  dealings  with  the  red 
men. 
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While  I  do  not  hold  the  opinion  expressed  by  many,  that 
the  only  good  Indians  are  dead  ones,  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
their  praises  ;  but  I  do  recognize  them  as  part  of  the  common 
brotherhood,  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  whom  the 
world  was  made,  and  for  whom  the  Saviour  died  ;  and  my  heart 
is  pained  that  our  record  in  all  our  past  history,  has  been  stained 
by  so  many  acts  of  injustice  to  them. 

I  find  in  Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book  this  beautiful 
passage,  "But  should  he,"  (that  is,  the  Poet  who  shall  write  the 
story  of  the  Indians  in  the  future,)  "venture  upon  the  dark  story 
of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness ;  should  he  tell  how  they 
were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled,  driven  from  their  native 
abodes  and  the  sepulchers  of  their  fathers;  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  with  violence  and  butch- 
ery to  the  grave,  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and 
incredulity  from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhu- 
manity of  their  forefathers."  "  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an 
old  warrior,  "  until  we  can  retreat  no  farther — our  hatchets  are 
broken,  our  bows  are  snapped,  our  fires  are  nearly  extinguished 
— a  little  longer  and  the  white  man  will  cease  to  persecute  us, 
for  we  shall  cease  to  exist !" 

I  have  been  free  to  criticise  the  purchases  which  the  state 
has  made  of  the  Indians;  but  I  now  cheerfully  bear  witness 
that  it  has  faithfully  kept  its  promises  of  payment,  for  you  will 
find  in  the  Session  Laws  from  year  to  year,  that  the  legislature 
votes  $2,300  to  the  Cayugas — being  for  the  two  annuities  men- 
tioned— that  is,  $500  as  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  1789,  and$  1,800 
in  that  of  1795. 

With  the  exception  of  these  annual  payments  and  the  $4,800 
they  had  nothing  left,  and  nothing  to  hope  for.  The  little 
remnant  of  their  once  vast  domain  has  passed  from  them  ;  and 
they  went  forth  from  their  beautiful  country,  "  whose  lakes  and 
rivers,  whose  mountains  and  valleys,  had  become  dear  to  them 
by  the  historic  legends  of  their  own  traditions ;  where  they  and 
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their  children  were  born  ;  where  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  buried,  and  where  everything  was  instinct  with  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past,"  to  find  a  home  elsewhere.  They  were  poor, 
bereft  of  power,  humbled  in  pride,  and  broken  in  spirit — a  fallen 
and  ruined  people. 

PRESENT  NUMBERS  OF  THE   IROQUOIS. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  tribes  which  once  dwelt  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  have,  (with  but  few  exceptions),  become 
extinct — that  even  the  six  nations  have  shared  in  a  great  degree, 
the  general  destiny  of  the  red  men,  and  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 
It  will  therefore  surprise  some  of  you  when  I  state  that  the  late 
Governor  Seymour,  George  S.  Conover  of  Geneva,  Hon.  Ellis 
H.  Eoberts  of  Utica,  and  other  distinguished  writers  who  have 
made  careful  research  into  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians, 
inform  us  that  the  Iroquois  nation  has  maintained  its  numbers — 
nay  more,  that  it  is  numerically  stronger  today  than  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  !  If  this  is  true,  (and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  it  does  not  verify  the  sad  prophecy 
of  the  Indian  orator  who  said,  "  We  shall  not  long  occupy  much 
room  in  living.  We  shall  occupy  still  less  when  we  are  gone — 
a  single  tree  of  the  thousands  which  once  sheltered  our  fore- 
fathers—one old  elm,  under  which  the  tribes  used  to  meet,  will 
cover  us  all." 

As  that  strange  people  were  phenomenal  in  wisdom,  advance- 
ment, power  and  government  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  so 
they  are  today  a  wonder  in  their  endurance  and  vitality. 

Even  the  Cayugas  have  held  their  own,  and  more ;  for  if  a 
statement  recently  made  by  William  C.  Bryant  of  Buffalo  is 
reliable,  (that  there  are  990  of  the  Cayugas  in  Canada),  they 
number  more  today  than  they  did  in  1776.  But  they  are 
strangely  scattered.  By  far  the  larger  part  are  in  Canada — 
others  are  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Cattaraugus  reservations — 
some  are  in  Wisconsin — and  yet  others  are  beyond  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.     They  preserve  their  name,  lineage  and  nationality — 
and  have  their  separate  chiefs. 

PRESENT   CONDITION   OF    THE   CAYUGAS. 

The  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras  still  retain 
their  reservations — in  part  at  least ;  they  are  not  landless.  But 
the  poor  Cayugas  have  not,  within  their  native  boundaries,  even 
a  ourying  ground  which  they  can  call  their  own. 

Their  present  homeless  condition  recalls  two  passages,  which 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  One  formed  part  of  the  address 
which  Peter  Wilson,  a  Cayuga  chief,  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  1847.  He  said,  "  The  Empire  State? 
as  you  love  to  call  it,  was  once  laced  by  our  trails  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo ;  trails  that  we  had  trodden  for  centuries  ;  trails  worn 
so  deep  by  the  feet  of  the  Iroquois  that  they  became  your 
roads  of  travel  as  your  possessions  gradually  ate  into  those  of 
my  people.  Your  roads  still  traverse  those  same  lines  of  com- 
munication, which  bound  one  part  of  the  Long  House  to  the 
other !  Have  we,  the  first  holders  of  this  prosperous  region,  no 
longer  a  share  in  your  history?  Glad  were  your  fathers  to  sit 
down  on  the  threshold  of  the  Long  House.  Had  our  forefathers 
spurned  you  from  it  when  the  French  were  thundering  on  the 
opposite  side  to  get  a  passage  through,  to  drive  you  into  the 
sea,  whatever  has  been  the  fate  of  other  Indians,  the  Iroquois 
might  still  have  been  a  nation — and  I,  instead  of  pleading 
here  for  the  privilege  of  living  within  your  borders,  I — might 
have  had  a  country." 

Beautiful  and  pathetic  as  this  passage  is,  it  is  more  than 
equaled  by  the  speech  of  another  Indian  orator,  who  on  a  more 
recent  occasion,  said  at  Buffalo  :  "  Tonight,  I  address  you  as 
an  alien  in  the  land  of  my  fathers.  I  have  no  nation,  no  coun- 
try, and  I  might  say,  I  have  no  kindred.  All  that  we  loved 
and  prized  and  cherished,  is  yours.  The  land  of  the  rushing 
river,  the  thundering  cataract  and  the  jeweled  lakes  is  yours. 
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All  these  broad  blooming  fields,  those  wooded  hills  and  laugh- 
ing valleys  are  yours — yours  alone." 

Whatever  we  may  deny  to  these  poor  children  of  the  wild- 
wood,  we  must  concede  to  them  the  gift  of  eloquence — grand, 
poetic,  wonderful  eloquence. 

One  more  thought  and  I  will  cease  to  weary  you.  In  answer 
to  Peter  Wilson's  question  we  must  reply,  the  Cayugas  have, 
indeed,  "  a  share  in  our  history," — but  they,  who,  for  so  many 
generations,  hunted  in  the  forests,  and  fished  in  the  waters, 
which  we  now  proudly  call  our  own — who  were  lords  of  these 
hills  and  valleys  and  plains,  and  were  a  power  in  the  land, 
have  left  but  little  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  A  few  Indian 
relics,  possibly  a  few  old  Indian  apple  trees,  a  few  Indian  forts, 
and  trails  and  graves  which  the  plow  of  the  white  man  has  not 
obliterated — these,  and  the  name  of  our  beautiful  Lake,  and 
grand  old  County,  alone  remain,  to  remind  us  that  the  Cayugas 
ever  existed. 
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We  sometimes  meet,  in  the  varied  walks  of  social  and  busi- 
ness life,  with  individuals,  whose  character  and  habits,  either 
for  good  or  ill,  distinguish  them  somewhat  from  the  most  of 
their  neighbors.  American  society  is  hardly  tolerant  of  the 
personal  peculiarities  or  the  independence  of  individuals,  either 
as  to  dress,  in  respect  or  manners,  habits,  customs  or  associates. 
The  Englishman  subordinate  in  everything  which  relates  to 
royalty,  nobility,  or  the  glory  of  old  England,  still  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  life,  more  highly  prizes  his  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  than  the  American  citizen.  He  understands  and 
appreciates  those  rights  and  privileges  better  than  the  citizens 
of  this  republic,  and  this,  because  he  is  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  prevent  and  maintain  those  rights  from  the  very 
least  encroachment  on  the  part  of  his  acknowledged  superiors ; 
and  every  class  in  all  the  social  scale  of  Englishmen,  is  found 
to  be  frequently  appealing  to  the  law  of  the  land  to  redress  an 
injury  inflicted  or  maintain  a  right  threatened  or  invaded  by 
the  classes  above  him. 

But  in  this  country,  where  all  are  professedly  of  equal  stand- 
ing, there  is  not  the  same  struggle  to  be  maintained.  To  a 
great  extent  the  mere  surface  of  public  opinion  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  Each  one  is  apt  to  be,  to  do  and  to  suffer  what  all 
the  rest  are,  what  they  do,  and  what  they  suffer.  We  like  to 
be  with  the  majority,  and  of  the  majority.  We  are  apt  to  go 
with  the  crowd,  to  follow  routine,  and  suppress  our  own  wishes, 
in  deference  to  the  practice  of  others. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  induce  the  repression  of  personal 
peculiarities  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  to  promote  a  general 
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deference  to  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  habits  and  conduct  of 
the  majority. 

And  this  condition  of  things  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
among  us,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  sacrificing  or  suppressing  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  majority,  to  a  greater  degree  than  even  that  which 
exists  in  monarchical  or  absolute  governments.  He  who  would 
attain  official  position  in  this  country,  must  endeavor  to  please 
the  crowd ;  must  not  be  singular  in  his  habits  or  his  demeanor, 
his  principles  or  his  deportment.  He  must  at  least  appear  to 
conform  to  the  deportment  of  the  rest. 

And  yet,  occasionally,  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  in  each 
stratum  of  society,  we  may  see  a  man  of  natural  independence 
of  character,  who  recognizing  with  pleasure  the  rights,  and 
ready  to  defer  reasonably  to  the  wishes,  the  habits  and  even  to 
the  preferences  and  prejudices  of  others,  is  yet  able  without 
offensiveness  to  maintain  his  own  habits,  his  character  and 
deportment,  but  little  influenced  by  others. 

On  all  questions,  even  of  the  profoundest  moral  or  religious 
interest,  although  unable  blindly  to  conform  to  the  views  of 
those  about  him  and  despising  as  hypocritical  all  pretenses, 
such  a  man  can  quietly  take  his  own  course,  unhampered  by 
pronounced  obligation,  and  making  no  professions  of  fealty  to 
any  of  the  tenets  proclaimed  by  the  various  moral  or  ecclesias- 
tical organizations,  the  value  and  dignity  of  which  he  respects, 
and  the  members  of  which  he  profoundly  esteems  ;  he  is  yet 
enabled  by  the  personal  peculiarity  of  individual  opinion  and 
natural  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose,  against  every 
form  of  temptation,  to  exhibit  an  example  of  personal  upright- 
ness, of  high  and  honorable  aspiration  and  a  life  without 
reproach. 

And  yet  such  a  man  seldom  passes  at  his  true  value  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  There  is  always  in  some  minds 
a  latent  jealousy  slumbering  against  him.     He  does  not  always 
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belong  to  our  sect ;  he  does  not  always  sympathize  with  our 
political  party ;  he  does  not  identify  himself  sufficiently  with 
others.  He  is  thought  to  be  aristocratic  and  exclusive.  The 
personal  interest  and  advantage  of  nobody  is  furthered  by 
awarding  him  a  reasonable  meed  of  praise,  or  of  approval  while 
he  lives.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  lurking  distrust  of  him,  because 
he  is  not  to  be  easily  measured  or  managed  by  narrower  minds. 

But  at  last  death  comes  and  closes  his  career.  A  few  years 
pass,  and  his  acquaintances  and  contemporaries  have  oppor- 
tunity for  reflection.  All  jealousies  and  distrust  have  evapo- 
rated, all  undue  sympathy  in  view  of  his  suffering  and  decease 
is  passed  away  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  all  its  relations, 
is  to  be  examined  in  the  dry  light  of  dispassionate  review. 

It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  true  merits  of  a  man  are 
fairly  to  be  considered ;  his  faults  candidly  weighed,  and  the 
predominance  of  his  virtues  faithfully  recognized.  And  if 
death  alone  confesses  the  insignificance  of  every  man,  it  is  yet 
fair  and  just,  if  not  wise  and  profitable  for  us  to  acknowledge 
the  merit,  the  example,  and  the  ability  which  distinguished  his 
life-work ;  and  for  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  enough  to 
love  him,  those  who  knew  the  springs  and  motives  of  his 
actions,  who  have  seen  his  love  of  justice  and  of  right,  who 
have  felt  the  value  of  his  integrity,  his  sympathy,  and  fidelity, 
and  the  pleasure  of  his  association  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  it 
is  well  to  avow  our  affection  and  regard. 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  our  friend  and  fellow 
townsman,  Corydon  H.  Merriman,  was  taken  from  us,  at  the 
age  of  about  68  years.  He  had  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  business  and  affairs  of  his  city  and  vicinity,  for  about 
40  years.  He  was  identified  during  all  this  time  with  the  old 
Bank  of  Auburn ;  a  financial  institution  which  has  for  more 
than  half  a  century  enjoyed  the  general  confidence  of  intelli- 
gent business  men,  throughout  this  state  and  country  ;  singu- 
larly exempt  from  all  those  unhappy  vicissitudes  and  sometimes 
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disgraceful  misfortunes  which  too  frequently  occur  in  financial 
corporations. 

During  the  most  of  this  long  time,  Mr.  M.  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  late  James  S.  Seymour  in  the  conduct  of 
the  bank ;  and  each  enjoyed  the  hearty  fellowship  and  regard 
of  the  other.  Alike  in  business  experience  principles  of  pru- 
dential policy,  in  personal  uprightness,  and  the  respect  of  their 
fellowmen  ;  they  were  yet  singularly  unlike  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal habitudes,  in  their  companionship  and  turn  of  mind. 

Foremost  in  the  personality  of  Mr.  M.  was  his  gaiety,  his 
cheerfulness,  his  comical  apprehensions  and  fondness  for  harm- 
less jokes.  His  well-spring  of  fun  was  constantly  overflowing. 
How  well  he  loved  a  good  thing ;  how  hearty  if  not  boisterous — 
how  catching  and  ringing  was  his  laugh.  No  matter  whether 
pursuing  the  routine  of  his  daily  occupation  in  the  bank,  or  in 
casual  conversation,  whether  amid  anxiety  and  perplexity  or  in 
scenes  of  quiet  intercourse  with  others,  his  love  of  harmless 
fun   was  ever  in  the  ascendant. 

He  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  comical  and  ludicrous,  and 
never  failed  to  recognize  it  and  point  it  out  for  the  amusement 
of  others.  He  took  no  satisfaction  in  discovering  or  in  pub- 
lishing the  faults,  the  misfortunes  or  the  shame  of  others.  His 
criticisms  and  jokes  were  not  severe  ;  they  were  always  without 
a  sting  and  left  no  scar. 

How  keenly  he  relished  that  admirable  and  inimitable  jeu 
cPesprit  of  Bret  Harte's  about  Bill  Nye  and  the  Heathen 
Chinee  !* 


Note.  About  the  year  1860,  the  New  York  Central  Railway  Co.  having  adopted  Albany 
time  for  the  running  of  its  trains,  and  published  its  time  tables  at  every  place  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  the  practice  gradually  obtained  at  all  the  intermediate  places, 
of  conforming  to  this  arrangement.  This  made  a  difference  of  eleven  minutes  at 
Auburn,  and  all  the  time-pieces  were  set  accordingly,  and  maintained  at  Albany  or  New 
York  Central  time. 

But  Mr.  Merriman  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the  change.  The  clock  at  the 
bank  was  kept  at  the  true  local  time.  The  bank  was  opened  and  closed  accordingly. 
And  on  Sundays,  often  the  church  bells  had  ceased  to  ring,  and  the  services  were 
beginning,  Mr.  Merriman,  always  claiming  to  be  in  time,  would  trip  down  the  aisle,  with 
his  quiet,  easy,  swinging  step1  and  with  the  air  of  one  entirely  conscious  that  he  waa 
right,  and  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  tardiness.  He  used  to  say  that  "there  were  two 
things  at  least,  older  and  more  respectable  than  the  New  York  Central  railway  ;  one  of 
them  the  sun,  the  other  the  Bank  of  Auburn." 
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In  person  Mr.  M.  was  above  the  middle  height,  perhaps 
about  five  feet,  ten  or  eleven  inches,  of  graceful  figure,  lithe  and 
easy  in  his  port  and  bearing,  and  of  marked  and  peculiar 
presence.  His  countenance  was  fine,  of  regular  and  handsome 
features  and  very  expressive  in  conversation. 

His  personal  peculiarities  lay  partly  in  his  manner  and  partly 
in  his  habits  of  life  and  association.  In  matters  of  business 
at  the  bank,  often  after  conferring  with  Mr.  Seymour,  he  was 
prompt  in  decision,  sometimes  too  abrupt,  if  not  hasty,  but 
always  truthful,  always  candid  and  direct. 

He  took  pleasure,  and,  as  he  thought,  but  exercised  his  right 
in  choosing  his  own  company,  and  that  choice  was  always  in 
the  direction  of  intelligence,  of  culture,  and  of  character. 

In  his  association  with  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  there  was 
an  almost  indescribable  charm  of  manner.  It  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  formally  courteous,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  but  it  was  alwa}-s  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
evincing  cheerful  politeness  as  well  as  proper  respect  and  defer- 
ence. While  some  thought  it  a  little  too  pronounced,  too 
elaborate  and  mannerish,  in  these  days  of  rude  and  inconsider- 
ate address,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  neither  in  the  present 
generation  now  on  the  stage  of  active  life,  nor  in  the  promise 
of  the  next  generation  so  soon  to  take  our  places,  is  there  any 
tendency  to  err  in  respect  of  formality  or  over-politeness  ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  imitate  in  some  degree  even 
the  formal  manner  of  the  old  school  of  such  as  Judge  Conklin, 
Governor  Throop,  Joshua  Spencer,  and  their  compeers,  than  to 
hail  and  jostle  each  other  with  the  rude  and  heedless  "  How 
d'ye  "  and  "  Hello !  old  fellow  !"  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
hear  from  our  respected  friends. 

Of  the  business  skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  Merriman  during 
the  whole  of  his  career,  his  contemporaries  were  well  assured. 
As  a  skillful  banker  and  financier,  enjoying  the  counsels  and 
influence  of  his  more  aged  associate,  his  prudence  and  decision, 
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his  promptness  and  accuracy  of  detail  were  always  acknowl- 
edged ;  while  the  remembrance  of  his  hearty  sympathy  and 
well  sustained  efforts  to  assist,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  per- 
plexed and  struggling  business-man  in  the  darker  days  of  dis- 
couragement which  so  frequently  occur  in  life,  is  cherished  and 
gracefully  recalled  by  some  who  are  still  in  active  business ; 
as  well  as  they  were  by  many  who  formerly  lived  among  us, 
but  have  long  since  passed  away. 

Being  of  a  highly  nervous  organization,  and  gifted  with  a 
remarkably  quick  apprehension  and  with  strong  decision  of 
character,  he  seemed  at  times  to  be  impatient  and  hasty  ;  reluc- 
tant if  not  refusing  to  listen  in  business  hours  to  all  the  details 
and  particulars  of  tedious  spoken  applicants  for  bank  accom- 
modation or  loans. 

He  was  at  times  impatient  with  the  ignorant,  the  stupid  and 
the  stolid  ;  and  such  sometimes  called  him  aristocratic.  They 
thought  so,  not  preceiving  or  being  able  to  estimate  the  true 
qualities  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  understanding 
and  culture,  and  found  no  companionship  among  the  stupid  or 
persistently  ignorant  and  self-conceited. 

The  manager  of  a  bank,  occupies  a  peculiar  position  towards 
the  business  community.  Let  him  be  never  so  kind,  so  char- 
itable, so  sympathizing,  these  generous  virtues  must  always  be 
sternly  subordinated  to  his  higher  obligation  of  dry,  cold  and 
sometimes  severe  justice.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  yield  to  the 
suggestions  of  sympathy.  He  must  be  just  A  bank  is  not  a 
charitable  institution.  It  is  not  organized  and  capitalled  to 
relieve  the  impecunious  or  distressed.  It  is  instituted,  prima- 
rily to  loan  the  money  of  the  stockholders,  at  short  times,  with 
good  security  for  prompt  payment,  to  those  who  are  able  to 
borrow  with  these  conditions. 

Secondarily  and  incidentally,  it  is  instituted  as  a  place  for 
the  safe  deposit  of  surplus  funds  of  its  neighbors;  with  the 
obligation  and  duty  of  promptly  repaying  such  deposits  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  depositor's  check. 
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This  is  its  business.  It  is  not  a  charitable  or  eleemosynary 
business.  Strict  and  exact  justice,  and  justice  only,  is  its  proper 
virtue  and  function.  To  depart  from  this  rule,  to  exact  more 
than  just  interest  from  the  borrower  to  favor  the  stockholders  ; 
or  to  exact  less  than  good  security  from  the  borrower,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  motive  in  either  case,  is  injustice.  It  follows  that 
the  banker  must  not  only  be  just  before  he  is  generous,  but 
his  whole  duty  is  to  be  simply  just,  without  being  generous 
either  to  his  stockholders  or  to  his  borrowera 

A  banking  corporation  is  not  entitled  to  have  any  soul ;  the 
cashier  must  either  make  the  desired  loan  with  simplicity  and 
without  pretending  to  do  any  favor;  or  he  must  decline  with- 
out unkindness  or  the  appearance  of  implied  reproof.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  his  own  funds.  He  occupies  a  position  involv- 
ing all  the  obligations  of  the  highest  trust  His  duties  are 
sternly  fiduciary.  Before  him  stands  his  customer  soliciting  a 
loan.  Behind  him  are  his  stockholders,  his  cesluis  que  trust, 
whose  money  is  in  his  charge.  If  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
proffer  the  required  security,  if  he  is  urging  his  inability,  show- 
ing his  necessities  and  his  expectations ;  then,  however  confi- 
dent and  reasonable  his  expectations  appear  to  be,  however 
urgent  his  need,  and  however  unfortunate  for  him  that  his 
usual  endorsers  are  out  of  town,  the  duty  of  the  banker  is 
plain.  He  must  decline  to  make  the  loan.  He  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  consequences ;  and  sympathy,  kindness  and  gener- 
osity toward  the  borrower,  fall  nothing  short  of  injustice  and 
unfaithfulness  towards  his  principals  ;  and  sometimes  result  in 
downright  defalcation  and  peculation,  perhaps  in  the  ruin  of 
the  bank. 

All  this  was  well  and  thoroughly  understood  by  Mr.  M. 
His  ideal  of  what  constituted  a  just  regard  for  "  Revenue  with 
incidental  protection  "  was  equally  clear.  With  him,  although 
at  one  time  of  his  life  he  appeared  abrupt  and  indifferent,  if 
not  harsh  and  petulant,  he  was  always  ready  to  stand  by  his 
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friends  ;  the  struggle  was  to  maintain  his  obligation  and  do  his 
duty,  resisting  as  well  as  he  could  the  importunate  entreaty  of 
the  needy,  as  well  as  the  hopeful  suggestions  and  promises  of 
the  sanguine,  in  their  application  for  money  at  the  bank. 

And  if  at  times  his  good  will  and  kindly  sympathy  did  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  if  he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  if  at 
times  his  gallant  nature,  eager  to  stand  by  and  to  maintain  a 
friend,  (perhaps  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity),  did  over- 
power or  obscure  or  deceive  his  own  just  apprehension,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  such  errors  always  leaned  to  the  side  of  virtue. 

As  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Mr.  Merriman  it  is 
well  known  that  he  was  at  all  times  the  very  soul  of  honor, 
without  fear,  without  deceit,  and  without  a  stain.  No  important 
secret,  affecting  the  happiness,  or  likely  to  influence  the  business 
interests  or  the  domestic  welfare  of  his  neighbors  coming  to  his 
knowledge,  was  ever  whispered  into  the  ear  of  others.  He 
knew  the  world  well ;  and  he  knew  the  just  degree  of  discount 
and  allowance  to  be  made  as  to  all  words  of  scandal  or  stories 
of  misconduct  which  reached  his  unwelcoming  ears.  He  saw 
that  what  passed  for  charity,  was  often  in  fact  but  a  scant 
measure  of  justice  in  judging  of  the  motives  of  others. 

And  in  addition  to  this  he  was  singularly  candid  and  direct. 
No  one  who  knew  him  would  ever  infer  that  he  was  or  would 
be  in  any  circumstances,  capable  of  duplicity  or  disingenuous- 
ness.  His  purposes  were  upright,  and  his  means  were  pure. 
He  was  guided  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  obligation  to  moral 
right,  which  would  tolerate  the  employment,  only  of  those 
means  which  were  free  from  guile,  by  a  fairness  of  intent 
which  could  not  endure  disguise,  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue 
which  was  never  suspected.  During  the  many  years  of  his  life 
among  us,  he  habitually  attended  the  regular  services  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  and  was  rarely,  very 
rarely  absent  from  his  accustomed  seat.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  society,  and  a  regular  and  liberal 
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contributor  to  the  support  of  the  services  of  the  church.  He 
was  also  a  careful,  but  not  critical  listener  to  the  sermon,  and 
was  often  times  deeply  affected  by  the  exhibition  of  Divine 
truth.  Probably  no  one  of  the  audience  held  more  correct  and 
intelligent  views  respecting  our  Maker's  sovereignty,  the  breadth 
and  completeness  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  need  to  every  one, 
of  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  cleansing  from  its  stain,  and  deliv- 
erance from  its  power  over  the  human  heart. 

Yet  he  never  made  any  public  profession  of  that  religion 
which  so  evidently  formed  his  character  and  controlled  his  life. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  there  were  so  many  who  professed 
without  practising,  it  might  be  well  enough  for  him  to  practice 
without  professing.  His  associations  and  companionship  were 
always  preferentially  with  those  who  believed  in  revealed 
religion,  and  were  like  him  entirely  conversant  with  the  word 
of  God.  And  no  syllable  of  detraction,  of  infidelity,  or  of  dis- 
trust of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  ever  heard  from  his  lips. 

And  here  I  need  not  apologize  for  quoting  some  remarks 
made  by  Kev.  Dr.  Hawley  in  a  funeral  sermon  shortly  after  his 
death : 

"But  more  than  all,  there  ran  through  his  entire  character 
a  consistency  which  sprang  out  of  his  strong  conscientiousness. 
In  his  occupation,  it  took  the  rugged  form  of  downright  honesty  ; 
in  social  intercourse,  it  was  the  true  friendship  of  which  I  have 
spoken  ;  in  religion,  it  was  the  fear  of  seeming  to  be  what  he 
dared  not  to  hope  for  himself.  He  never  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  communion  with  the  church,  though  I 
do  not  see  how  one  at  all  intimate  with  his  life,  and  especially 
with  his  inner  experiences,  could  doubt  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
I  speak  the  more  freely  at  this  point,  because  of  frequent  inter- 
views with  him,  through  these  years  on  this  subject;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  his  failure  to  make  such  open  profession  did 
not  come  from  indifference  to  Christian  obligation,  or  any  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  such  a  step,  least  of  all 
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from  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  his  personal 
Savior ;  but  from  that  high  ideal  which  he  cherished  of  what 
belongs  to  a  Christian  life,  and  which  seemed  to  him  so  far 
above  his  real  attainment  Here  was  his  mistake,  in  supposing 
that  union  with  the  church  was  an  assumption  that  one  had 
reached  the  standard.  It  was,  nevertheless,  his  conscientious  - 
ness,  morbid  perhaps  at  times,  and  dealing  unfairly  with  him- 
self, that  would  not  allow  him  to  take  never  so  humble  a  place 
in  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  unless  he  was  assured  that  his 
life  answered  in  every  particular  to  its  requirements." 

And  in  addition  to  his  love  of  justice  for  its  own  sake,  he 
habitually  exercised  considerateness,  the  rarest  of  all  virtues. 
He  thought  well  of  his  fellowmen,  and  was  distrustful  of 
detractive  speech.  He  could  put  himself  in  their  place,  in 
weighing  the  conduct  of  others,  and  refused  to  predicate  the 
character  of  any  person  from  any  one  hasty  action  or  any 
inconsiderate  words.  These  are  noble  traits  of  character,  and 
they  were  his. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  sympathetic  in  his  nature.  He 
always  listened  with  attention  and  interest  to  the  tales  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  or  of  others,  and  was  at  once  ready  to  do  what  lay 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  and  relieve.  His  was  a  manly,  a  kind 
and  generous  nature.  No  sympton  of  meanness,  of  intrigue  or 
deception  was  ever  seen  in  him.  He  was  also  a  proud  man, 
perhaps  too  proud  ;  but  it  was  an  honorable  pride  that  distin- 
guished him,  the  pride  of  honorable  purpose,  of  well-founded 
self-respect  He  had  a  natural  regard  for  right  and  justice,  for 
truth  and  integrity  of  purpose,  of  thought  and  of  action,  and 
he  knew  it 

On  his  early  life,  the  details  within  our  knowledge  are  meagre. 
He  seldom  spoke  of  his  childhood  or  his  youth. 

He  was  born  July  10,  1808,  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Merriman,  a  somewhat  distinguished  citizen,  at  South  Onon- 
daga Hollow,  some  ten  miles  southward  from  Syracuse ;  but 
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in  1815,  Judge  Merriman  moved  with  his  family  to  the  village 
of  Elbridge,  and  there  remained. 

About  the  year  1822,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Merri- 
man (or  as  he  was  called,  "Corry")  left  home  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  T.  H.  Furniss,  a  merchant  at  New  Hartford,  near  Utica, 
and  was  employed  as  the  boy  in  a  country  store,  until  Mr. 
Furniss  removed  to  New  York  city,  taking  Corry  with  him ; 
and  commenced  the  business  of  wholesale  dry  goods, or  a  "job- 
ber "  as  then  called — in  Pearl  street,  which  was  then,  and  for 
some  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  focus  and  centre  of  that  class 
of  business.  With  him  Corry  remained,  being  promoted 
through  the  different  grades  of  clerkship,  to  be  the  book-keeper 
and  confidential  head  clerk  for  the  last  three  years,  from  the 
age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-four;  when  his  uncle  Furniss 
retired  from  that  business,  and  Corry  came  back  to  Elbridge, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Mather  and 
Farnham,  well  known  practitioners  of  that  day,  at  the  village 
of  Elbridge. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  may  be  well  inferred,  that  Mr.  Merrimans 
opportunities  for  well  ordered  and  systematic  education  were 
of  the  most  inferior  description.  Probably  attending  the  coun- 
try school  during  the  winters,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  then  in  a  country  store,  then  in  New  York  city  amid 
the  bustle  and  worry  of  business  in  the  great  metropolis ;  he 
must  at  least,  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  instructive  books, 
and  a  constant  student  of  human  nature.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  natural  abilities  were  of  a  high  order, 
quick  in  apprehension,  with  a  retentive  memory,  a  predisposi- 
tion to  acquire  knowledge,  and  a  good  judgement  to  use  his 
knowledge  with  tact  and  discrimination  ;  he  seems,  in  order 
to  be  what  we  know  him  to  be,  a  man  of  literary  acquisition  and 
literary  taste — to  have  in  a  great  measure  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  lack  of  early  advantages. 

Mr.  Merriman  was  never  admitted  to  practice  the  profession 
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of  law  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor;  but  usually  paid  great 
attention  to  that  branch  of  the  study  relating  to  finance,  securi- 
ties, banking  and  commercial  paper;  and  as  to  these  subjects, 
in  respect  to  their  legal  relations,  he  was  generally  well  informed. 

In  the  year  1834,  at  the  request  of  Daniel  Kellogg,  of 
Skaneateles,  who  was  president  of  the  bank  of  Auburn,  Mr. 
Merriman  came  to  the  bank  at  first  as  book-keeper ;  and  from 
that  time  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years,  he  was  identified  with  the  bank,  associated  with 
the  venerable  and  estimable  James  S.  Seymour. 

Mr.  Merriman  was  married  about  the  year  1838,  to  Miss  Mary 
Adams,  the  first  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,  and  of  his 
ardent  and  enduring  affection.  And  his  bereavement  by  her 
decease,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1819,  was  to  him  the 
most  uncontrollable  sorrow  of  his  life. 

His  second  marriage,  about  the  year  1851,  to  Miss  Mary 
Sheather  of  this  city,  at  that  time  apparently  the  picture  of 
health  and  vigor,  was  soon  to  bring  him  again  under  the  cloud 
of  apprehension  and  grief ;  as  he  saw  her  speedily  falling  into 
the  hopeless  decline  of  consumption,  not  to  be  withstood,  and 
hardly  to  be  mitigated  by  any  human  agency. 

These  were  the  days  of  prolonged  and  harrowing  grief  accom- 
panied by  the  disheartening  alternations  of  hope  and  despair, 
in  respect  to  her  fading  health,  and  this  at  a  time  when  his  offi- 
cial duties  at  the  bank,  called  for  his  undivided  attention  and 
care.  The  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  these  days,  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  second  wife,  working  upon  the  delicate  and  high- 
strung  nervous  organization  of  Mr.  Merriman,  threatened  at 
one  time  to  drive  his  reason  from  its  seat.  Melancholy,  sad, 
uneasy  and  almost  heart  broken,  he  still  continued  and  insisted 
upon  the  full  performance  of  his  duties  at  the  bank,  while  at 
the  same  time,  his  personal  financial  affairs  were  in  a  condition 
to  threaten  disaster  and  the  loss  of  all  the  little  property  he 
had  acquired. 
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In  this  state  of  things  the  solicitude  of  his  friends  was  aroused, 
and  not  too  soon.  The  kind  hand  of  his  venerable  associate 
which  for  so  many  years  in  this  city,  had  assisted  the  strug- 
gling and  needy,  came  to  his  relief,  and  was  interposed  to  shield 
his  property  from  ruin,  as  well  as  to  steady  his  trembling  and 
shattered  nerves.  A  plan  of  important  business  in  behalf  of 
the  bank  in  the  western  states,  demanding  his  personal  atten- 
tion was  kindly  devised,  (without  which  he  would  never  have 
been  induced  to  leave  his  post,)  and  attended  by  an  eminent 
and  companionable  pr^sician  of  this  city,  the  journey  was 
undertaken.  The  kind  doctor  was  in  no  hurry,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  demand  delay  and  rest,  here  and  there,  at  different 
stations  in  the  progress  of  the  travel  as  if  for  his  comfort ;  to 
the  claims  of  which  Mr.  Merriman  would  more  readily  yield, 
than  to  suggestions  of  his  own  advantage  or  relief.  At  the 
same  time,  and  throughout  the  whole  journey,  his  attention 
being  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  which 
beset  him  at  home,  he  improved  rapidly  and  steadily ;  and  after 
attending  satisfactorily  to  the  "  important  business  "  which  had 
been  got  up  for  him  in  the  western  states,  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  which  seemed  all  the  while  to  him  to  have  been  greatly 
over-rated,  he  returned  home  after  a  few  weeks'  absence,  much 
restored  and  invigorated  by  the  changes  of  his  journey. 

About  the  year  1860,  Mr.  Merriman  was  again  married  to 
the  well  known  lady  who  still  survives  him ;  who  with  the 
little  boy  Herbert,  the  only  surving  child  of  his  second  wife, 
now  constituted  his  little  family,  and  invested  him  with  the 
quiet  delights  of  home.  And  from  that  time  forward,  although 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  with  which  his  whole  soul  was  identified) 
during  the  dark  periods  of  the  war,  and  of  the  periods  of 
depression  and  doubt  in  the  business  circles  which  attended 
and  followed  the  four  years  of  war,  largely  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion, he  appeared  to  have  thrown  aside  the  griefs  and  sorrow 
which  had  formerly  darkened  his  life  and  to  have  become 
invested  with  renewed  faculties,  and  to  breathe  a  happier  air. 
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His  social  qualities,  so  long  obscured  and  depressed  by  his 
business  and  his  griefs,  broke  forth  in  unusual  display.  His 
genial  address,  his  hearty  laugh,  his  cordial  recognition  and 
cheerful  mirthfulness,  made  him  the  welcome  centre  of  the  circle 
of  his  friends. 

In  particular,  it  was  in  the  Auburn  Heading  Circle,  with  its 
weekly  meetings  at  the  houses  of  the  members,  that  his  peculiar 
faculty  of  conferring  pleasure  upon  others  shone  with  fullest 
lustre.  He  was  the  life  and  centre  of  the  circle.  He  usually 
appointed  the  readers  to  their  several  parts  in  the  plays  which 
were  read  (mostly  of  Shakespeare,)  reserving  to  himself  some 
minor  or  more  humble  part.  Upon  these  occasions,  his  gentle 
courtesy,  hearty  politeness,  his  delicacy  in  suggestion,  and  when 
deserved,  his  cordial  approving  cheer,  were  inspiriting  and 
contagious. 

His  own  preferences  in  reading  seemed  generally  to  be  for 
the  tragic,  the  philosophic,  the  gloomy ;  and  he  took  more 
interest  in  the  parts  of  Mark  Antony,  of  Macbeth,  Othello  and 
Richard  3d,  and  in  Poe's  '  Raven — Nevermore ' — than  in  the 
lighter  and  more  amusing  plays.  He  always  seemed  to  think 
that  his  forte  lay  in  tragic  rendering,  while  everybody  else  saw 
that  his  natural  gifts  were  in  comedy. 

Who,  that  has  ever  seen  him  in  Paul  Pry,  in  Malvolio,  or 
more  especially  in  Sir.  Peter  Teazle,  can  ever  forget  the  unaffect- 
edly ludicrous  consternation,  which  brought  down  the  house 
in  the  most  ungovernable  laughter.  The  Reading  Circle  was 
his  delight.  Founded  about  the  year  1861,  it  still  survives, 
affording  pleasure  and  profitable  intercourse,  but  one  of  its 
choicest  spirits  has  fled. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  cheerful  association,  and  while 
unusually  freed  from  harrowing  cares,  that  he  was  again  called 
to  mourn.  His  little  Herbert,  the  joy  of  his  house,  went  forth 
one  bright  summer  day  to  play  with  his  companion,  and  was 
suddenly  brought  home  a  corpse.     He  was  drowned  while  bath- 
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ing  in  a  neighboring  pond  :  and  again  the  well-spring  of  sorrow 
overflowed.  It  was  another  sad  blow  to  the  oft  stricken  parents ; 
and  the  memory  of  the  boy,  his  bright  face,  his  cheery  laugh 
and  affectionate  words,  lingered  long  in  the  recollection  of  all 
about  him. 

"  They  rocked  him  in  the  cradle," 
"  And  laid  him  in  the  tomb, 

He  was  the  youngest 

What  fireside  circle  hath  not  felt  the  charm 

Of  that  sweet  tie  ?     The  youngest  ne'er  grow  old  ; 

The  fond  endearments  of  our  earlier  days 

We  keep  alive  in  them,  and  when  they  die, 

Our  youthful  joys  we  bury  with  them." 

Mr.  M.  left  three  sons,  the  children  of  his  first  wife  ;  two  of 
whom  were  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  The  eldest,  Adams  M. 
is  in  the  office  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  and  one,  the  youngest  is  set- 
tled as  Judge  of  some  local  Court,  on  the  Western  frontier. 
The  second  son,  who,  bears  his  father's  name,  was  for  some 
years  preceding  his  death,  the  trusted  clerk  of  the  late  Christo- 
pher R.  Robert,  an  eminent  and  benevolent  merchant  of  New 
York. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  1875,  Mr.  Merri- 
man  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Auburn,  and  during  that  year  (1876),  until  his  health  failed 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  his  usual  conscien- 
tious care  and  precision. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  seven  years,  that  the  health  and 
constitution  of  Mr.  M.  began  seriously  to  give  way.  Among 
other  peculiar  notions,  he  habitually  thought  the  practice  of 
vacations  among  business  men,  was  a  matter  of  foolish  affection, 
or  silly  fashion.  He  himself  disdained  all  such  needs.  He 
thought  that  a  steady  attention  to  business,  without  any  vaca- 
tion, was  quite  consistent  with  health.  And  perhaps  he  sacri- 
ficed too  much  to  this  idea.  Up  to  about  the  year  1870  he 
had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  the  invigorating  exercise  of 
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horseback  riding ;  when  suddenly,  his  horse  becoming  lame,  he 
discontinued  the  practice,  probably  to  his  disadvantage.  Never- 
theless his  health  was  apparently  continued,  while  from  1870 
to  the  summer  of  1876  he  confined  himself  more  closely  than 
ever  to  his  business  at  the  bank,  during  these  years  of  the 
declining  strength  of  his  aged  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour ;  until  it  was  observed  that  he  began  to  be  pestered  and 
perplexed  with  imaginary  evils.  The  interests  of  the  bank 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  peril.  He  imagined  danger  and  trouble 
as  well  to  himself,  as  to  those  who  were  to  come  after  him, 
arising  out  of  his  responsibilities  as  Trustee  and  otherwise; 
although  his  friends  and  most  trusted  counsellors  could  see  no 
grounds  of  reasonable  apprehension.  But  nothing  could  ap- 
pease his  direful  imaginings.  Arising  in  his  mind  without  any 
reason,  no  reasoning  could  dispel  them. 

At  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  left  the  bank  for  a  change 
of  air,  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Syracuse  and  vicinity.  Bat  his 
restless  anxieties  brought  him  quickly  back ,  and  it  was  now 
plain  that  his  nervous  system  was  shattered,  his  self-control 
much  impaired,  and  his  mind  broken.     His  work  was  done. 

He  was  induced  to  retreat  to  the  Canandaigua  Asylum, 
where  he  received  the  most  assiduous  attention  and  care  through- 
out the  winter  of  1876-7,  his  friends  calling  upon  him  occa- 
sionally, and  receiving  his  heartiest  greeting.  To  the  last  his 
courteous  demeanor,  and  polite  deference  made  everyone  about 
him,  his  friend.  But  his  malady  was  beyond  the  healing  art. 
There  was  no  efficient  "  ministering  now  to  the  mind  diseased," 
or  to  the  physical  constitution  exhausted,  and  he  gradually, 
but  steadily  declined  until  he  passed  away,  in  April  1877. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  flown  since  his  exit,  and  the  con- 
stant changes  of  life,  have  brought  forward  other  faces  and 
other  forms,  habits  and  associations,  to  occupy  if  not  to  fill  the 
places  that  knew  him.  We  no  more  see  his  quick  and  grace- 
ful step  upon  the  street ;  his  cordial  smile  ;  we  miss  his  hearty 
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salutation.  Other  men  and  other  affairs  occupy  our  attention, 
and  it  is  doubtless  well  that  thus  our  relations  with  men  and 
things  are  constituted.  For  if  otherwise,  we  should  be  always 
mourning,  always  sighing  for  the  friends  who  have  gone. 

It  is  with  hearts  full  of  emotion,  and  a  strange  intermingling 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  that  we  recall  the  days  which  are  past, 
and  the  nights  into  which  they  have  faded,  and  will  never  again 
return  in  this  world. 

Again,  in  memory,  we  receive  the  pleasant  greeting  of  our 
friend ;  again,  we  smile  at  the  harmless  jest ;  or  hear  the  cheer- 
ing voice,  forever  silenced.  But  we  will  not  sit  silent  and  dream- 
ing, as  if  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,  as  those 
who  would  say  Good  Night — forever  to  their  loved  ones  gone. 
We  will  await  the  cheerful  dawning  of  a  swiftly  coming  day, 
when  with  joy  unspeakable  we  shall  no  more  say  Good  Night; 

"  But  in  some  brighter  clime, 
Bid  him  Good  Morning  !" 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  summit  of  Fort  Hill  Cemetery, 
where  the  bones  of  those  he  loved  so  well  are  mouldering  in 
dust,  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his  associates  in  the  past,  we 
buried  the  remains  of  our  companion  and  friend. 

There  stands  his  monument,  of  plain  granite,  solid  and 
enduring,  without  ornament,  and  without  the  usual  epitaph  of 
eulogistic  words.  The  rising  sun  of  spring,  as  it  gilds  its 
top,  and  illumines  the  single  word  of  eloquent  inscription — 
"Mebriman." — will  in  all  that  City  of  the  Dead,  shine  on  no 
nobler  grave  than  his. 

And  while  manliness  is  respected,  and  human  virtue,  sym- 
pathy, truth  and  integrity  are  held  in  honor  among  men,  the 
character  of  Corydon  H  Merriman  will  be  beloved. 

"  He  was  a  Man  ; 
Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 
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The  Richardson  paper  should  begin  on  p;ige  228  with 
the  words  '-Joseph  Lane  and  John,"  and  the  part  preceding 
should  follow  the  sketch  of  Joseph  L  Richardson,  which  is 
concluded  on  page  238. 
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John  Richardson,  the  brother  of  Joseph,  born  at  the  family 
homestead  in  Maryland  in  1780,  was  younger  by  four  years. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Baltimore  where  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  cabinet  maker,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
making  of  furniture  in  that  city  until  he  reached  his  majority. 
While  there  he  became  a  mason,  and  boarded  and  roomed 
with  Lewis  Cass,  afterward  General  in  the  war  of  1812,  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  and  Governor  of  Michigan.  About 
About  the  year  1800  he  settled  at  Marietta,  the  oldest  village 
in  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  employing  seven 
journeyman  cabinet  makers.  Here  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Henry  Blannerhassett,  a  rich  French- 
man, living  upon  the  beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio  river  that 
bore  his  name,  and  which  be  had  purchased  from  George 
Washington.  Richardson  manufactured  the  furniture  for  the 
new  mansion  of  Blannerhassett,  which  was  at  that  time  conspic- 
uous for  its  magnificence,  in  the  meantime  becoming  an  attached 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchman  and  of  his  beautiful  and 
accomplished  wife.  It  was  on  this  island,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  Aaron  Burr  imparted  to  Blannerhassett  his  treasonable 
designs  against  the  government,  and  here  he  spent  many  weeks 
in  the  development  of  his  plans,  the  design  being  to  make  the 
house  of  his  friend  the  headquarters  of  the  mysterious  expedi- 
tion. Richardson  was  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  project 
and  was  offered  by  Burr  a  captaincy  in  the  little  company  of 
men  that   were  congregating  on  the  island   as  a  rendezvous 
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whence  to  set  out  on  their  voyage  in  flat  boats  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  to  found  a  new  republic.  Suspecting  Burr's 
treasonable  design,  Richardson  refused  to  join  the  movement, 
thereby  alienating  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Blanner- 
hassett  with  whom  he  never  afterward  conversed,  the  latter  being 
too  zealous  in  the  Burr  conspiracy  to  brook  a  refusal  of  an  offer 
from  one  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  valued  secret.  The 
subsequent  ruin  of  Blannerhassett,  the  destruction  of  his  house 
by  the  firing  of  the  American  troops,  and  Henry  Clay's  bill  to 
reimburse  Mrs.  Blannerhassett  are  familiar  facts  in  history. 

After  a  residence  in  Marietta  of  three  or  four  years,  in  which 
he  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  furniture,  being  discontented 
with  the  prospect  for  a  profitable  business  in  that  country,  he 
built  an  ark,  then  the  only  kind  of  craft  suitable  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandize  on  the  Ohio,  and  loading  it  with 
furniture,  embarked  upon  it  as  his  own  navigator,  in  a  descent 
of  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  Having  there  found  a  market  for 
his  furniture  and  his  ark,  he  sailed  by  sea  from  that  port  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  search  of  a  new  location.  While 
living  temporarily  in  New  Orleans  he  became  a  victim  to  yellow 
fever,  being  given  up  by  his  physician  at  the  door  of  death. 
By  the  strength  of  his  will  he  resisted  the  deathly  shades  fall- 
ing about  it,  and  almost  at  once  left  his  apartment  with  his  fate 
behind  him.  Hearing  that  his  brother  had  settled  in  Cayuga 
county  with  fair  prospects  for  success,  he  determined  to  so 
shape  his  course  that  he  might  join  him.  Having  purchased  a 
quantity  of  salt,  and  transported  it  to  Canada,  where  he  sold  it 
profitably,  he  came  hither  to  visit  his  brother.  After  a  briet 
residence  in  the  town  of  Scipio  he  came  to  Auburn  in  1809, 
and  engaged  in  his  former  business,  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture. He  purchased  the  lot  on  the  east  side  of  South  street, 
described  in  the  language  of  our  time  as  reaching  from  Grover 
street  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Creveling.  In  1810  he  built 
his  cabinet  shop  where  now  stands  the  double  brick  house,  his 
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only  machinery  at  that  time  being  a  turning  lathe,  run  by  a 
foot  treadle.  Being  a  skillful  maker  of  furniture,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  it  from  the  citizens  of 
the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles,  the  superiority  of  his 
product  insuriug  him  a  large  and  profitable  business.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  these  days  to  find  that  many  of  the  hand- 
some pieces  of  mahogany  furniture,  some  of  them  in  a  remark- 
ably good  state  of  preservation,  owned  by  the  citizens  of 
Auburn,  were  made  in  that  pioneer  factory.  The  growth  of 
the  business  was  interrupted  by  the  behests  of  war,  the  burn- 
ing of  Buffalo,  necessitating  a  call  for  troops  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier and  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Buffalo  and  the  border 
settlements  from  the  assaults  of  the  British  and  their  Indian 
allies.  Richardson  abandoned  his  business  and  was  among  the 
first  to  respond,  the  appeal  firing  the  warm  heart  and  public 
spirit  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  understood  by  those  that 
remember  the  ardor  of  his  later  years.  In  the  spring  of  1812, 
he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  as  a 
captain  of  riflemen,  having  raised  in  the  counties  of  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  a  company  of  ninety  men,  by  whom  he  was  chosen 
commanding  officer.  The  company  rendezvoused  at  Auburn, 
Captain  Richardson  having  procured  uniforms,  arms  and 
equipments  for  his  men  and  received  new  enlistments.  The 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  men  were  flint-lock  rifles  and 
hunting  knives,  knapsacks,  bullet  pouches  and  powder  horns. 
The  arms  of  the  officers  were  heavy  swords,  daggers  and  pistols. 
The  uniforms  of  the  men  were  heavy  green  worsted  frocks, 
extending  below  their  knees,  bordered  with  yellow  fringe.  The 
commissioned  officers,  viz.:  captain,  lieutenant  and  ensign,  wore 
frocks  of  green  silk,  scarlet  sashes,  heavy  gilt  epaulettes,  and 
high  scrolled  cockaded  chapeaus,  surmounted  by  ostrich  feath- 
ers. The  entire  outfit  of  the  company  was  rich  and  imposing, 
and  as  may  be  imagined,  was  terrific  and  hideous  when  ani- 
mated in  the  heat  of  battle.     The  company  bore  the  appearance 
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of  the  painted  and  plumed  Indian  warriors,  then  in  the  British 
service  in  Canada,  and  were  styled  during  the  war  by  both 
Americans  and  British,  Richardson's  Corps  of  Indian  Eiflemen. 
Before  the  company  left  Auburn  Captain  Richardson  rigorously 
drilled  the  men  in  the  manual  of  arms,  and  in  deploying, 
wheeling  and  marching  in  columns  and  sections,  the  old  Court 
House  green  being  the  scene  of  these  exercises  for  many  days. 
They  became  as  conspicuous  for  their  excellent  drill  as  for  their 
imposing  uniforms,  for  they  won  the  admiration  of  critics  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  day  was  long  remembered  in  Auburn 
when,  from  the  old  green,  the  gallant  company  with  music 
playing  and  banners  flying,  began  their  march  to  the  lines,  the 
tall  and  commanding  figure  of  their  captain  at  their  head.  They 
traveled  the  stage  road  to  their  destination,  spending  their  first 
night  at  the  inn  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cayuga  bridge,  where 
Captain  Richardson  first  met  his  future  wife,  Eliza  Roberts,  the 
daughter  of  the  host.  On  their  arrival  at  Buffalo  the  captain 
proudly  displayed  the  military  skill  and  formidable  array  of  his 
command  for  the  edification  of  the  admiring  Buffalonians.  He 
often  related  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  verily  believed  him 
to  be  a  genuine  Indian.  The  company  were  soon  in  actual  ser- 
vice. It  having  been  deemed  desirable  by  Generals  VanRensal- 
iaer  and  Porter  and  Col.  Win  field  Scott,  that  a  portion  of  the 
American  troops  should  cross  the  Niagara  river  and  confront 
the  enemy  in  their  own  territory,  it  was  found  by  Governor 
Tompkins  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  no  authority  to 
order  the  troops  beyond  the  American  lines,  although  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  troops  should  volunteer  to  cross 
to  the  Canadian  side.  On  hearing  the  expression  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Captain  Richardson  called  his  company  into  the  presence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  announced  his  own  determination 
to  cross  over  into  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  bade  every  mem- 
ber of  his  command  that  was  ready  to  follow  to  advance  one 
step  to  the  front.     Every  man  responded  to  the  call,  as  the  cap- 
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tain  expected,  and  the  entire  corps  followed  their  commandant 
into  Canada,  where  the}'  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Erie 
and  Lundy's  Lane.  In  making  this  prompt  decision  Captain 
Richardson  identified  himself  with  a  vital  constitutional  point  as 
to  the  obligation  of  State  troops  to  pass  the  bounds  of  their  own 
State,  He  established  a  precedent  that  has  had  an  influence  on 
subsequent  military  law,  and  is  an  interesting  fact  in  history. 
Three  times  the  company  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  in  con- 
junction with  other  troops,  successfully  storming  the  battery  on 
Queenstown  Heights  and  killing  General  Brock,  capturing 
Forts  Erie  and  George,  defeating  Wellington's  troops  at  Chip- 
pewa in  a  bloody  fight,  and  engaging  in  the  fiercest  hand  to  hand 
conflict  in  American  records,  at  Lundy's  Lane.  In  this  mem- 
orable battle  Richardson's  Corps  constituted  a  part  of  the  right 
of  General  Ripley's  brigade  and  executed  with  great  bravery, 
by  moonlight,  the  famous  order  to  wait  until  the  British  bayo- 
nets touch  their  own  and  then  to  discharge  their  pieces  and 
pitch  into  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  daggers  and  "  whip  the 
devils  anyhow."  Richardson  lost  a  portion  of  his  command  in 
that  struggle  but  escaped  himself  uninjured. 

At  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie  Captain  Richardson  led  his 
company  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  storming  the 
enemy's  breastwork  he  led  the  assault  of  the  column  and 
rushing  in  advance,  mounted  a  redoubt  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  to  direct  the  spiking  of  the  British  arms.  As  he 
stood  there  encouraging  his  men,  his  tall  figure  presenting 
a  prominent  mark  to  the  British,  he  was  fired  at  by  an 
entire  platoon  of  the  enemy.  Were  it  not  for  the  code  of  honor 
not  to  take  sight,  he  would  have  been  pierced  by  every  British 
ball.  As  by  a  miracle,  he  escaped  untouched  except  by  a  sin- 
gle ball  that  grazed  his  leg.  The  movement  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  enemy's  works,  with  a  thousand  prisoners  and 
immense  stores.  Captain  Richardson  was  highly  commended 
on  the  field  for  his  bravery  in  this  action,  by  Generals  Porter 
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and  Ripley,  the  former  calling  him  back  from  his  place  of 
danger. 

The  Indian  Rifle  Corps,  having  demonstrated  their  bravery 
and  their  reliability  for  important  and  hazardous  services,  were 
detached  for  many  special  details,  always  acquitting  themselves 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  their  commandant. 

The  Auburn  company  remained  on  the  frontier  until  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  the  Niagara  border  and  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  shifted  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  finished  soon 
after  by  General  Jackson.  When  the  news  of  the  treaty  reached 
the  troops  at  Fort  Erie,  where  what  was  left  of  Richardson's 
command  was  in  garrison,  the  officers  and  men  were  publicly 
thanked  at  a  morning  parade  and  permitted  to  return  home. 
The  company  reached  Auburn  on  the  morning  of  February  2nd, 
1815,  and  in  high  spirits  received  the  plaudits  of  their  admir- 
ing neighbors. 

It  is  probable  that  no  body  of  soldiers  in  the  northern 
department  of  the  army  performed  so  effective  military  service, 
or  received  so  much  general  and  official  commendation  as 
Richardson's  riflemen. 

Captain  Richardson  returned  from  the  war  the  most  promi- 
nent military  man  in  this  section.  He  was  an  authority  in  all 
military  matters,  and  much  respected  for  his  famous  deeds  in 
the  service.  His  rifle  corps  was  at  once  expanded  into  a  regi- 
ment of  eight  companies,  and  under  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor he  assumed  command  as  colonel,  retaining  it  until  he 
resigned,  ten  years  later.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  annual 
muster  for  many  years  thereafter,  and  was  widely  known  for 
his  prominence  on  training  days  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
there  being  many  now  living  that  remember  him  at  general 
muster. 

Colonel  Richardson  soon  resumed  his  furniture  business  on 
South  street,  eventually  employing  about  seventy- five  men,  and 
making  furniture  of  all  kinds,  it  being  impossible  in  those  days 
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to  buy  any  kind  of  manufactured  stock.  When,  later,  a  steam 
engine  of  seven  horse  power  was  put  in  by  C.  C.  Dennis  &  Co., 
it  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors  to  the  village.  In  1815 
Eichardson  married  Miss  Roberts  of  Cayuga  bridge, whose  parents 
came  later  to  Auburn  and  occupied  the  long  wooden  house  now 
standing  just  east  of  the  Morgan  homestead  on  Genesee  street 
They  began  their  married  life  in  a  new  house  next  north  of  the 
furniture  factory,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Samual  Titus,  which 
Mr.  Richardson  was  building  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

After  living  in  this  house  about  twenty-five  years  he  built 
and  occupied  the  brick  house  on  South  street  now  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Blanchard  Fosgate. 

Mr.  Richardson  being  a  popular  and  public-spirited  citizen 
and  an  ardent  Whig,  he  became  prominently  identified  with  poli- 
tics, holding  several  offices  of  local  importance.  While  he  was 
himself  rarely  an  aspirant  for  political  honors,  he  was  earnest 
and  active  in  his  support  of  his  friends.  In  the  canvas  of  Mr. 
Seward  for  the  State  Senatorship,  early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson by  his  personal  popularity  and  ardent  exertion  in  this 
and  adjacent  counties,  was  a  strong  factor  to  the  result. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Colonel  Richardson  became 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  Generals  William  Henry  Har- 
rison and  Winfield  Scott.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  for- 
mer and  was  the  first  man  in  this  part  of  the  county  to  nomi- 
nate the  victor  of  Tippecanoe  for  the  presidency.  He  was 
almost  daily  in  a  group  of  citizens,  frequenting  his  furniture 
warerooms  as  a  common  centre  of  story  and  information,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  his  friends  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  famous  general.  In  1838,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Seward 
was  elected  Governor,  Mr.  Richardson  is  said  to  have  convinced 
the  Auburn  politicians  that  Harrison  would  prove  a  better  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  than  Clay,  Webster  or  Scott,  who  had 
been  mentioned.  At  his  request,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Seward,  in  1838  the  Auburn  Journal  hoisted  to  its  mast- 
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head  the  name  of  General  Harrison  as  its  candidate  for  the 
presidenc}r,  nearly  two  years  before  the  election  was  to  take 
place.  In  the  course  of  time  the  nomination  attracted  general 
attention,  the  Journal  in  the  meantime,  giving  currency  to  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  its  candidate  and  arguments  in  his  favor. 
Journals  of  other  states  following  the  example  of  the  Auburn 
paper  it  became  evident  that  Harrison  was  proving  a  strong 
candidate.  Col.  Eichardson  was  encouraged  by  the  partial  suc- 
cess to  strong  endeavors  to  have  a  Harrison  delegate  sent  from 
the  district  to  the  national  convention  at  Harrisburg,  although 
there  was  here  a  strong  current  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  pop- 
ular Clay.  Calling  a  convention  at  the  Western  Exchange  in 
December,  1S39,  at  which  he  presided,  he  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  strong  movement  toward  Clay  by  the  election  of  a  Har- 
rison delegate  as  alternate  to  a  Clay  delegate,  chosen  by  the 
opposition.  Before  the  Harrisburg  convention  met  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Hall,  the  alternate,  should  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  district  for  Harrison. 

After  Gen.  Harrison's  nomination  a  meeting  was  called  to  ratify 
the  choice  in  an  attempt  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  friends  of 
defeated  candidates,  and  when  they  refused  to  endorse  the  nom- 
ination and  to  agree  to  support  it,  Col.  Eichardson  addressed 
them  in  some  emphatic  words,  invoking  them  to  their  second 
judgment,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  but  a  few  feeble  cheers  for 
"  Old  Tippecanoe."  During  the  winter  months  of  the  campaign 
party  spirit  was  greatly  depressed,  but  as  information  came 
later  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  from  the 
west,  that  the  Whigs  were  holding  mammoth  mass  meetings, 
erecting  log  cabins,  turning  out  in  enormous  crowds  and  filling 
the  air  with  shouts  for  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,  the  Whigs 
of  Cayuga  caught  the  inspiration  and  wrere  carried  along  in  the 
tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm.  It  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  their 
firm  friends  in  Auburn,  whose  zeal  was  redoubled  by  the  impe- 
tus of  popular  favor  at  home.     So  confident  was  Col.  Eichard- 
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son  of  the  election  of  his  favorite  that  he  sold  furniture  to 
all  responsible  people  to  be  paid  for  only  upon  the  election  of 
Harrison.  Heat  home  in  Auburn  was  regarded  as  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  the  younger  members  of  the  party  saluting  him  in 
their  songs  and  shouts  as  the  veritable  Tippecanoe  himself. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  log  cabin,  at  the  junction  of  Genesee 
and  Market  streets,  from  the  logs  of  wood  brought  from  every 
town  in  the  county,  Colonel  Richardson  was  marshal  of  the  day 
on  which  the  house  was  warmed.  He  cut  with  the  blade  of  his 
Chippewa  sword,  which  he  carried  in  the  war,  the  mammoth 
loaf  of  bread  baked  by  Alex.  McCrea,  which  was  so  large  when 
done,  that  the  oven  had  to  be  taken  apart  to  release  it.  The 
marshal  served  the  bread  on  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  hosts 
that  came  to  the  celebration  from  the  surrounding  towns.  The 
concourse  of  Whigs  in  Auburn  on  that  day  was  immense,  and 
it  was  no  small  task  to  get  them  into  line  and  the  procession 
under  way.  Under  the  inspiration  of  three  bands  a  circuit  of 
he  village  was  made,  the  pageant  being  resplendent  with  liberty 
poles,  banners  and  several  unusual  attractions,  such  as  the  loaf 
of  bread,  seven  feet  long  and  weighing  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  a  log  cabin  of  sugar,  exhibiting  logs  in  the  rough,  the 
slat  chimney  and  the  old  hat  in  the  window,  five  old-fashioned 
canoes  and  innumerable  barrels  of  hard  cider.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  some  of  our  old  citizens  that  these  barrels  were 
tapped.  After  the  cabin  was  properly  "  warmed"  a  dinner  was 
served  and  stump  speeches  followed.  It  was  a  gala  day  for  the 
Whigs  of  Cayuga. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  verified  the  predictions  of  Mr. 
Richardson  that  Harrison  would  grow  in  favor  and  prove  a 
popular  candidate. 

Colonel  Richardson  presided  at  a  meeting  called  at  the  town 
hall  in  lamentation  of  the  death  of  the  president,  and  his  sig- 
nature appears  under  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting- 

At  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  dam  in  the 
Owasco  outlet  in  1835,  Mr.  Richardson  was  one  of  the  commit- 
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tee  in  charge  of  the  celebration,  and  in  the  great  procession  of 
that  day  exhibited 'machines  of  his  factory  in  full  operation, 
drawn  upon  wagons,  the  cabinet  makers  turning  out  their  work 
in  the  presence  of  the  throngs  that  lined  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed.  At  the  dinner  to  which  the  large 
company  sat  down  at  the  American  on  that  day,  at  which  many 
remarkably  brilliant  addresses  were  made  by  Gov.  Seward,  Mr. 
Bronson,  Nelson  Beardsley  and  others,  Mr.  Richardson  was  a 
presiding  officer  in  association  with  Judge  Miller. 

Colonel  Richardson  was  six  feet  and  two  inches  high,  with 
dark  sandy  hair  and  whiskers,  and  prominent  nose  and  chin. 
His  bearing  was  dignified  and  graceful,  and  when  he  appeared 
in  his  colonel's  uniform  wearing  his  chapeau,  he  was  said  to 
resemble  General  Scott.  His  character  was  positive  and  sub- 
stantial, for  he  was  frank  in  his  converse  with  men,  and  almost 
inflexible  in  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  being  a  consis- 
tent and  zealous  advocate  of  the  principles  he  professed.  His 
patriotism  did  not  consist  in  expressions  by  language,  but  by  a 
life  of  warm  devotion  to  all  things  pertaining  to  the  public 
good.  In  his  dealings  he  was  more  than  fair,  for  his  generosity 
and  off-handedness  frequently  left  him  the  less  remunerative 
side  of  a  bargain.  He  was  too  benevolent  to  acquire  large 
means,  although  opportunities  for  doing  so  were  by  no  means 
lacking.  Many  a  man  in  his  employ  has  testified  to  the  value 
of  his  counsel  and  assistance,  and  his  friends  and  neighbors 
have  delighted  to  bear  witness  to  his  warm  interest  in  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  the  substantial  aid  he  was  wont  to  afford  them. 

The  writer,  a  few  days  since,  engaged  in  a  business  transac- 
tion with  a  farmer  of  this  county,  on  revealing  his  personality 
elicited  the  remark  by  the  farmer  that  he  had  drawn  wood  in 
the  famous  cold  and  impoverishing  winter  of  1837  to  John 
Richardson,  for  free  distribution  by  him  to  the  poor  of  the  vil- 
lage. There  are  many  similar  illustrations  of  his  known  gen- 
erosity to  be  obtained  in  conversation  with  the  residents  of  Old 
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Cayuga  for  miles  around,  many  of  them  seeming  to  hold  his 
memory  iu  affectionate  regard,  and  delighting  to  recall  his 
marked  characteristics. 

Among  the  journeymen  and  the  apprentices  in  his  employ, 
and  there  were  many  of  them,  some  now  living,  during  all  the 
years  of  his  business,  he  was  regarded  as  an  arbiter  of  justice, 
a  source  of  generous  relief  and  sympathy,  and  their  chief 
friend  and  support.  He  retained  through  the  depression  of  the 
winter  of  1837  his  force  of  sixty  men. 

Colonel  Richardson's  nature  was  genial  and  playful,  and  he 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends.  His  cabinet  store  was 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  a  coterie  of  friends,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Judge  Miller  who  lived  opposite,  who  made  it  their  favor- 
ite daily  place  of  meeting,  where  they  would  spend  many  an 
hour  in  joyful  conversation.  He  was  skillful  in  his  perform- 
ance on  the  violin,  and  would  occasionally  enliven  the  long 
hours  with  music.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  preserved  a 
strong  and  rich  voice  and  was  fond  of  singing  military  lyrics  to 
the  edification  of  his  hearers,  and  he  will  be  remembered,  too, 
as  skillful  in  sword  exercise  and  in  the  art  of  fencing.  He  was 
a  master  of  story  and  was  frequently  the  centre  of  a  merry 
group,  to  whom  he  would  recount  anecdotes  from  his  large  fund 
of  stories  of  men  and  their  deeds.  His  form  and  features,  once 
so  familiar  to  the  people  of  Auburn,  but  now  recalled  but  by 
few  of  its  towns-people,  are  preserved  in  three  excellent  oil  por- 
traits, the  latest  by  Clough,  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Eliot. 
Eliot  was  a  close  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Col.  Richardson, 
after  whose  death  it  was  ever  regretted  by  him  that  he  had  not 
had  his  friend  as  his  subject 

Whether  in  his  pew  at  St  Peter's,  amid  the  ball-room  festiv- 
ities, in  which  he  was  usually  a  gay  participant,  on  the  streets 
of  the  city,  or  in  any  public  gathering  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
was,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  a  man  of  mark  and  influence,  and 
in  every  company  was  accustomed  to  the  homage  of  profound 
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and  hearty  respect.  In  the  family  circle  the  true  man  was  the 
provident,  indulgent  and  affectionate  husband  and  father. 
With  his  own  children  and  with  those  of  his  brother,  Joseph, 
he  was  a  close  and  loved  companion,  his  popularity  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  young  people  generally,  being  an 
acknowledged  factor  in  their  lives. 

The  two  brothers  were  very  dissimilar  in  their  general 
natures,  but  their  affection  for  each  other  was  strong  and 
demonstrative,  and  they  were  much  together  during  the  hours 
of  relaxation. 

Colonel  Richardson  was  extremely  popular  with  all  classes 
of  citizens,  his  death  in  1349,  in  his  69th  year,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  universal  sorrow.  At  a  public  meeting  in  his  memory 
not  long  after  his  death,  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
the  citizens  of  the  county.  Among  them  was  a  real  and  lasting 
sorrow. 

Joseph  Lane  and  John  Richardson  were  great-grandsons  of 
the  first  American  member  of  the  family,  Samuel  Richardson, 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  1662,  and  obtained  from  Wil- 
liam Penn  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A  deed  of  the  property 
executed  by  Perm  to  Richardson  is  now  on  record  at  Harris- 
burg.  The  lineage  of  the  family  to  the  generation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  is  characterized  by  the  religion  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

The  brothers,  Joseph  and  John,  were  born  to  John  Richard- 
son, a  planter,  in  Taney  town,  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in 
1776  and  1780  respectively.  They  are  known,  therefore,  in  the 
annals  of  Cayuga  county,  as  the  Maryland  pioneers,  the  former 
beiug  styled  "The  Coeval,"  his  own  life  having  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  republic. 

Joseph  left  the  parental  home  at  an  early  age,  his  journey 
into  a  new  country  bringing  him  as  far  as  Providence  township, 
Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  a  member 
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of  the  household  of  his  aunt,  the  mother  of  David  Thomas,  after- 
wards well  known  to  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Erie  canal,  a  pornologist  and  florist  of  world- 
wide reputation,  and  a  member  of  several  European  literary 
and  scientific  societies.  David  Wright  and  the  late  Cyrus  C. 
Dennis  of  this  city,  were  among  bis  assistants  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal.  The  two  cousins,  Richardson  and 
Thomas,  of  the  same  age  and  brought  up  together  in  their 
Quaker  home  near  Philadelphia,  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
of  piety  and  devotion  to  right,  and  in  a  family  in  which  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  was  the  rule  of  life,  formed  there  that 
affectionate  relation  that  never  ended.  About  the  year  1790  a 
prospecting  tour  on  horseback  brought  them  to  Levanna,  in 
this  county,  where  they  settled,  Richardson  soon  returning  to 
Pennsylvania  for  his  sister  and  bringing  her  to  his  new  home. 

While  living  at  Levanna  he  studied  law  at  Aurora,  then  the 
county  seat,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Wood  known  as 
the  richest  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  county, 
and  the  ancestor  of  many  well  known  citizens  of  Cayuga  in 
later  periods,  having  for  a  fellow  student  Elijah  Miller,  after- 
wards judge  of  the  County  Court  and  his  life-long  friend. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  as  an  attorney  in 
1802  by  the  Hon.  Morgan  Lewis,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  afterwards  the  third  governor  of  the  state ;  and  to  the 
counsellorship  five  years  later  by  the  Hon.  James  Kent,  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  state,  after- 
wards chancellor  and  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Commentaries 
on  American  Law." 

In  1806  Richardson  moved  to  Auburn,  then  called  Harden- 
burg's  Corners,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  taking  as  his 
law  partner  Enos  T.  Throop,  who  came  from  Poplar  Ridge, 
where  he  had  settled  a  few  months  previous.  Throop  became 
a  member  of  the  household  of  his  partner,  who  then  resided  on 
the  east  side  of  South  street,  a  few  rods  south  of  Genesee,  his 
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garden  lying  where  now  stands  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church.  The  names  of  Throop  and  Richardson  appear  upon 
the  court  records  as  attorneys  in  partnership  in  many  important 
cases.  Their  office  was  in  the  Auburn  Center  House,  a  con- 
spicuous house  which  stood  facing  east  on  the  three-sided  lot 
at  the  junction  of  Genesee  and  Market  streets,  in  the  long  room 
of  which  many  of  the  courts  were  held,  and  in  which  was 
organized  the  First  Presbyterian  society.  In  1807,  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Throop  were  instrumental  in  changing  the 
county  seat  from  Aurora  to  this  village,  this  innovation  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  changing  the  name  of  the  village  to 
the  more  dignified  and  euphonious  Auburn.  The  practice  of 
his  profession  having  necessitated  frequent  attendance  on 
supreme  court  and  visits  to  the  capitol  at  Albany,  Mr.  Richard- 
son there  met  Miss  Catherine  Dole,  a  descendant  of  the  Dole 
and  VanSantvoord  families  of  Albany,  and  in  1808  he  brought 
her  to  Auburn  as  his  wife,  making  the  wedding  journey  in  a 
chaise.  They  began  their  married  life  in  the  first  Richardson 
house  on  South  street,  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  school  trustees,  to  a  committee  of 
whom  was  conveyed  in  trust  in  1811,  by  Robert  Dill,  five  and 
three  quarers  acres  of  land,  which  have  been  the  seat  of  aca- 
demic learning  in  the  county  to  this  day.  He  was  an  influential 
advocate  of  the  location  of  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  where 
it  was  founded  in  1816,  and  he  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  prison  inspectors. 

Notwithstanding  his  Quaker  ancestry,  implying  his  divorce 
from  participation  in  war,  he  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  as 
paymaster  of  a  brigade,  in  which  capacity  his  vigorous  loyalty 
and  excellent  judgment  were  of  great  value  to  the  service. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  district 
attorney,  the  judicial  district  at  that  time  embracing  a  very 
large  portion  of  Central  and  Western  New  York.  Court  records 
indicate  his  participation   in   several   important  cases,  among 
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others  the  celebrated  Sawyer  murder  trial  in  which  he  was 
associated  in  the  prosecution  with  John  VanBuren. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  eminently  successful  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  for  he  was  zealous  in  his  regard  for  public  morals  and 
the  rights  of  society,  and  industrious  in  bringing  offenders  to 
justice.  He  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
Acting  in  this  capacity  in  the  court  of  Chief  Justice  Ambrose 
Spencer,  who  was  among  the  first  of  the  chief  justices,  and  his 
constant  travelling  companion  on  the  circuit  of  his  immense 
district,  the  attorney  became  the  close  friend  of  the  eminent 
jurist,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Richardson  house  as 
he  was  an  occasional  entertainer  of  his  young  friend  at  his 
home  in  Albany. 

The  partnership  of  Throop  and  Richardson  was  interrupted 
by  the  election  of  the  former  to  congress  in  1816,  the  year  of 
the  celebrated  tariff  debate.  Richardson  and  Throop  were 
members  of  the  same  political  parties,  and  their  correspondence, 
while  the  latter  was  in  congress,  is  an  excellent  contemporane- 
ous commentary  on  the  current  politics  of  the  day.  Mr.  Throop 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure  to  substitute 
for  the  per  diem  emolument  of  congressmen  an  annual  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Even  this  small  provision  was 
unpopular  with  his  constitutents  so  that,  on  his  return  to 
Auburn,  he  encountered  so  much  disapproval  as  to  cause  him 
to  resign  his  office.  He  afterward  became  circuit  judge  and 
governor  of  the  state,  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  meantime  taking 
as  a  law  partner  Parliament  Bronson  of  Auburn. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Richardson  built  the  brick  house  that  stood 
until  a  few  years  ago  on  South  Street  near  its  intersection 
by  the  continuation  of  Elizabeth,  although  this  house  as  seen 
by  the  present  generation,  had  been  greatly  changed  from  its 
original  form.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  house  were  pic- 
turesque and  cultivated,  and  for  many  years  extended  the  first 
welcome  to  the  traveller  from  the  South,  as  he  entered  the  vil- 
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lage;  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  house,  and  belonging  to  the 
estate,  extending  about  one  mile  south  from  the  homestead. 
This  home  was  in  those  early  days  considered  spacious  and 
handsome.  It  was  hospitable,  its  entertainment  of  professional 
and  personal  friends  and  guests  of  the  village  being  constant 
and  generous. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dewitt 
Clinton  to  be  First  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It 
is  in  the  incumbency  of  this  office  and  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  that  he  is  most  widely  and  most  favorably  known  in 
the  history  of  this  county,  and  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence 
in  this  section  of  country. 

He  was  four  times  appointed  to  the  office,  for  the  second  and 
third  terms  by  Governor  Marcy,  and  for  the  fourth  term  by 
Governor  Bouck,  his  term  of  office,  nearly  twenty  years  being 
ended  only  by  the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  the 
office  in  1846.  His  continuance  in  the  position  was  practically 
secured  to  him  by  his  acknowledged  capacity,  his  unquestioned 
probity,  and  the  support  and  admiration  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens save  fugitives  from  justice.  These  recommendations  sup- 
ported by  the  not  inconsequential  consideration  that  he  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
yielded  him  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  office. 

Judge  Richardson  was  distinguished  by  unusual  dignity  in 
the  administration  of  his  court.  He  was  conspicuous  among 
men  for  the  severity  of  his  morals  and  the  courtliness  of  his 
manners,  and  this  character  was  imparted  to  his  court  by  his 
strong  personality.  The  high  code  of  court  etiquette  on  which 
he  insisted  not  only  was  proverbial  among  his  cotemporaries 
but  has  become  legendary  and  a  standard  for  comparison  to  the 
generations  that  followed  him.  The  remark  is  current  among 
those  now  living  that  remember  him,  that  no  judge  ever  pre- 
sided in  court  with  greater  dignity  and  that  no  citizen  was 
more  respected  for  perception  of   right  and   devotion  to  the 
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cause  of  justice.     A  warm  nature  was  disguised  by  an  uncom 
promising  sense  of  justice  that  inspired  respect  in  the  suppliant 
for  mercy  at  the  bar  and  administration  in  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  severe  toward  offenders,  courteous  toward  practition- 
ers and  painstaking  toward  jurors  and  witnesses.  His  charges 
to  juries  were  clear  and  instructive,  and  stripped  of  verbiage  and 
irrelevant  discourse  that  might  mystify  rather  than  inform  and 
guide.  His  bold  emphasis  of  salient  points  was  an  aid  to  the 
juror  and  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  the  dispatch  of  business. 
He  was  intolerant  of  extraneous  evidence  when  submitted,  and 
insisted  on  absolute  directness  in  the  consideration  of  questions 
involved,  manifesting  a  pronounced  impatience  with  lawyers 
that  would  seek  to  confound  the  trial  of  a  cause  by  the  intro- 
duction of  irrelevant  considerations. 

Promptness  and  consistent  rapidity  were  the  pride  of  the 
court.  This  episode,  characteristic  of  his  dispatch  of  business 
is  one  of  the  many  related  of  him.  On  one  occasion,  associated 
with  Judge  Mosely,  who  presided  in  a  circuit  court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  he  witnessed  much  to  his  annoyance,  the  indulgence 
to  counsel  of  the  inexperienced  presiding  judge,  in  a  slovenly 
trial  of  a  man  indicted  for  robbing  a  till.  After  a  trial  of  two 
days  the  jury  disagreed,  although  there  was  no  genuine  ques- 
tion as  to  guilt  Judge  Richardson,  commenting  on  the  trial 
and  its  outrageous  result  to  a  friend,  remarked  that  the  prisoner 
would  be  tried  for  the  same  offense  before  him  in  thirty  days, 
and  he  wished  his  friend  to  see  bow  long  it  would  take  him  to 
reach  a  decision  in  court.  After  a  brief  opening  by  the  district 
attorney  the  judge  interrupted  the  filibustering  counsel  for  the 
defense,  charged  the  jury,  obtained  a  verdict  of  guilty,  sen- 
tenced him  and  had  him  on  his  way  to  the  prison  within  two 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

Judge  Richardson  was  a  man  of  rare  common  sense,  sound 
judgment  and  plainness  of  speech.  He  was  courageous  in 
expressing  his  convictions,  and  of  great  positiveness  in  his  dis- 
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crimination  between  right  and  wrong.  He  had  little  mercy  on 
the  guilty,  owning  his  obligation  to  protect  society  to  the 
extent  of  his  power,  and  maintaining  the  law  without  compas- 
sion. When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  sentence  a  prisoner 
the  court  room  was  usually  crowded,  for  his  words  to  the  pris- 
oner in  reference  to  his  crime  were  expected  to  be  no  less 
severe  than  the  sentence  imposed. 

The  lawyers  of  our  day  that  knew  Judge  Richardson,  speak 
of  his  kindness  to  young  attorneys  and  of  his  protection  of 
them  from  unwarranted  attacks  of  overbearing  members  of  the 
profession.  He  was  as  popular  among  the  lawyers  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  citizens  generally  as  he  was  unpopular  with  idlers, 
tramps,  dishonest  debtors,  and  the  dangerous  elements  of 
society. 

Judge  Richardson  was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  large, 
broad  shouldered  and  impressive.  In  dress  as  in  manners  and 
morals  he  was  precise  and  consistent.  He  always  wore  a  white 
neckerchief  and  was  clean  shaven,  being  intolerant  of  a  beard 
on  himself,  and  while  a  beard  on  another  was  not  distasteful  he 
considered  the  wearing  of  a  moustache  very  reprehensible.  His 
carriage  was  erect  and  of  quiet  dignity.  His  sedateness,  how- 
ever, was  not  inconsistent  with  the  humor  that  was  reserved 
for  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  intimates,  among  whom 
he  was  affectionate  and  jovial.  It  is  related  of  him  that  when 
he  lived  at  Levanna  he  drew  a  graceful  bow,  frequently  enter- 
taining himself  and  his  friends  with  his  violin,  executing  old- 
fashioned  melodies  and  hornpipes  most  skillfully. 

The  home  life  of  Judge  Richardson  was  exemplary  for  its 
comforts,  affection  and  general  happiness.  The  father  at  home 
was  courteous  in  the  same  degree  as  among  men,  his  politeness 
to  his  wife,  whom  he  was  wont  to  escort  where  she  would  go, 
being  as  graceful  as  the  manner  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  con- 
siderate and  provident  of  his  children  with  unusual  jealousy. 

Judge  Richardson   was  a  pronounced  Democrat  of  the  old 
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school.  His  regard  for  the  amenities  of  his  judicial  position, 
however,  prevented  his  active  participation  in  political  contests, 
and  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office  nor  a  partici- 
pant in  campaign  debate.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  whom  he  stoutly  defended  in  his  marshal  law  policy 
at  New  Orleans.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  to  cele- 
brate General  Jackson's  famous  victory  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  by  illuminating  with  candles  the  mantle  over  his  fire- 
place at  home  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  January.  Por- 
traits of  Jackson  and  VanBuren  on  the  walls  of  his  library 
were  familiar  to  his  household  for  many  years. 

In  general  reading,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  English 
history  Judge  Richardson's  mind  found  continual  employment) 
his  scholarly  intuitions  compensating  in  large  measures  for  the 
lack  of  opportunities  for  learning  common  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  English  poetry  in  which 
he  found  much  delight,  and  was  as  precise  and  accurate  in  his 
speech  as  in  his  manners,  having  a  close  regard  for  the  techni- 
cality of  language  and  courteous,  dignified  and  sincere  forms 
of  expression. 

The  practical  and  common  sense  phase  of  his  character  was 
brought  to  public  view  by  the  destruction  by  fire,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1831-2,  of  the  first  edifice  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
services  of  which  were  constantly  attended  by  the  entire  Rich- 
ardson family  in  Auburn.  The  fire  was  a  saddening  disaster  to 
the  people  of  St.  Peters,  as  the  church  was  but  just  completed 
and  the  full  payment  for  the  building  had  not  yet  been  made. 
The  leading  members  of  the  congregation  with  sad  counte- 
nances convened  the  following  day  at  the  court  house  to  delib- 
erate upon  their  loss  and  the  welfare  of  the  church.  When  it 
appeared  that  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  simply  that  of  con- 
dolence and  distress,  Judge  Richardson,  who  was  presiding, 
interrupted  the  proceedings  in  a  characteristic  speech.  He  said 
that  the  magnitude  of    their  loss  was   comprehended  by  all 
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before  they  came  together;  that  they  had  met  not  to  shed  tears 
but  to  pay  the  debts  on  the  old  church  and  to  build  a  new  one, 
that  if  some  one  would  draw  up  a  subscription  paper  he  would 
head  it  with  $500,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  The  speech  was 
revolutionary  and  electric  in  its  influence  upon  his  hearers,  for  it 
turned  them  from  their  seemingly  irreparable  loss  to  the  cheer- 
ful animation  required  to  build  a  new  church.  The  example 
of  Judge  Richardson  was  at  once  followed  by  Judge  Miller, 
Governor  Throop,  Major  Bostwick,  Dr.  Burt  and  others,  and 
before  the  meeting  was  adjourned  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  church  and  to  defray  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  of  a  new  and  better  church  building.  Judge  Richard 
son  was  fitted  by  natural  endowments  and  experience  for  prompt 
action  in  such  emergencies,  and  he  never  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed. 

He  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  maxims.  A  student,  when  a 
boy,  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  the  precepts  of  that  influential 
work  became  his  rules  of  life,  an  appropriate  maxim  suggest- 
ing itself  to  him  on  any  occasion  in  which  it  might  influence 
his  conduct.  He  was  a  master  in  their  use,  deriving  from  his 
knowledge  not  only  an  estimable  profit  but  a  very  considerable 
pleasure.  He  delighted  to  repeat  precepts  in  conversation,  and 
especially,  to  young  men  whom  he  sought  to  influence  toward 
a  strong  manhood.  Inheriting  a  frugal  disposition  from  his 
Quaker  ancestors,  which  was  reinforced  by  the  economy  that 
came  naturally  from  his  virtue  and  simplicity,  he  became  rich 
by  his  industry  and  accumulative  habits. 

He  exemplified  the  value  of  his  proverb  to  fill  a  sack  so  that 
it  would  stand  upright,  by  a  self  dependence  and  development 
of  character  that  made  him  successful  in  all  phases  of  life.  He 
was  an  excellent  guide  to  young  men  about  him  away  from 
the  extravagance  of  youth  common  in  those  days,  and  he 
delighted  to  instruct  them  in  lessons  of  frugality  and  economy. 

These  economic  qualities  were  often  mistaken  for  a  lack  of 
generosity  and  an  uncharitable  spirit.     A  reputation  for  char- 
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ity  he  did  not  desire,  although  its  possession  might  easily  have 
been  obtained,  for  not  only  was  he  generous  with  his  family 
and  himself  in  all  things  that  he  deemed  pertaining  to  moral 
and  physical  good,  but  he  was  a  willing  and  constant  giver  to 
all  public  and  private  enterprises  approved  by  his  judgment. 
A  giver  in  secret,  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  church, 
and  he  gave  unsparing  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  deserving 
poor.  His  generous  acts  were  known  to  but  few,  so  strong 
was  his  deprecation  of  ostentatious  charity.  Some  of  those 
now  living,  however,  recall  the  general  comment  of  the  poor 
people  of  Auburn  in  lamentation  at  the  death  of  their  benefactor. 
In  the  acquirement  of  his  large  wealth  Judge  Richardson 
depended  wholly  upon  himself,  making  no  investments  with 
corporations  or  in  enterprises  in  which  he  was  not  the  chief 
agent.  His  property  was  almost  entirely  in  land.  His  first 
large  acquirement  was  made  by  his  purchase,  in  1820,  of  the 
Burt  farm  on  South  Street,  a  property  of  more  than  a  hundred 
acres.  This  possession  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  property, 
extended  nearly  a  mile  south  past  the  site  of  the  present  toll 
gate  and  west  to  Division  Street.  He  owned,  also,  farms  lying 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  in  several  directions,  his  acquire- 
ment of  land  being  a  constant  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  his 
wealth.  These  farms,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand  acres, 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  himself,  and  occasionally  by  tenants. 
He  kept  a  horse  and  wagon  for  his  personal  use,  and  when  not 
occupied  in  his  office  or  in  court,  he  was  frequently  seen  with 
some  young  friends  driving  about  from  farm  to  farm  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  and  supervision.  In  later  years  he  became  a 
wool  grower,  raising  the  chief  wool  product  in  this  county. 
He  delighted  to  call  himself  a  farmer  and  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  crops  and  wool  not  only  considerable  profit 
but  continuous  pleasure.  In  the  evening  of  his  life,  there  was 
much  joy  reserved  for  him  in  his  social  and  family  life,  his 
humor,  gallantry  and   extreme  respect   for  the  most  refined 
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amenities  of  society,  making  him  a  favorite  in  all  social  gather- 
ings. While  always  dignified  he  possessed  the  spirit  and 
ability  of  repartee,  and  was  skillful  in  interesting  anecdote.  A 
charm  of  his  life  was  his  love  for  his  home  and  family,  in  which 
his  courtliness  and  affection  were  an  inspiration  to  the  circle  of 
his  household.  The  members  of  his  family  were  his  wife,  a 
woman  of  tastes  so  similar  to  his  own  as  to  make  the  wedlock 
particularly  happy ;  and  four  children,  viz :  Charles,  who 
married  Cornelia  Hogan  of  Albany,  and  later,  Harriet  Ely  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  ;  Henry,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  George  Coggill  of  New  York,  and  was 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Sessions  in  San  Francisco; 
both,  for  several  years  resided  in  this  city ;  two  daughters, 
Ann  Dole,  who  married  the  late  Fernando  Wood,  mayor  of 
New  York,  and  Catherine,  who  married  Major  W.  C.  Beardsley, 
now  living  in  this  city,  on  a  portion  of  her  father's  homestead 
property,  which  was  known  as  Rose  Lawn.  Judge  Richardson 
died  at  his  family  home  full  of  years  and  honors,  inthe  year 
1853,  being  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 


